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A PRIMER  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 


INTRODUCTION 

8UOQESTIONS  TO  THE  STUDENT 

The  subject  of  Psycliolo^  will  most  probably  appear,  at 
first,  difficult  and  unattractive,  possibly  even  repellent. 
Not  that  the  subject  itself  presents  any  extraordinary 
difficulties — like  all  other  sciences  it  demands  only 
relevant  and  adequate  conceptions,  precision  in  the  use 
of  terms,  accurate  observation,  and  cautious  generaliza- 
tion—but,  as  the  reader  will  discover,  the  psychologist 
is  required  to  bike  up  a new  standpoint  from  which  to 
view  that  which  is  already  exceedingly  familiar  to  him 
from  other  standpoints,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  get  this 
new  point  of  view.  After  some  months  of  study  of  the 
subject,  an  intelligent  student,  grappling  with  the 
problem  of  how  we  come  to  perceive  a world  of  external 
objects,  was  discovered  in  the  attempt  to  get  a chair 
inside  his  head,  and,  naturally,  he  found  the  operation 
both  difficult  and  i>ainful.  The  first  thing  that  the 
student  must  do  is  to  got  rid  of — to  dissolve — both  chair 
and  head  ; that  is  to  say,  he  must  learn  to  look  at 
material  objects  from  a new  point  of  view.  He  must 
have  regard  to  what  is  in  his  mind,  not  to  what  is  outside, 
though  he  may  go  on  believing,  if  he  will,  that  there 
are  tilings  outside  his  mind.  He  need  not  abandon  the 
commonsense,  “dualistic”  theory  that  the  universe  is 
made  up  of  mind  and  matter ; but,  as  psychologist,  he 
must  remember  that  he  is  not  dealing  with  matter  as 
matter,  but  only  with  the  effect  of  matter  on  mind,  and 
that  this  is  mental,  not  material. 

As  the  student  endeavours  to  resolve  material  objects 
into  mental  facts,  he  will  do  well  to  try  to  forget  that 
he  has  a head.  \V^e  frequently  speak  of  “ getting  things 
into  our  heads  ” and  of  “ working  with  our  brains,” 
and  by  the  use  of  such  phrases  the  association  between 
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brain  and  mind  lias  growi  so  strong  that  it  has  become 
difficult  to  us  to  avoid  using  the  terms  interchangeably. 
'Iliere  is,  of  course,  a reason  for  these  common  forms  of 
speech,  yet  it  is  true  to  say  that  when  we  set  ourselves 
to  think  of  our  mind,  we  get  as  much  help  from  thinking 
of  our  foot,  or  of  our  lungs,  as  from  thinking  of  our 
head  ; that  is  to  say,  no  help  at  all,  but  only  hindrance. 
If  the  student  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  dissolve  or 
resolve  his  brain,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  body  and  all 
other  material  things,  into  mental  effects,  he  can  make 
no  progress  in  the  science  of  Psychology.  Students  liave 
been  known  not  infrequently  to  cling  to  their  brains  when 
they  have  consented  to  the  dissolution  of  everything  else, 
and  obviously,  as  long  as  a student  does  this,  he  has  not 
attoined  the  psychological  point  of  view. 

It  is  hardly  nossible  by  one  effort  to  put  oneself  into 
this  new  attitude  to  the  universe.  Familiar  associations 
cannot  be  broken  by  mere  force  of  will.  'Hie  student  is 
advised,  therefore,  to  take  to  himself  the  thought  that  he 
has  to  reach  a new  outlook,  and  then  gradually  to  feel  his 
way  thither.  His  chief  difficulty  will  lie  in  grasping  the 
mental  ])rocesses  that  the  psychologist  deals  with  under 
the  name  of  Perception,  and,  unfortunately,  these  must  be 
considered  eiirlv  in  any  systematic,  logical  treatment  of  the 
subject.  We  all  of  us  probably  ha\’e  noticed  the  working 
of  our  mind  as  far  as  our  emotions,  our  resolves  and 
purposes,  are  concerned  ; in  these  matters,  therefore,  the 
beginner  has  something  to  go  upon.  'Fhe  student,  con- 
sequently, will  find  the  chapters  on  the  Emotions  and  the 
Will  easier  to  read  than  the  chapters  on,  sjiy.  Perception 
and  Ideation.  Nevertheless,  he  must  have  some  know- 
ledge of  perceptual  azid  ideational  processes  if  he  is  to 
grasp  the  more  comple.\  processes  we  call  emotional  and 
volitional.  It  may,  therefore,  be  advisable  for  him,  if  he 
finds  much  difficulty  in  getting  the  psychological  point  of 
view,  to  read  through  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  book  ; to 
read,  more  thoroughly,  the  last  two  chapters  ; and  then, 
with  increasing  thoroughness,  to  work  his  way  backwards 
through  the  book  ; and,  finally,  to  re-read  the  chaptei’s  in 
the  order  in  which  they  stand.  The  “ General  Questions” 
at  the  end  of  the  book  will  be  of  service  in  testing  tins 
final  revision.  If  the  student  works  in  this  way,  he  will 
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probably  find  that  his  hazy  notions  gradually  acquire 
clearness  and  definiteness,  and  that  he  has  attained  the 
psychological  outlook. 

Another  reason  for  the  initial  difficulty  of  the  subject, 
besides  that  of  the  new  mental  attitude  required,  is  the 
necessity  of  taking  a number  of  partial  views  of  mind 
before  we  can  apprehend  mind  as  a wliole.  'I'his  seems 
to  divorce  psychological  investigations  from  our  actual 
e.xpcrieuces,  and  to  give  the  whole  subject  an  air  of  un- 
reality. It  is  nevertheless  inevitable.  All  sciences  deal 
vvith  abstractions,  and  if  we  ever  gain  a view  of  the  wliole 
concrete  world  of  things,  it  will  be  by  the  combination  of 
our  abstractions.  This  statement  apidies  not  only  to  the 
universe,  but  to  each  of  the  realms  of  matter  and  of  mind. 
Mind  is  found  to  be  no  simple  thing ; our  first  task,  then, 
is  to  discover  its  various  a.spects,  to  consider  them  one  hy 
one,  and  then  to  deal  with  their  relation  to  one  another, 
whereby  the  whole  is  one.  'I’his  means  that  we  have  first 
to  consider  abstractions — we  call  them  C^ognition,  Feeling, 
and  Activity — before  we  can  trace  the  sequence  of  actual 
mental  events.  AVhen  we  have  gra.spcd  our  ab.structions, 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  detect  their  presence  and  to 
trace  their  relations  in  actual  mental  e.xperiences.  'ilie 
difficulty  of  working  with  abstract  conceptions  can  only 
be  overcome  hy  jiersistent  intellectual  effort. 

Some  may  find  another  difficulty  in  the  unfamiliarity  of 
the  terms  tliat  psychologists  use,  and  jicrhaps  even  more 
in  their  use  of  familiar  terms  with  specialized  meanings. 
'ITie  psychologist,  more  than  most  scientific  workers,  has 
contented  himself  with  terms  in  common  use ; but  no 
progress  can  be  made  in  any  branch  of  science  without 
careful  definition  and  precise  use  of  terms.  In  fact, 
psychological  analysis  has  been  aided  by  the  continued 
attempt  to  formulate  distinctions  between  mental  occur- 
rences to  which  the  plain  man  has  given  different  names  ; 
only  rarely  has  the  psychologist  coined  words  for  his  own 
purposes.  A glossary  of  the  more  important  technical 
terms  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and  continual 
reference  to  it  may  help  the  student  who  tends  to  be 
misled  by  familiar  associations  or  bafiled  by  strange  words. 

lliere  are,  no  doubt,  people  able  to  overcome  all  these 
difficulties  who  yet  find  the  subject  distasteful.  This  is 
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a matter  of  temperament ; tlieir  attitude  is  that  of  the 
student  who  asked^  “ Suppose  emotion  is  what  you  say  ; 
what  then  ? ” There  are  other  people  for  whom  the  world 
has  been  made  a much  more  interesting  place  to  live  in  by 
their  power  and  habit  of  psychological  analysis,  'lliere 
is  always  something  to  do  in  the  dullest  company,  and 
something  to  relieve  the  most  conventional  novels  ; bores 
become  interesting  psychological  specimens,  childhood 
and  old  age  acquire  a new  significance,  and  personality 
claims  a deeper  reverence.  Moreover,  all  the  great 
questions  that  man  persists  in  asking  tend  in  some  minds 
to  reduce  themselves  to  psychological  problems.  AVe 
know  of  no  truth  that  no  mind  has  held,  and  can  the 
truth  be  considered  apart  from  the  holding?  Hence 
one  would  expect  Psychology  to  be  of  special  interest 
to  those  whose  claim  it  is  to  be  the  bearers  of  the  torch 
of  truth,  and  to  tliose  wliose  function  it  is  to  impart  to 
one  generation  the  truths  that  have  been  gained  and 
held  by  preceding  generations.  A knowledge  of  the 
working  of  mind  must  surely  be  of  service  to  those  who 
have  to  deal  with  the  intellectual  and  moral  needs  of 
people  very  unlike  themselves.  It  is  chiefly  for  students 
of  Theology  and  of  Education  that  this  book  is  intended. 
It  has  .sometimes  been  said  that  what  they  need  is  not  a 
systematic  knowledge  of  Psychology,  but  rather  a know- 
ledge of  the  results  of  psychological  investigation  on 
which  to  base  their  ]>ractical  work.  Rut  the  results  of 
psychological  investigation  cannot  be  a.ssimilated  by  those 
ignorant  of  psychological  method  ; and,  moreover,  what  is 
of  main  service  to  the  teacher  is  the  psychological  attitude, 
and  there  is  no  way  of  attaining  this  but  by  psychological 
study.  'Hiis  need  not  mean  tlie  reading  of  many  books, 
but  it  must  mean  an  attempt  to  work  in  accordance  with 
scientilic  principles  and  on  scientific  methods,  and  it  is 
with  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  student  to  these 
principles  and  methods  as  used  by  modern  psychologists 
that  this  primer  has  been  written. 
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THE  METHOD  OF  PSYrHOI,OOY 

Psychology  is  the  Science  of  Mind.  'Hie  student  who 
approaches  this  subject  for  the  first  time  probably  thinks 
of  science  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  it  when  we  speak 
of  the  “ natural  sciences” — that  is,  as  a body  of  system- 
atically arranged  general  statements  concerning  a special 
department  or  aspect  of  Nature.  Now  precisely  such  a 
body  of  statements  concerning  mind  constitutes  the  science 
of  Psychology.  'Hie  jisychologist  is,  qun  ps3'chologist,  a 
scientist,  not  a philosopher.  His  methods  are  the  same 
as  those  of  scientific  workers  in  other  fields.  He  oliserves, 
frames  hj'potheses,  and  draws  conclusions  as  do  the 
chemist,  the  physicist,  and  the  biologist ; he  uses,  that  is 
to  say,  those  ordinary  methods  of  investigation  and  in- 
ference which  form  the  subject-matter  of  Inductive  Logic. 
This  standpoint  of  the  psychologist,  then,  is  one  that  is 
already  familiar  to  the  student ; it  is  that  of  the  observer 
of  a class  of  objects.  As  the  botanist  studies  plant-life,  so 
the  psychologist  studies  mind. 

It  is  the  difficulty  of  framing  a conception  of  mind 
that  tends  to  make  the  student  think  that  the  science  of 
Psychologj’  must  differ  in  method  and  in  kind  from  other 
sciences.  The  essential  point  to  grasp  is  that  when  we 
speak  of  mind  as  the  subject-matter  of  Psychology  wo 
mean  individual  minds.  The  psychologist  has  nothing  to 
do,  as  psj'chologist,  with  mind  in  general— that  is,  with 
what  mind  may  be  in  itself — just  as  the  botanist,  as  botanist, 
is  not  concerned  to  determine  what  life  is.  ^Vhenever  we 
speak  of  mind,  then,  we  shall  mean,  not  mind  in  general, 
but  an  individual  mind,  for  there  is  no  mind  that  we  can 
observe  that  is  not  some  ones  mind.  All  our  statements, 
therefore,  will  have  reference  to  an  individual  mind,  to 
a personal  mind.  Nevertheless,  these  statements  will 
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be  general,  not  particular  ; that  is  to  say,  we  regard  them 
as  true  of  all  individuals,  otherwise  Psychology  would  not 
he  a science.  If  our  methods  are  valid,  and  if  we  make 
no  mistakes  in  our  observations  and  inferences,  our  con- 
clusions will  have  universal  application  to  individual  minds; 
we  do  not  merely  make  observations  upon  and  draw  con- 
clusions concerning  particular  minds.  \W  arrive  at  general 
laws  of  mind,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  what  we  arc  .studying 
is  the  individual  mind. 

AYe  may  now  get  a clearer  idea  of  mind  if  we  inquire 
more  preci.sely  what  it  is  that  the  psychologi.st  observes, 
and  how  he  makes  the  observations  upon  wliich  he  bases 
his  general  conclusions.  P.sycliology  is  concerned  with 
the  processes  of  an  individual  mind,  and  we  each  of  us 
can  observe  one  such  mind  only — namely,  our  own.  'Iliis 
is  because  mind  is  indivddual  ; that  is  to  say,  that  it  is 
mind  which  constitutes  individuality.  The  science  must 
therefore  he  studied  at  first  hand  ; the  .sfeitements  in  the 
textbooks  M'ill  be  meaningless  until  the  student  appejils 
to  his  omi  experience  in  confirmation  (or  refutation)  of 
them.  'Ilic  beginner,  then,  must  adopt  the  method  of  the 
expert ; he  must  observe  the  workings  of  his  own  mind, 
must  .study  his  own  conscious  experience.  Such  study 
obviously  involves  turning  the  miiul  upon  itself ; we  have 
to  perform  the  mcnfcil  proce.ss  of  observing  mental  pro- 
cesses. 'Hius,  when  we  become  psychologists,  we  have 
to  play  a double  part : we  must  have  experience.s,  and 
must  observe  our  experiences.  The  process  of  observing 
our  own  mental  proce.sses  is  called  Introspection.  This  is 
no  new  metliod  to  the  student  of  science,  ina.smuch  as  it 
is  but  a species  of  the  genus  Observation.  Its  peculiarity 
lies  merely  in  the  nature  of  what  is  observed — in  tho 
fact,  namely,  that  the  object  observed  is  mentil  process. 
M’hat  we  usually  observe  are  changes  in  matter ; when 
we  introspect,  we  observe  changes  in  our  own  mind. 
Introspection,  like  .all  scientific  observation,  demands 
j)aticnce  and  care  if  the  results  arc  to  be  of  any  value, 
and,  undoul)tedly,  practice  in  the  exercise  makes  us  more 
expert ; but  it  is  no  new  art  th.at  the  student  of  Psychology 
has  to  .acquire.  M"e  all  of  us,  at  time.s,  have  observed 
with  interest  the  working  of  our  own  minds ; when  we 
become  psychologists,  we  carry  on  our  obscr^•atious  more 
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systematically  by  accepting  the  guidance  of  our  prede- 
cessors. 

Though  introspection  is  necessarily  limited  to  one  mind, 
the  results  of  all  introspective  observers,  when  recorded 
in  language,  become  available  for  the  psychologist.  'Hie 
student  of  mind  not  only  takes  note  of  the  introspective 
work  of  other  psychologists,  but  avails  himself  of  the 
psychological  analyses  he  finds  in  novels,  as  well  as  of  the 
casual  statements  concerning  their  own  minds  of  those 
with  whom  he  is  in  ordinary  intercourse.  Thus  the 
material  (or  data)  of  the  psychologist  is  not  confined  to 
what  he  obtains  by  his  own  introspection  ; the  principles 
of  his  science  are  generalizations  inferred  from  the 
recorded  results  of  many  observers. 

Introspection,  then,  is  the  one  direct  method  of  obtain- 
ing data  for  the  science  of  Psychology,  and  it  may  he 
exercised  either  by  tlie  psychologist  himself  or  by  another. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  only  available  means  of  getting 
material ; there  is  an  indirect  method  of  oh.serving  mind. 
We  say  sometimes  that  we  observe  other  people’s  minds. 
Obviously,  we  cannot  do  this  directly.  ^Ve  can  ohsen  e, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  nothing  of  another  person 
except  changes  in  his  body.  These  are  changes  in  the 
world  of  matter,  not  mental  processes,  ^\’e  have,  indeed, 
good  reason  to  believe  that  they  arc  the  result  and  the 
index  of  mental  operations,  hut  obviously  they  are  not 
themselves  mental  events.  Yet  it  is  only  by  observing 
and  interpreting  bodily  changes  that  we  can  be  said 
to  “ observe  ” any  mind  other  than  our  own.  Such 

observation  ” is  really  a process  of  Interpretation. 

e ^ observe,  for  instance,  a concentrated  gaze,  the 
blanching  of  a face,  the  trembling  of  limbs,  agitated 
movements,  and  flight,  and  we  infer  that  the  person  under 
observation  has  seen  something  which  makes  him  afraid, 
and  frorn  which  he  tries  to  escape.  Tlie  inference — that 
is,  our  judgment  concerning  his  mental  state — is  gained 
by  an  interpretation  of  his  observed  conduct,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  observation  of  a particular  series  of  physical 
changes,  presupposes  a knowledge  of  the  connection 
between  physical  and  mental  changes.  ’Phe  whole  procc.ss 
of  Interpretation,  therefore,  invoh’es  (1)  the  oKservation 
of  a particular  series  of  physical  changes ; (2)  general 
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knowledge  of  the  relation  between  physical  and  mental 
series  of  changes;  and  (3)  an  inference  from  (!)  and  (2) 
as  to  the  particular  mental  series  accompanying  the 
observed  physical  series.  AYe  may  (1)  observe  that  some 
one  touches  a baby’s  head,  that  the  child  frowns  and 
otherwise  contorts  his  face,  and  that  he  makes  aimless 
movements ; and  by  (2)  applying  our  knowledge  of  the 
relation  between  the  contact  of  an  object  with  the  body 
and  the  sensation  of  touch  and  our  knowledge  of  the 
means  usually  taken  to  locate  and  get  rid  of  a sensation, 
we  may  (3)  infer  that  the  child  has  a sensation  of  contact, 
is  unable  to  locate  it,  and  is  thereby  displeased. 

I'he  general  knowledge  of  the  relation  between  physical 
and  mental  changes,  required  for  the  interpretative 
method,  presupposes  a knowledge  of  our  own  mind — hence 
it  is  true  to  say  that  a knowledge  of  another  person’s  mind 
implies  a prior  knowledge  of  our  own,  although  as  a matter 
of  fact  it  is  frequently  our  desire  to  understand  another 
person’s  conduct  that  makes  us  observe  our  own.  Intro- 
spection, therefore,  is  the  one  ultimate  method  of  acquiring 
knowledge  of  the  working  of  mind.  It  follows  from  this 
that  we  can  best  observe”  those  minds  which  most 
closely  resemble  our  o\ni.  V\'e  can  most  surely  interpret 
the  behaviour  of  people  who  are  mo.st  like  ourselves, 
since  such  interpretation,  we  have  seen,  involves  an 
application  of  the  knowledge  we  ha\-c  gained  from 
observing  the  working  of  our  owti  minds.  Now,  wo 
tend  to  find  for  the  behaviour  of  others  the  e.xplanation 
suggested  by  our  own  e.xperiences,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  may  easily  make  mistakes  in  observing 
and  interpreting  the  behaviour  of  animals  and  children 
and  uncivilized  men.  We  re.ad  our  own  experience  into 
theirs.  Hence  it  is  a mistake  for  the  psychologist  to 
base  his  work  upon  the  mental  operations  which  he 
supposes  to  take  place  in  individuals  far  removed  from 
himself  in  order  of  development,  and  it  is  an  unwise 
course  for  a student  to  begin  his  psychological  work  with 
“Child-study.”  He  must  begin  by  observation  of  his 
own  mind  (Introspection),  and  must  proceed  to  the  Inter- 
pretation of  the  conduct  of  others  by  light  of  the  knowledge 
thus  obtained.  The  closer  the  resemblance  between  the 
minds  observed  and  his  o^vn,  the  surer  his  work.  ^Ye 
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begin,  therefore,  by  studying  the  mind  of  the  human 
adult,  and  when  we  liave  gained  some  knowledge  of  its 
processes  and  some  clear  conceptions  as  to  what  to  look  for, 
we  may  proceed  to  “ Child-study  ” and  the  investigation 
of  “ Animal  Intelligence.” 

The  psychologist,  then,  has  two  methods  of  obtaining 
the  data  of  his  science  : (1)  the  Introspective  or  Direct 
Method ; (2)  the  Interpretative  or  Indirect  Method. 
Hoth  may  be  called  Methods  of  Observation,  and  in  both 
E.xperiment  may  be  used.  By  experiment  we  mean 
making  our  instances — that  is,  arranging  and  controlling 
the  conditions  of  the  occurrence  of  the  phenomenon 
under  investigation.  I may  be  said  to  ex|)eriment  when 
I put  myself  into  a position  of  danger,  or  deliberately 
give  myself  pain  in  order  to  observe  my  mental  state ; 
or  when  I set  another  to  respond  to  a given  signal,  or  to 
learn  nonsense  syllables,  in  order  that  I may  observe  the 
working  of  his  mind.* 


IIkfkrkxces  for  Firthfr  lUum.vo 

Stout : Groundwork  of  Psychology,  Chaps.  I.,  II. 

Man  ual  of  Psychology,  I ntroduction.  Chaps.  I. , 1 1. 
\Vard : Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  Vol.  XX.,  Article 
" Psychology,”  pp.  37,  38. 

James  : Pi-inciples  of  Psychology,  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  VH. 

‘ After  reading  each  chapter  the  student  is  advised  to  consider 
the  questions  connected  with  the  subject  (pages  126-134). 


CHAFFER  II 


THE  GENEHAI,  ANAI-YSIS  OP  S1JN1> 

AVe  have  now  to  consider  what  is  meant  by  the  terms 
‘^our  mind,”  “an  individual  mind,”  “individual  conscious 
experience.”  \Vc  have  spoken  of ‘experience,  mind, 
mental  processes  and  events  and  operations,  and  to  these 
terms,  which  we  have  used  to  denote  the  subject-matter 
and  scope  of  our  science,  the  student  already  attaches 
some  vague  meaning ; but  it  is  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  clear  thinking  to  make  their  meaning  much  more 
precise.  Definition  is  of  little  or  no  use.  M'hat  mind  is 
can  only  be  known  through  immediate  experience  of  mind  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  meaning  of  the  term  can  only  be  arrived 
at  by  introspection.  The  question  is,  then,  “ What  do 
1 mean  by  ‘my  mind’  or  ‘my  consciousness’.^”  'Flie 
student  is  advised  to  seek  an  answer  for  himself  by  making 
now  an  introspective  examination  of,  say,  his  experience 
during  five  minutes  of  a lecture.  If  he  writes  down  the 
results  of  his  observation,  he  will  have  made  a record  of 
his  conscious  experience,  of  his  psychical  history,  of  his 
mental  occurrences,  of  what  was  “ in  his  mind,”  of  the 
content  of  his  consciousness,  during  the  period  in  question. 
Having  drawn  up  this  statement,  he  should  try  to  classify 
the  events  he  has  enumerated,  placing  together  experiences 
of  the  same  kind.  To  do  this  he  will  be  obliged  to  frame 
general  conceptions  of  those  experiences,  and  such  general 
conceptions  are  what  we  need  in  order  to  get  a clearer 
understanding  of  Mind.  To  arrive  at  them  is  to  take 
the  first,  and  the  most  important,  step  in  our  science. 

If  the  student  has  [lerformed  this  introspective  task,  he 
has,  probably,  recorded  that  there  were  in  his  mind  ideas 
corresponding  to  the  lecturer’s  words,  and,  possibly,  other 
ideas  as  well,  some  relevant  to  the  subject-matter  under 
consideration  and  others  wholly  irrelevant.  He  may  also 
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have  recorded  that  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  receiving 
other  impressions  through  his  senses — sights  and  sounds 
from  within  the  room  and  from  outside,  impressions  of 
contact  witli  his  chair,  Iiis  pen,  note-book  and  clothes. 
All  of  these  things,  then,  formed  part  of  his  conscious 
experience,  were  “in  his  mind,”  during  the  five  minutes 
in  question.  (It  may  be,  and  j)rohably  is  the  fact,  that  he 
was  not  conscioii.s,  at  the  time,  that  they  were  there  ; it  is 
only  now,  as  he  looks  back  upon  his  experiences,  that  he 
realizes  what  they  were,  and  that,  had  the  conditions  been 
different,  his  consciousness  would  also  have  been  different.) 

Further,  he  may  have  recorded  that  he  was  attending 
to  the  lecturer,  that  he  was  trying  to  follow  his  argument. 
He  was  working — that  is,  consciously  attending  to  the 
subject-matter  of  the  lecture,  and  not’consciously  attend- 
ing to  the  objects  which  gave  him  impressions  of  sight  and 
sound  and  touch. 

Again,  the  student  may  have  recorded  that  he  was 
enjoying  the  lecture,  was  taking  pleasure  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  argument,  and  was  being  attracted  by  the 
subject  so  that  he  found  concentration  on  it  easy  ; or  he 
may  have  recorded  that  he  was  being  bored  or  annoyed 
by  the  subject,  that  his  state  was  not  one  of  pleasure,  but 
of  dissatisfaction,  and  that  he  felt  repelled  by  the  subject 
and  unable  to  concentrate  upon  it. 

In  this  record  of  an  individual’s  conscious  experience, 
we  have  used  three  main  conceptions : — First,  that  involved 
in  saying  that  the  student  had  ideas  and  sense-impressions ; 
this  is  the  conception  of  Knowing  or  Cognition.  JSecond’ 
that  involved  in  saying  that  he  was  at  work,  that  he  was 
attending;  this  is  the  conception  of  Attention  or  Activity. 
Third,  that  involved  in  s.ayiug  he  was  either  being  pleased 
and  attracted  or  pained  and  repelled  ; this  is  the  concep- 
tion of  Feeling  or  Affection  or  Pas.sivity.  M’e  have  thus 
discovered  three  distinguishable  aspects  in  the  student’s 
consciousness,  and  we  .shall  see  later  that  these  three 
aspects  are  invariably  present  in  every  moment  of  con- 
scious experience. 

'Iliis  exercise  in  introspective  analysis  has  put  us  in  a 
better  position  to  understand  what  is'  meant  by  conxriotis- 
nexx,  regarded  as  that  which  constitutes  a person.  The 
student  must  not  be  misled  by  the  etjmiology  of  the  word 
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into  thinking  of  it  merely  as  a synonym  of  “ knowing/’ 
but  we  may  remind  ourselves  of  its  etymology  so  far  .os 
to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  derived  from  a transitive  verb. 
Subject  and  Object  are,  therefore,  implied  by  it ; the  term 
“ consciousness,”  in  fact,  stands  for  a relation,  and,  as  we 
shall  see,  for  a complex  relation,  between  a subject  and 
an  object. 

If  the  student  glances  again  at  his  introspective  record, 
he  will  observe  that  he  has  said,  “ I had  iefeas  or  knew,” 
“/  felt  pleasure,”  “ 1 was  attending.”  Now  he  was 
endeavouring  to  make  an  exhau.stive  statement  of  the 
content  of  his  consciousness  during  a particular  time,  and 
w'e  found  that  his  conscious  experiences  could  be  grouped 
as  C'ognition,  Attention,  and  Feeling.  Yet,  apparently, 
these  terms  do  not  cover  the  whole  of  what  was  in  his 
mind,  for  something  or  somebodg,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  was  knowing,  attending,  and  feeling,  and  that 
something  or  somebody  clearly  belongs  to  the  mental  part 
of  him.  nie  truth  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  .state  the 
facts  of  consciousness  without  making  an  assumption — 
namely,  that  some  one,  a Subject  or  an  Ego,  is  conscious. 
Forasmuch  as  consciousness  implies  a relation,  it  implies 
two  terms,  and  one  of  these  terms  is  the  thing  or  person 
conscious.  'We  .seem  compelled  by  the  very  conception  of 
consciousness,  of  conscious  experience,  to  assume  a Subject 
or  Ego,  for  we  can  make  no  statement  about  experience 
without  implying  an  experient — that  is,  some  one  conscious. 
It  is  well  to  make  this  explicit ; at  the  same  time,  the 
student  of  Psychology  is  not  bound  to  go  on  to  consider 
the  implications  of  this  assumption.  These  he  may  leave 
to  the  metaphysician.  As  p.sychologist,  he  is  concerned 
only  with  stating  and  systematizing  the  facts  of  individual 
e.xperience,  and  this  he  cannot  do  unless  he  is  allowed  to 
speak  of  an  Ego  or  Subject.  By  Consciousness,  therefore, 
we  mean  a Subject  or  Ego  knowing,  feeling,  and  attending. 

But  consciousness,  we  reminded  ourselves,  is  derived 
from  a transitive  verb — and  that  an  object  is  implied  by  it. 
The  subject  or  experient  is  conscious  of  something  ; some- 
thing is  known  ; something  pleases  and  attracts,  or  pains 
and  repels ; something  is  attended  to.  ITiis  is  what  is 
meant  by  saying  that  consciousness  implies  an  object,  as 
well  as  a subject,  and  stands  for  the  relation  between  them. 
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Wliat  we  did  just  now  in  our  introspective  exercise  was 
to  determine  the  happenings  in  consciousness  during  a 
given  period  ; wliat  we  have  to  do  further  is  to  ascertain 
what  is  essential  to  consciousness  at  any  moment.  We 
liave  been  regarding  consciousness  as  a stream  and  we  set 
ourselves  to  describe  a part  of  its  course.  Now  the  stream 
of  consciousness  can  be  conceived  as  made  up  of  an  in- 
definite number  of  momentary  states  of  consciousne.ss.  Each 
such  whole  state  is  called  in  technical  language  a psychosis. 
'I’lie  task  before  us,  then,  is  the  analysis  of  a psychosis — that 
is,  the  general  analysis  of  mind.  The  theory  of  the  psy- 
chologists is  that  in  every  psychosis  at  least  three  different 
elements,  or  factors,  or  aspects,  are  to  be  distinguished. 
It  is  said  that  consciousness,  at  every  moment,  implies — 

f knowing 

a subject  | being  pleased  or  pained  by  Van  object. 

( attending  to  J 

We  can  infer  these  three  factors,  this  three-fold  analysis, 
a priori  from  a consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  relation 
between  subject  and  object. 

First,  we  can  conceive  the  relation  to  be  such  that  the 
subject  does  not  alter  the  object,  nor  the  object  the  subject. 
It  may  be  represented  thus  : 

Subject  Object. 

Such  a relation  is  that  of  Cognition.  It  is  the  bare 
relation  in  which  the  subject  knows  the  object,  or,  what 
is  saying  the  same  thing,  it  is  the  relation  in  which  the 
object  is  presented  to  the  subject.  It  is  a unique,  ultimate 
relation,  and  therefore  we  cannot  analyse  or  define  it. 
It  is  never  separable  from  the  other  ultimate  relations 
implied  by  consciousness,  but  is  distinguishable  from 
them.  Knowing,  then,  is  the  bare  rmatiou  between 
subject  and  object  by  which  the  subject  is  aware  of  the 
object  and  the  object  is  presented  to  the  subject : 

[subject  Object.] 

riie  term  Cognition  means  all  that  is  included  wfithin 
the  brackets,  for  it  is  a relation  which,  like  every  relation, 
implies  its  terms. 
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Secondly,  the  relation  may  be  such  that  the  object 
affects  or  alters  the  subject,  but  the  subject  does  not  affect 
or  alter  the  object.  'I  he  nature  of  this  relation  may  be 
represented  thus : 


Subject  <- 


Object. 


Such  a relation  is  that  of  Affection,  or  Pas.sivity,  or  Feeling. 
It  is  the  second  unique  and  ultimate  relation  between 
subject  and  object  that  we  distinguish  in  conscioiisne.ss  : 


Subject 


is  affected  by 


is  pleased  and  attracted  by 
oi- 
ls pained  and  repelled  by 


Object. 


Pleasure  and  Pain  (the  hedonic  state  of  the  subject  due 
to  the  object)  are  called  by  psychologists  Feeling  ; and 
Appetition  and  Aversion  (the  tendencies  in  the  subject 
aroused  by  the  attractive  or  repelling  force  of  the  object) 
are  called  conative  tendencies  or  Conation.  Feeling  may 
be  used,  then,  as  we  have  already  used  it,  in  a wide  sense, 
as  equivalent  to  Affection— that  is,  as  including  Pleasure- 
Pain  and  Conation — and  in  the  narrower  sense,  in  which 
it  is  more  frequently  used,  as  equivalent  to  Pleasure-Pain 
or  “Hedonic-tone.’’ 

'I'hirdly,  the  relation  may  he  such  that  the  subject 
affects  or  alters  the  object,  but  the  object  does  not  affect 
or  alter  the  subject,  and  may  be  represented  thus  : 


Subject 


->•  Object. 


Attention  or  Activity,  the  third  unique  and  ultimate 
relation,  di.stinguishable  in  consciousness,  is  a relation  of 
this  nature  : 


^Subj  ect 


attends  to 


(loes  work  upon 


Object.  J 


Ry  consciousness,  then,  we  mean  the  one  coniple.Y  re- 
lation between  subject  and  object,  which  we  find  to  be 
analysable  into  these  three  relations.  It  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  Cognition,  Feeling,  and  Attention  are 


Consciousness. 
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distinguishable  factors  of  cousciousne.ss,  but  are  insepar- 
able from  one  another.  There  can  be  no  cognition 
without  attention  and  feeling,  no  attention  without  cogni- 
tion and  feeling,  no  feeling  without  cognition  and  attention. 
l\'e  can  represent  this  complex  aspect  of  consciousness 
by  bracketing  together  the  three  brackets  already  given  : 


Analysis  ov  Consciousness. 


I^Subject 


Subject  <■ 


aware  of 
knowing 


affected  by 


^Subject 


attending  to 


doing  work  u^xin 


ObjectJ  i.e.  Cognition. 


pleased  and  attracted  by 
or 

pained  and  reixjlled  by 


Object 


i.e.  Affection 
(Feeling  and 
Conation). 


Object 


;J  i.e. 


Attention. 


t)r,  the  complex  relation  involved  in  consciousness  may 
be  formulated  more  simply  thus  : 

knowing  and  affected  by 

Subject  < — - — > Object. 

and  attending  to 


M e may  test  this  analysis  by  applying  it  to  the  conscious 
e.xperiences  of  a student  while  listening  to  a lecture.  It 
will  be  found  that  the  three  conceptions  it  involves  apply 
not  only  to  consciousness  in  the  successive  moments,  but 
to  consciousness  in  every'  moment  of  the  particular  time 
under  investigation  ; the  student,  that  is  to  say  was  not 
at  one  moment  attending,  at  another  feeling,  and  at 
another  knowing,  but  at  each  moment  he  was  knowing 
and  feeling  and  attending.  ° 

These  three  factors  of  consciousness  are  not  only  in- 
separable, but  are  also  interdependent,  the  kind  and 
degree  of  feeling  being  conditioned  by  the  degree  of 
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activity  or  attention  exercised  upon  the  olyect  known, 
cognition  in  its  turn  being  determined  by  the  degree  of 
activity— the  greater  tlie  activity,  the  more  complex  and 
determinate  the  object  known.  The  more  activity  tlie 
student  exercises  in  follow-ing  tlie  lecturer’s  train  of 
thought,  the  clearer  are  his  ideas  and  the  greater  his 

Pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  the  subject ; the  more  pleasure 
e takes  in  the  subject,  the  more  he  is  attracted  by  it, 
the  more  activity  he  displays  and  the  clearer  becomes  his 
knowledge.  Cognition,  Affection,  and  Attention,  therefore, 
depend  upon  one  another  and  develop  together.  The 
development  of  consciousness  means  the  development  of 
Cognition  and  Affection  and  'Attention.  Now,  the  test 
of  advance  in  Cognition  is  the  increasing  determinutenesn  of 
the  object  presented  ; of  advance  in  Feeling  (Affection),  is 
increasing  susceptibility  of  the  subject ; and  of  advance  in 
Attention  (Activity),  is  increasing  effectiveness,  measured 
by  the  amount  of  alteration  in  the  object.  This  alteration 
is  of  the  nature  of  greater  determinateness,  and  the  greater 
this  is  the  more  power  has  the  object  to  affect  the  subject — 
that  is,  the  more  susceptible  is  the  subject ; and  the  more 
susceptible  the  subject,  the  greater  the  reaction  upon  the 
object.  'Hie  development  of  consciousne.ss  involves,  there- 
fore, (1)  growing  determinateness  of  cognition,  (2)  in- 
creasing susceptibility  of  feeling,  (3)  greater  effectiveness 
of  attention. 

The  student  will  have  observed  that  the  aspect  of 
consciousness  which  we  have  called  Affection— that  is,  the 
modification  of  the  subject  brought  about  by  the  object — 
appears  to  be,  in  its  turn,  complex,  inasmuch  as  the 
modification  takes  the  form  of  Pleasure  and  Appetition  or 
of  Pain  and  Aversion.  Some  psychologists  regard  Appe- 
tition and  Aversion— that  is.  Conation — as  an  ultimate 
factor  of  consciousness,  not  determined  by  Pleasure  and 
Pain  (Feeling).  In  their  view.  Conation  is  an  ultimate 
tendency  or  impulse  to  activity,  and  Activity  is,  for  them, 
but  the  working  out  of  this  impulse.  These  writers  adopt 
a three-fold  analysis  of  consciousness  into  (1)  Cognition, 
(2)  Feeling — i.e.  Pleasure-Pain,  (3)  Conation — i.e.  Appeti- 
tion and  Aversion,  endeavour  towards  or  from  an  object.  In 
so  far  as  Conation  is  being  realized,  so  far  the  subject  is 
active  ; Conation,  therefore,  in  their  view,  is  the  essential 
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factor  of  tlie  active  side  of  consciousness.  Tlie  analysis 
civen  in  this  chapter  differs  from  tlieirs  in  regarding 
Conation  as  the  outcome-  of  Pleasure-Pain  and  as  forming 
with  Feeling  what  may  be  called  the  passive  or  “ pathic 
side  of  mind. 

In  spite  of  the  different  ways  in  which  the  ultimate 
relations  discoverable  by  introspective  analysis  have  been 
formulated,  there  is  general  agreement  among  p.sycho- 
logists  as  to  the  nature  of  consciousness — namely,  that 
consciousness  implies  a subject  (1)  knowing  objects,  (2) 
plea.sed  or  pained  by  them,  (3)  “ endeavouring  ” towards 
or  from  them,  and  (4)  doing  work  upon  (attending  to) 
them.  It  is  not  much  more  than  a question  of  arrange- 
ment whether  (3),  Conation,  shall  be  regarded  as  forming 
one  factor  with  (2),  Feeling,  or  whether  (4),  Activity,  shall 
be  regarded  as  one  factor  with  (3),  Conation. 

'flic  object  of  this  general  analysis  is  merely  to  enable 
us  to  get  clearer  conceptions  of  what  to  look  for  before 
we  set  out  upon  our  task  of  the  introspective  analysis  of 
particular  states  of  consciousue.ss. 
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AYard  : Ency.  Brit.,  XX.,  pp.  39-44. 

XXXIL,  p.  65. 

James  : Textbook  of  P.vychohgy,  Chap.  XL,  or 
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CIIAFJER  III 

COGNITION  : (1)  SENSATION 

M-'e  sliall  now  consider  separately  (1)  Cognition,  (2)  Ac- 
tivity, (3)  Feeling.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  each 
of  these  terms  stands  for  one  aspect  only  of  a psycbosis, 
and  that  what  we  examine  by  introsfiection  is  a unity,  a 
whole  state  of  consciousness,  made  up  of  these  three  dis- 
tinguishable factors.  AVe  observe  the  whole,  and  try  to 
i.soiate  in  thought  the  asiiect  under  immediate  consideration. 

By  Cognition  is  meant  the  subject’s  awareness  of  objects 
or  the  presentation  of  objects  to  tbe  subject.  The  psy- 
chologist takes  the  ordinary,  diialistic  view  of  the  universe, 
as  made  up  of  matter  and  mind  ; and  according  to  this 
view,  objects,  as  such  and  in  themselves,  are  “ outside 
the  mind  ” — they  are  not  in  consciousness ; but  objects 
known — that  is,  as  presented  to  a subject — are  psychical, 
are  in  the  mind.*’  Objects  known — that  is,  prescntcil 
to  a subject — are  called  Presentations.  We  distinguish 
various  kinds  of  Presentations,  which  are  called  (1) 
Sensations,  (2)  Percepts,  (3)  Images,  (4)  Ideas,  'lliese 
are  names  of  the  products  of  four  different  forms  of 
cognitive  activity — namely,  (1)  Sensation,  (2)  Perception, 
(3)  Imagination,  (4)  Ideation  or  Thought.  ^Fe  shall 
consider  each  of  these  forms  of  Cognition  in  turn. 

Sensation  is  the  form  of  Cognition  that  is  ordinarily 
dependent  upon  the  action  of  some  physical  stimulus  upon 
a nerve-ending.  'I'liis  is  not  a definition.  A sensation  is 
an  ultimate  form  of  cognitive  consciousness,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  defined.  We  must  have  a sensation  in  order 
to  understand  what  a sensation  is.  \Ve  cannot  describe 
sound  to  a person  who  has  never  heard.  If  1 should 
ask  a class  of  students  to  study  with  me  the  sensation 
green,  1 cannot  be  sure  that  we  are  examining  the 
same  object.  M^e  may  all  be  looking  at  the  same  green 
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thing;  but  green  is  that  which  is  in  each  of  oiir  minds  ; it 
is  a presentation.  'I’here  are  as  many  sensations  “ green  ” 
as  there  are  persons  seeing  the  green  object,  and  tliese 
presentations  may  be  very  different  from  one  anotlier. 
We  can,  then,  only  look  within  our  own  minds  to  discover 
what  sensation  is — that  is,  what  sensations  we  have  ; we 
can  say  nothing  about  their  nature  (except  by  comparison 
of  one  sensation  with  othei-s). 

Mliat  we  can  do  is  to  trace  the  physical  antecedents  of 
a sensation.  Ihese  consist  of  two  series  of  changes — one 
series  occurring  outside  the  body,  the  other  series  occurring 
within  the  body.  1 he  sensation  green  which  I now  have  is 
due,  the  ^ihysicist  tells  me,  to  waves  of  other  of  a certain 
length.  Ihe.se  waves  are  changes,  occurrences,  in  the 
physical  world.  They  affect  a part  of  my  body  jieculiarly 
susceptible  to  their  action,  and  bring  about  changes  in  the 
end  of  my  optic  nerve.  These  changes  are  propagated 
throughout  the  length  of  the  nerve  until  the  part  of  the 
brain  where  the  optic  nerve  originates  is  modified  in  its 
turn.  1 Ins  is  a series  of  physiological  changes— that  is, 
of  chanps  that  occur  in  the  matter  of  jiart  of  my  body. 

> lien  the  matter  of  a particular  portion  of  the  brain  is 
modihed  there  occurs,  in  some  way  not  the  least  under- 
stood, the  sensation  green.  M'e  can  conceive  of  the 
continuity  ot  the  change  from  ether-waves  to  hrain-dis- 
turbance,  but  we  cannot,  even  in  thought,  bridge  the  gulf 
between  change  in  nervous  substance  and  sensation.  The 
former  is  a modification  of  matter,  the  latter  a happenini; 
m coirsciousness.  Sensation,  then,  is  preceded  by  (1) 

^ stimulation,  (2)  Bodily  irritation 

I he  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  various  kinds  of 
S'rof  5 the  investiga- 

m work  ' up  by  these  stimuli,  is 

which  L m k it  is  tfie  sensation  i4lf 

Unch  is  the  object  of  study  of  the  psychologist,  'llie 

seimtion  alone  is  a ^ychical  fact ; the  others  are  physical 
facts.  Ihe  quantitative  relation  between  the  stimulus  and 
the  sensa  ion  is  the  subject-matter  of  a special  sciLme 

preceding  study  of  the  nervous-changes 

preceding  .iiid  accompanying  sensation  has  been  called 

^^re  n";if  ^ '^^^tli  these  branchenf  Sy 

^VG  arc  not  now  concerned.  ^ 
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'I'lie  student  should  realize  that  what  the  psychologist  is 
immediately  concerned  with  is  individual  consciousness, 
and,  as  we  have  no  knowledge  and  can  make  no  guess  as 
to  tlie  nature  of  the  connection  between  mind  and  body, 
we  do  well,  at  the  outset,  to  confine  ourselves  entirely  to 
the  examination  of  mental  process,  so  as  not  to  he  misled, 
by  dwelling  upon  the  material  changes  that  precede  or 
accompany  mental  changes,  into  illusory  explanation  of  the 
facts  of  consciousness.  The  beginner  will  he  tempted  to 
think  that  if  he  did  hut  know  the  constitution  and  mode 
of  functioning  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  he  would 
have  the  clue  to  the  under.standing  of  mind,  especially  of 
.sensation.  This  is  a delusion,  and  the  student  is  recom- 
mended to  read  some  work  on  the  physiology  of  the 
nervous  sy.stem,  or  a treatise  on  "Physiological  Psycho- 
logy,” to  rid  himself  of  it. 

'I'he  commonly  accej)ted  view  as  to  the  connection 
between  body  and  mind  may  be  stated  here,  for  it  is  where 
sensation  is  concerned  that  that  connection  seems  to  be 
most  intimate.  'I'he  view  is  that  all  changes  in  conscious- 
ness— that  is,  all  mental  processes— are  accompanied  by 
changes  in  the  brain,  the  central  organ  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  that  the  relation  between  mental  and 
bodily  processes  is  one  of  concomitance — of  simultaneous 
occurrence.  'I'he  connection,  then,  of  conscious  and 
neural  changes,  so  far  lus  we  can  see,  is  one  of  time  only. 
'Iliere  are  two  parallel  series  of  changes,  one  physical 
(brain-di.sturbance),  one  psychical  (mental  process),  occur- 
ring together,  hut  differing  essentially  in  nature,  so  far  as 
our  present  knowledge  goes ; the  one  series,  therefore, 
cannot  be  explained  by  reference  to  the  other  series. 
'Phis  view  of  the  connection  between  mind  and  body  is 
known  as  the  'I’heory  of  Psycho-physical  Parallelism.  It 
is  merely  a convenient  formulation  of  the  knomi  facts  ; it 
suggests  no  explanation  of  them. 

'I’he  student,  then,  is  thrown  hack  upon  the  observation 
of  his  o\vn  mind  for  the  study  of  Sensation.  He  can  begin 
by  observing  that  he  has  different  varieties  of  sensation — 
that  is,  that  sensations  differ  in  Quality.  'Phese  differences 
aftord  a basis  for  classification.  Sensations  of  like  quality 
constitute  together  what  is  called  a Sense,  and  there  are 
seven  or  eight  sen.ses.  (Iliis  is  one  of  tho.se  statements 
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which,  as  wo  said  in  Chapter  I.,  can  be  verified  only  by 
appeal  to  individual  experience.) 

Psychologists  have  distingui.shed  : — 

(1)  Sensations  of  Light  and  Colour — i.e.  a sense  of  Sight 
or  Vision. 

(2)  Sensations  of  Sound— i.e.  a sense  of  Hearing. 

(3)  Sensations  of  Contact — i.e.  a .sense  of  Touch. 

(4)  Sensations  of  the  position  and  movements  of  parts  of 
our  body — i.e.  a Muscular  Sense  or  .Muscle-Joint-Tendon 
Sense. 

(5)  Sensations  of  Smell — i.e.  a sense  of  Smell. 

(6)  Sensations  of  Taste— i.e.  a sense  of  Ta.ste. 

(7)  Sensations  of  Hot  and  Cold  —i.e.  a sense  of  Tem- 
perature. 

In  addition  to  these  different  kinds  of  Sen.sation,  we 
appear  to  have  a vague,  general,  massive  sensation  of  our 
body.  It  may  be  that  this  is  reducible  to  sensations  of 
'Pouch  (contact  of  the  tissues  of  the  internal  organs  with 
one  another)  and  of 'Pemperature  ; but  it  is  as  well,  jierhaps, 
to  recognize  as  an  eighth  sense  this  diffused  Organic 
Sensation. 

Each  of  the  seven  senses  is  connected  with  the  function- 
ing of  a part  of  the  body  with  a specially  differentiated 
structure,  called  a sense-organ.  'Phis  is  obvious  in  the 
case  of  the  “ Five  Senses  ” ; not  so  clear  in  the  case  of  the 
senses  we  have  numbered  (4)  and  (7).  'Phe  sense-organ 
of  the  Muscular  Sense  is  to  be  found  in  the  differentiated 
structure  of  the  end  of  the  nerves  which  control  move- 
ment. 'Phe  sense-organ  of  the  'Pemperature  Sense  is  a 
recent  physiological  discovery ; it  has  been  ascertained, 
by  experiment,  that  there  are  in  the  skin  Heat-spots  and 
Cold-spots.  Each  sense-ormn  is  specially  liable  to  ^ 
irritated  by  a particular  kind  of  jihysical  stimulus  (ether- 
waves,  air-waves,  particles  of  matter,  etc.),  and  w-ithin  each 
sense  there  are  varieties  of  sensation  due  to  variations 
in  the  stimulus  (length  of  ^vave,  composition  of  the  particle 
of  matter,  etc.),  'ihe  study  of  the  special  senses  does  not 
fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work  ; for  this  the  student  is 
referred  to  larger  treatises.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
indicate  genenilly  the  mode  of  treatment. 

Having  determined  by  introsMction  the  different  cla.sses 
of  Sensation,  the  student  should  examine  one  particular 
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clfiss  (say.  Sounds)  mtli  a view  to  discovering  how  sensa- 
tions of  the  same  quality  may  differ  from  one  another.  It 
is  obvious  tliat  they  have  a quantitative  aspect ; there 
may  he  more  or  less  of  one  sound  than  of  another— that  is 
to  say,  one  sound  may  have  greater  or  less  Intensity  than 
another.  We  are  here  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  quantity 
of  sound  ” as  a sen.sation,  a content  of  consciousness ; 
not  of  the  quantity  of  the  physical  stimulus  which  pro- 
duced the  sound,  which  may  also  he  studied  in  its 
quantitative  aspect.  The  Intensity  of  sensations  is  the 
characteristic  of  them  which  is  of  most  intere.st  to  the 
psychologist.  He  can  compare  one  sensation  with  another 
in  this  respect  ; he  can,  further,  by  observation  and 
experiment,  determine  the  relation  between  the  degree  of 
intensity  of  a sensation  and  the  quantity  of  the  physical 
stimulus.  Valuable  results  have  been  thus  obtained, 
which  have  been  formulated  in  what  is  known  as  the 
^V'^eber-Fechner  I^aw.  It  is  a statement  of  the  connection 
between  the  variations  in  (1)  the  amount  of  the  stimulus, 
and  (2)  the  intensity  of  the  sen,sation. 

Another  difference  between  sounds  that  the  student 
may  observe  is  that  of  varying  duration.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  call  this  characteristic  of  Sensation — namely, 
their  duration  as  apparent  to  consciousness — their  Pro- 
tensity. Experiment  shows  that  the  protensity  of  sensa- 
tions does  not  always  correspond  with  the  duration  of  the 
bodily  excitation  produced  by  the  physical  stimulus ; 
under  different  circumstances  the  sensation  aroused  by  the 
same  stimulus  may  appear  longer  or  shorter. 

A third  characteristic  of  Sensation  has  been  distin- 
guished by  psychologists  in  at  least  two  senses — namely. 
Touch  and  Sight.  It  is  a quantitative  aspect  of  sensation 
differing  in  kind  from  that  of  Intensity,  and  has  been 
called  Extensity.  “ Massiveness,”  “ voluminousness,”  are 
the  words  that  psychologists  use  to  denote  this  character- 
istic of  sensation.  'Hie  student  must  carefully  observe  his 
own  experiences  in  order  to  gain  an  understanding  of 
what  is  meant.  Dr.  Ward  thus  describes  the  difference 
between  Intensity  and  Extensity:  ‘‘Intensity  belongs  to 
what  may  be  called  ‘ graded  quantity  ’ ; it  admits  of 
increment  or  decrement,  but  is  not  a sum  of  parts. 
Extensity,  on  the  other  hand,  does  imply  plurality  . . . 
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latent  or  merged  plurality  or  a ground  of  plurality.” 
The  student,  no  doubt,  will  have  difficulty  in  grasping 
this  conception  ; he  should,  however,  realize  that  Extensity 
is  an  aspect  of  Sensation  that  has  been  discerned  by 
expert  introspective  observers,  and,  under  their  guidance, 
he  should  endeavour  to  distinguish  it  in  his  owi  sense- 
experiences. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  considered  the  simplest  form 
of  Cognition — namely,  that  which  is  dependent  upon  our 
bodies  being  irritated  by  a physical  stimulus,  n’^o  left 
aside  considerations  of  the  nature  of  the  various  forms 
of  stimulation,  and  of  the  mode  of  functioning  of  the 
specialized  parts  of  the  body  susceptible  to  stimulation, 
and  thought  only  of  Sensation  as  .a  happening  in  con- 
sciousness. We  enumerated  the  different  kinds  of  sensa- 
tions, and  observed  that  sensations  of  tlie  same  Quality 
differ  from  one  another  in  (1)  Intensity,  (2)  Protensity, 
(3)  Extensity. 
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CHAl’TER  IV 

COGNITION  : (2)  PKUCEITION 

Perception  is  the  form  of  Cognition  whereby  we  become 
aware  of  a world  of  objects,  immediately  presented  to  our 
senses.  In  dealing  with  Sensation  we  excluded  direct 
reference  to  anything  outside  our  minds.  Sensation  is 
material  which  becomes  ours  by  cognition  ; Perception  is 
the  working  up  of  the  material  afforded  by  the  senses. 
It  is  prob>vble  that  there  never  is  a moment  when  our 
cognitive  consciousness  is,  as  it  were,  all  sensation  ; from 
the  beginning,  the  mind  does  work  upon  its  sense-impre.s- 
sions.  It  is  sometimes  .said,  therefore,  that  we  never  do 
have  a ‘'pure  sensation,”  that  our  earliest  presentations 
are  “elementary  percepts.”  This  is  true  in  the  sense 
that  we  cannot  point  to  any  particular  experience  of  ours 
and  say  that  the  cognitive  factor  of  it  is  wholly  sensational ; 
there  is  no  doubt,  from  the  beginning,  that  objective 
reference  which  is  part  of  Perception.  But  this  does  not 
destroy  the  utility,  for  purposes  of  thought,  of  the  distinc- 
tion we  are  making  between  Sensation  and  Perception. 
Like  all  scientific  distinctions,  it  involves  drawing  a line 
where  there  is  none  in  nature.  Sensation  and  Perception 
are  both  abstract  conceptions,  the  work  of  the  psychologist. 
What  is  concrete  is  an  actual  experience,  a psychosis. 
Sensation  and  Perception  are  but  two  conceptions  which 
apply  to  the  cognitive  side  of  a particular  experience. 
Both  involve  conscious  activity — that  is,  they  are  occur- 
rences possible  only  in  an  individual  mind.  But  in  Sensa- 
tion tbe  activity  of  the  subject  is  at  a minimum ; it  is 
confined  wholly  to  receiving,  to  having  the  sensation  ; 
whereas,  in  Perception,  there  is  a higher  degree  of 
conscious  activity  involved.  The  subject  modifies,  works 
up,  arranges  its  material. 

lliree  different  forms  of  activity,  at  least,  are  distinguish- 
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able  in  the  process  of  perceiving  objects.  The  first 
is  the  modification  of  the  sense-experience,  due  to  the 
repeated  presentation  of  the  same  olyect ; the  seeond  is  the 
grouping  or  combination  of  sensjitions,  occurring  simul- 
tiuieously  or  succes-sively,  so  as  to  form  a whole  ; tlie  third 
is  the  attribution  to  the  “ wholes  ” so  constructed  of  a 
unity  of  which  we  have  had  ex|)erience  only  in  our  omi 
consciousness.  Perception,  then,  is  a complex  process 
involving,— (1)  modification  of  sense-experience  ; (2)  .syn- 
thesis of  sense-experjence  ; (3)  projection  of  the  “self.” 
The  data  for  Perception  are,  then, — (1)  sense-impre.ssions 
— that  is,  the  effect  in  consciousne.ss  of  physical  stimulation 
of  our  scn.se-organs  ; and  (2)  the  “ self.’’  Perception  is  the 
work  we  do  with  this  material.  U'e  are  now  setting  out 
to  study  how  the  baby  comes  to  know  his  rattle  ; how  I 
know—  that  is,  have  a perception  of— that  bird  whicli  1 now 
see  and  hear. 

^ye  will  consider  first  the  modification  of  sense-e.x- 
perience.  This  depends  upon  a fundamental  (juality  of 
mind  that  it  hius  in  common  with  matter— namely,  Plasti- 
city. Psychologists  have  distinguished  three  effects  of 
this  inherent  characteristic  of  consciousne.ss,  to  which  they 
have  given  the  names  (1)  Retentiveness,  (2)  Assimilation, 
(3)  Differentiation. 

By  Retenliycness  is  meant  the  fact  that  a presentation 
tends  to  persist.  ^V'hon  a presentation  has  once  occurred 
in  a mind,  that  mind  can  never  be  as  though  it  had  never 
had  that  particular  presentation.  AVithout  Retentiveness, 
no  progress  would  be  possible;  it  is  the  basis  for  all 
growth,  all  development.  Development  takes  place  only 
by  a process  being  modified  by  a prior  proce.ss.  Re- 
tentiveness is  the  name  for  such  })ersistence  of  the  effect 
of  mental  processes. 

Ihe  modification  of  a sensation  produced  by  the  per- 
sistent effects  of  preceding  sensations  of  the  same  quality 
IS  what  the  psychologist  calls  Assimilation,  a principle  that 
follows  from  the  retentiveness  of  mind.  1 have  now  a 
sensation  red,  part  of  my  perception  of  a red  tablecloth. 
ITie  theory  of  the  psychologist  is  that  that  sen.se- 
impression  red  is  not  precisely  similar  to  the  sense- 
impression  red  that  I had  when  I perceived  the  same 
object  yesterday,  or  that  I had  the  first  time  that  1 saw  the 
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table-cloth.  It  may  he  that  no  introspective  te.st  that  ive 
can  devise  will  reveal  differences  between  successive  sense- 
impressions  from  the  same  object ; still,  if  wbat  we  have 
said  about  Retentiveness  holds  good,  the  theory  that  no 
two  sensations  arc  precisely  similar  is  valid. 

\Yc  apply  this  theory  to  explain  the  development  of  the 
mind  in  the  power  of  sense-discrimination.  According 
to  the  principle  of  Aasimilation,  a sensation  of  the  same 
quality — that  is,  a sense-impression  due  to  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  physical  stimulus — becomes  more  and  more 
unlike  tbe  first  sensation  of  that  particular  kind,  though, 
as  we  said,  there  is,  in  practice,  a limit  to  the  power  of 
testing  this  process  of  modification.  Sensations  of  the 
same  quality,  then,  are  continuously  being  modified  in 
the  process  of  Assimilation.  Rut  from  the  first  moment 
of  our  conscious  experience  we  liave  an  indefinite  number 
of  sensations  of  different  kinds.  'I'hese  are  all  being 
gradually  and  continuously  modified  by  assimilation  ; the 
result  is  that  they  are  becoming  increasingly  different  from 
one  another.  Differentiation  of  pre.sentations  is  the  effect 
of  Assimilation. 

'I’he  principle  of  the  Progreesive  Differentiation  of  Pre- 
sentations  is  the  fundamental  law  of  cognitive  dcvcloj)- 
ment.  It  is  the  process  by  which  the  child  comes,  in  fact, 
to  know  the  world  as  it  appears  to  the  mature  mind  ; that 
is  to  say,  it  is  the  process  by  which  he  comes  to  have 
sense-experiences  similar  to  those  of  the  adult.  A child, 
it  is  supposed,  does  not,  at  the  outset,  see  red  as  one 
colour  and  orange  as  another ; two  similar  objects, 
differing  onljr  as  regards  their  colour,  red  and  orange, 
would  be  indistinguishable  by  him.  Rut  as  the  red  object 
is  repeatedly  presented,  liis  sensation  red  becomes 
modified  (in  the  process  of  Assimilation)  until  it  approxi- 
mates to  the  average  grown-up  person’s  sensation  from 
the  same  coloured  object.  The  same  process  takes  place 
with  respect  to  the  sensation  orange  from  the  orange 
object.  dTie  result  of  the  two  processes  of  modification 
by  Assimilation  is  that  red  and  orange,  winch  were  at 
first  hardly  differentiated,  are  now  clearly  differentiated 
from  one  another,  and  that  the  red  object  and  the  orange 
object  when  now  presented  are  recognized.  Recognition 
is  the  test  of  the  process  of  Differentiation.  I have  to  hear 
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the  same  series  of  notes  man}'  times  before  I differentiate 
the  sound  from  the  sound  of  otlier  series  I have  heard, 
and,  when  I do  so  differentiate  it,  I say  I recognize  the 
tune.  A process  like  this  is  at  work  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  child’s  sense-experience  ; his  world — that  is, 
the  content  of  his  consciousness — becomes  more  and  more 
differentiated.  It  was,  at  first,  a ‘'distinction-less  totality” ; 
it  becomes,  in  the  end,  a whole  made  up  of  highly 
differentiated  parts. 

ACe  can  trace  this  same  principle  of  Differentiation  in 
the  process  by  which  an  adult  grows  expert  in  some 
particular  cla.ss  of  sense-experience.  I'he  tea-taster  dis- 
criminates and  recognizes  where  the  ordinary  tea-drinker 
fails  to  do  so.  In  his  case.  Assimilation  and  Differentiation 
have  done  their  utmost  within  the  sphere  of  Taste  as  far 
as  that  class  of  experiences  is  concerned  ; in  that  depart- 
ment of  sense-experience,  the  tea-taster  has  many  more 
presentations  than  the  ordinary  person — his  world  is  fuller 
of  objects.  The  training  of  the  artist  leads  to  increased 
differentiation  within  the  sphere  of  vision  ; the  training  of 
the  musician  to  increased  differentiation  within  the  sphere 
of  sound. 

In  order  to  test  his  apprehension  of  the  conceptions  we 
have  just  described — Retentiveness,  Assimilation,  Differ- 
entiation the  student  might  set  himself  to  improve  his 
power  of  discrimination  within  a limited  sphere  (say,  the 
matching  of  colours),  and  to  study  the  mental  processes 
involved.  It  requires  an  effort  to  realize  that  it  is  only 
by  similar  processes,  exercised  from  our  first  moment  of 
consciousness,  that  we  have  come  to  know  this  world,  “ so 
full  of  a number  of  tiling.”  'The  student  will  do  well  to 
familiarize  himself  with  this  idea.  We  can,  with  an  effort 
of  im^ination,  dissolve  this  cosmos  we  have  made  into 
its  primordial  chaos.  Not  only  can  we  merge  colours 
into  one  colour,  sounds  into  one  sound,  but  also  smeU  into 
taste,  taste  into  touch,  touch  into  hearing,  until  we  find 
ourselves  thinking,  not  of  sensations,  but  of  one  sensation, 
containing  the  germ  of  them  all.  It  is  with  some  such 
experience,  some  such  presentation,  that  the  individual 
consciousness  begins,  and  out  of  it,  by  progressive 
differentiation,  we  have  each  of  us  buUt  up  our  own 
particular  universe. 
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“'Pile  very  first  sensation  which  an  infant  gets  is  for 
liim  the  outer  universe.  And  the  universe  which  he  comes 
to  know  in  later  life  is  nothing  but  an  amplification  of 
that  first  simple  germ,  which,  by  accretion  on  the  one 
hand  and  intussusception  on  the  other,  has  grown  so  big 
and  complex  and  articulate  that  its  first  estate  is  un- 
rememberahle.  In  his  dumb  awakening  to  tbe  con- 
sciousness of  something  there,  a mere  this  as  yet  (or 
something  for  which  even  the  term  this  would  perhaps  be 
too  discriminate,  and  the  intellectual  acknowledgment 
of  which  would  be  better  expressed  by  the  bare  inter- 
jection ‘ lo  ! ’),  the  infant  encounters  an  object  in  which 
(tliough  it  be  given  in  a pure  sensation)  all  the  ‘ cate- 
gories of  the  understanding’  are  contained  ....  The 
object  which  the  numerous  inpouring  currents  of  the 
baby  bring  to  his  consciousne.«s  is  one  big,  blooming 
buzzing  Confusion,  'lliat  Confusion  is  the  baby’s  universe  ; 
the  universe  of  all  of  us  is  still  to  a great  extent  such  a 
confusion,  potentially  resolvable  and 
resolved,  but  not  yet  actually  resolved  i 

H’e  have  now  to  consider  Perception,  in  its  second 
aspect,  as  a process  of  synthesis  of  sense-experience.  The 
sense-impressions  that  are  synthesized  may  occur  either 
together  or  in  succession.  The  simplest  case  to  take, 
perhaps,  is  that  of  two  sensations  following  one  another. 
There  comes  a moment  in  consciousness  when  the  two 
together  are  regarded  as  forming  a whole — when  what  is 
attended  to  is  not  Sensation  {a)  and  then  Sensation  {b) 
but  [Sensation  (n)  followed  by  Sensation  (!»)].  This  is  a 
whole  constructed  by  the  exercise  of  conscious  activity, 
and  constituting  a very  simple  form  of  Percept.  Such  a 
synthesis  is  made  possible  by  Retentiveness,  just  as  it  was 
Retentiveness  that  made  Differentiation  possible.  Sensation 
(a)  happens  and  persists ; while  (a)  is  still  persisting.  Sensa- 
tion (h)  happens,  and  is  what  it  is  because  Sensation  (a) 
happened  before  it.  If  Sensation  (ft)  had  followed  upon  a 
different  sensation  (say.  Sensation  a?)  it  w'ould  not  have 
been  the  same,  for  in  that  case  a?  would  have  been  per- 
sisting in  consciousness  instead  of  Sensation  (a). 

From  one  point  of  view,  then.  Perception  consists  of 


demanding  to  be 
ito  parts.’’  * 


James’s  Textbook,  p.  16. 
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tlie  construction  of  a unity  out  of  a series  of  sensations, 
each  member  of  the  series  being  aifected  by  the  persis- 
tence in  consciousness  of  the  preceding  members.  Each 
member  of  the  series  has  a peculiar  significance,  due  to 
its  position  in  the  series — that  is,  a significance  that  is  due 
to  the  persisting  effects  of  the  preceding  members  of  the 
scries.  Tliis  significance  wbicb  belongs  to  a scries  upon 
its  first  occurrence  has  been  called  Primary  Meaning. 
The  student  will  be  helped  to  understand  what  is  meant 
by  examining  in  himself  the  process  of  bearing— that  is, 
of  “perceiving,”  in  the  technical  mcanitig  of  the  word — 
a melody  for  the  fir.st  time.  'Ilie  first  pbra.se  of  the 
melody  may  be  regarded  as  the  whole  that  is  constructed, 
and  each  note  in  the  phrase  has,  we  may  observe,  a sj>ecial 
value  or  meaning  due  to  its  position  in  the  phrase.  'I'be 
melody  is  a melodv  partly  by  virtue  of  this  Primary 
Meaning,  the  immediate  result  of  Uetentiveness. 

I\'e  may  now  consider  the  effect  in  consciousness  of  a 
repetition  of  the  same  series.  Sj)eaking  generally,  we 
may  Siiy  that  the  whole,  made  iy>  of  members  of  a series, 
becomes  more  complicated.  Me  trace  this  effect,  again, 
to  the  fact  of  Uetentiveness,  the  plasticity  of  mind.  To 
take  once  more  the  experience  of  bearing  a melody  : when 
we  have  beard  the  same  series  of  sounds  many  times,  it 
appears  to  us  tb.at  when  the  series  has  been  started — that 
is,  when  the  melody  is  begun — we  know  bow  it  is  going 
on.  Not  that  we  could  continue  the  series,  but  as  the 
successive  members  of  the  series  follow  one  another,  our 
mental  attitude  is,  “Just  what  I expected”;  though,  when 
we  think  about  it,  we  recognize  the  fact  that  we  bad  not 
in  our  minds  a definite  image  of  what  we  were  expecting, 
luicb  member  of  the  series  involves,  as  it  were,  an  im- 
plicit anticipation  of  the  succeeding  members.  At  this 
stage,  each  member  of  the  series  has  a double  significance, 
due  (1)  to  the  effect  of  the  preceding  members  of  the 
series  (Primary  Meaning),  and  (2)  to  the  effect  of  the 
succeeding  members  of  the  series  (Secondary  Meaning). 
This  second  kind  of  significance  is  due  to  the  persistence 
in  consciousness  of  the  effect  of  previous  occurrences  of 
the  same  series.  Uetentiveness  of  such  effects  is  the  basis 
of  the  process  that  has  been  called  the  Acquirement  of 
Secondary  Meaning. 
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The  whole  tliat  is  constructed  from  the  members  of  the 
series  is  determined  by  tlie  Primary  and  the  Secondary 
Meaning  of  the  sense-imiwessions  constituting  the  series, 
and  the  construction  of  such  wlioles  is  an  important  part 
of  the  process  we  call  Perception  ; it  begins,  as  does 
Differentiation,  with  the  earliest  moment  of  consciousness. 
Sense-impressions  of  all  kinds  that  occur  serially,  whether 
muscular  sensations  or  sensations  of  touch  or  sight  or 
hearing,  may  acquire  this  two-fold  significance.  We  may 
take  as  an  e.\ample  of  a .series  made  up  of  sensations  of 
different  kinds  the  sense-experiences  involved  in  playing 
a scale  upon  the  piano.  We  begin  with  muscular  seiisii- 
tions  (M)  due  to  the  position  of  the  body  when  our  thumb 
is  on  the  key-board  ; this  is  accompanied  by  sensations 
of  contact  (C)  due  to  the  pressure  of  our  thumb  on  the 
key,  accompanied  by  the  sound  (8)  of  the  note.  ^Ye  now 
place  our  first  finger  upon  the  next  key,  and  get,  as  we  do 
•SO,  (1)  muscular  .sensations  (Mi),  (2)  sensations  of  contact 
and  pre.ssure  (C,),  (3)  sound-sensations  (S|).  We  have  now 
mentioned  six  members  of  the  series — M,  C,  S : Mi,  C„  S, : 
— and  we  might  continue  it  indefinitely.  The  fir.st 
time  we  play  a scale,  the  members  of  this  series  have 
Primary  Meaning — that  is,  a special  value  to  consciousness 
through  their  having  been  preceded  by  particular  sense- 
impressions.  After  several  repetitions  of  the  scale,  the 
members  of  the  series  acquire  Secondary  Meaning — that 
is,  they  begin  to  “ mean  ” that  the  otlier  members  will 
follow  ; at  any  stage  in  the  occurrence  of  the  serie.s  our 
mental  attitude  is  that  of  implicit  anticipation  of  what  is 
to  follow.  I'lie  whole  series  becomes  familiar  to  us  ; one 
member  of  it  is,  as  it  were;,  the  cue  for  the  next,  so  that 
the  result  of  repetition  is  that  we  acquire  familiarity  with 
the  series  and  facility  in  producing  it. 

'I'he  student  is  advised  to  analyse,  similarly,  the  process 
that  a child  goes  through  in  learning  to  walk  upstairs.  It 
involves,  he  will  see,  the  co-ordination  of  two  series  of  sen- 
sations— one  a series  of  muscle-joint-tendon  sensations,  the 
other  a series  of  contacts,  a member  of  either  series  forming 
the  cue  for  the  occurrence  of  a member  of  the  other. 

^V^e  have  dealt  so  far  with  the  process  of  construction 
involved  in  forming  wholes  out  of  temj)oral  series  of  sense- 
impressions  either  of  the  same  or  of  different  quality.  A 
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further  ^>rocess  of  construction  is  involved  in  our  becoming 
aware  ot  a world  of  objects— a process,  namely,  of  making 
a unity  out  of  a number  of  sense-impressions  of  different 
quality,  occurring  ximultaneoui'/y  ; a process,  that  is,  of 
yrouping  members  of  different  series  of  sense-impressions, 
j)resent  in  consciousness  at  one  and  the  sjime  time. 

W'e  may  regard  the  whole  of  our  sense-e.xperience  as 
formed  of  an  indefinite  number  of  series  constructed  by  the 
process  we  have  described  as  the  Acquirement  of  .Meaning. 
Vet  these  series  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  tobilly  distinct 
from  one  another  ; our  sense-experience  is  one—  it  forms 
what  has  been  called  a continuum.  W'e  may  reganl 
the  various  series  as  continua  within  a continuum.  'J'lie 
further  process  we  have  now  to  consider  is  tliat  of 
.selecting  sense-impressions  from  various  continua  occur- 
ring together  and  building  them  into  a unity.  'Die  baby 
sees  certain  colours,  bears  certain  sounds]  has  certain 
.sensations  of  conUict  and  certain  muscular  sensations,  at 
one  and  the  same  moment.  'I’bis  same  group  of  visual, 
auditory,  Actual,  and  muscular  sensations  occurs  re- 
peatedly. It  is  not  a new  and  unfamiliar  group  each  time 
it  occurs.  Uetentiveness  produces  its  effect  here  as  in  the 
case  of  single  sense-impressions  and  of  the  series  of  con- 
secutive sense-impressions,  already  considered.  The  effect 
of  the  “grouping”  of  sense-inqwessions  from  different 
series  persists ; the  child  grows  familiar  with  that  parti- 
cular group  and  learns  to  regard  it  as  a unity— it  stands 
in  bis  pperience  for  what  we  call  bis  “rattle.”  'Iliis 
•synthetic  process,  like  the  other  processes  included  under 
1 erception  that  we  have  already  analysed,  is  one  on  which 
we  are  engaged  from  the  beginning  of  our  conscious  life. 
It  IS,  like  them,  dependent  upon  the  double  fact  that  the 
same  material  object  is  presented  to  the  mind  again  and 
again,  and  that  the  effects  of  presentation  are  retained  by 
the  mind  ; that  is  to  say,  it  is  dependent  upon  the  “same- 
ness ’ of  matter  and  the  plasticity  of  mind.  This  process 
of  synthesis,  ot  building  up  in  consciousness  the  unity 
corresponding  to  a material  object,  is  no  doubt  accel- 
erated in  the  growing  mind  by  the  action  of  adults  in 
arranging  the  child’s  environment  so  that  the  same  groups 
of  sense-impressions  occur  frequently  and  at  short  in- 
tor\als.  If  left  to  hiinselt  the  cliild  would  no  doubt  in 
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time  “learn”  liis  rattle;  that  is  to  say,  he  would  put 
together  certain  colours  (from  his  colour  continuum), 
certain  sensations  of  conhict  (from  his  touch  continuum), 
certain  muscular  sensations  involved  in  grasping  and 
shaking  (from  his  continuum  of  muscle-joint-tendon  sensa- 
tions), and  certain  sounds  (from  his  sound  continuum) — but 
his  nurse  helps  him  to  do  this  more  effectively  and  rapidly, 
hy  putting  the  rattle  into  his  hand  and  making  him  shake 
it  (f.e.  producing  at  her  will  the  series  of  muscular  sensa- 
tions involved),  hy  placing  the  rattle  so  that  the  child  can 
easily  focus  his  eyes  upon  it,  and  hy  shaking  it  so  that  the 
sound  is  made  more  pronounced  and  tlierefore  likely  to 
impress  the  child  more  than  other  sounds  occurring  at  the 
Siime  moment.  Uy  such  methods,  certain  parts  of  different 
series  of  sense-impressions  become  emphasized  in  the 
child’s  mind  over  others  ; these  occur  together  frequently, 
and  the  selection  of  them  from  their  various  .series  is  the 
process  we  have  been  <!alling  that  of  synthesis,  or  the 
construction  of  “objects.”  'lliis  process  of  selection  is 
going  on  in  our  minds  continually.  The  gromi-up  }>erson 
has  made  a habit  (the  effect  of  lletentivenes.s)  of  .selecting 
in  the  .same  way  always,  and  we  nearly  all  of  us  inake  the 
.same  selection — that  is,  we  construct  the  sfune  “ objects.” 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  select  for  grouping  those 
sense-impre.ssions  which  are  immediately  concerned  with 
our  needs  ; tlie  first  objects  that  a child  learns  are  those 
connected  with  his  food.  It  is  due  also  to  the  fact  that 
the  environment  of  most  of  us  who  get  to  know  one 
another’s  minds  is  very  much  the  .same.  'I'he  selection 
of  sense-impres.sions  for  empha.sis  and  grouping  by  the 
cave-dwellers,  by  pigmies,  hy  children,  by  animals,  un- 
doubtedly differs  widely  from  ours.  ’I'liey  emphasize  for 
their  purposes  what  ours  lead  us  to  ignore. 

It  requires  considerable  mental  effort  to  conceive  of  our 
“ groups  ” — that  is,  our  percepts — as  made  up  of  members 
of  series  of  sense-impressions,  because  by  no  possible  effort 
can  we  actually  perform  the  process  of  breaking  up  the 
groups.  'I'lio  work  of  the  mind,  once  done,  can  never  be 
undone.  can,  however,  in  thought  unravel  our  sense- 

experience.  As  before,  hy  an  effort  of  thought,  we 
dissolved  our  cognitive  consciousness  into  one  general 
sensation,  so  now,  hy  an  effort,  we  can  annihilate  objects 
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and  conceive  of  our  knowledge  of  the  world  as  consisting 
of  series  of  sensiitions.  This  conception  helps  us  to  realize 
what  is  involved  in  knowing  an  object.  \Ve  have  grown 
so  accustomed  to  perceive  the  same  thiiiM  that  we  have 
difficulty  in  realizing  that  we  have  not  idways  perceived 
them,  and  that  the  Perception  of  objects  is  a long,  compli- 
cated process.  It  has  often  been  observed  that  children 
are  not  so  much  interested  by  conjurers’  tricks  as  are 
adults,  'rills  is  because  children  have  not  learned  to 
know  a stable  world  of  objects ; they  are  only  as  yet 
engap;ed  in  the  proce.ss  of  making  selections  of  sen.se-im- 
pressions  and  grouping  them  together.  To  them,  as  yet, 
the  world  is  full  of  surprises — of  conjurers’  tricks.  As 
we  have  said,  the  action  of  adults  in  arranging  the  child’s 
environment  determines  very  largely  what  groups  he 
makes  that  is,  what  objects  he  gets  to  know ; and  it  is 
intere-sting  to  observe  that,  in  the  last  resort,  all  that 
the  grown-up  person  can  do  for  the  child  is  so  to  arrange 
matter  that  the  child  s sense-organs  are  affected  and  his 
sense-experiences  so  far  determined. 

M e have  now  to  consider  how  the  child  comes  to  regard 
groups  of  sense-impressions,  repeatedly  occurring,  as 
caused  by  objects,  and  by  objects  existing  when  he  does 
not  perceive  them— as  standing,  that  is  to  say,  for  realities 
other  than  Ins  own  experiences.  We  can  find  an  explana- 
tion only  in  the  third  aspect  of  Perception  that  wo 
mentioned— namely,  the  projection  of  the  “self.” 

1 he  percept  of  our  botlily  self  is  merely  one  of  those 
groups  ot  sense-impressions  whose  construction  we  have 
been  considering  ; it  is  the  result  of  a synthesis  of  certain 
selected  visual,  motor  and  organic  sensations  having  a 
peculiar  pei-mancnce  (and  a specially  close  relation  to 
teeling).  It  is,  therefore,  not  a knowledge  of  self  in  this 
sense  that  we  postulate  in  order  to  explain  the  process  of 
the  perception  of  objects.  IVeither  do  we  assume  self- 
consciousness  111  the  sense  of  that  knowledge  of  self  that 
Hc  get  as  the  result  of  introspection  ; that  is  the  result 
ot  a much  more  advanced  cognitive  development  than 
that  im  olved  in  the  perception  of  things  as  persistiiiir 
independently  of  our  consciousness  of  them.  ?)ur  pro- 

® "'e  have  found 

by  analysis  to  be  synthesized  groups  of  sense-impressions 
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as  though  they  actually  were  objects  having  specific 
qualities,  and  we  find,  as  a rule,  that  experience  warrants 
us  in  so  treating  them.  The  main  instrument  by  whicli 
we  learn,  in  the  first  place,  to  regard  these  groups  of 
sense-impressions  as  external  realities  is  our  power  of 
obtaining  at  will  certain  forms  of  sense-experience.  Wc 
get  them  by  means  of  movement.  Movements  involve 
the  sensations  that  we  have  called  muscle-joint-tendon 
sensations.  The  child  soon  learns  that  he  can  get  series  of 
these  at  pleasure,  and  he  finds  that  sometimes  a particular 
series — that  is,  what  is  objectively  a particular  movement 
— leads  to  a series  of  another  kind,  and  sometimes  it  does 
not.  For  instance,  the  child  can  get,  when  he  will,  the 
series  of  muscle-joint-tendon  sensations  that  comes  from 
putting  his  hand  in  a particular  position  ; but  whether 
anything  comes  into  contact  with  his  hand  or  not — that  is, 
whether  he  gets  a series  of  contact  and  pressure  sensations 
or  not — depends  upon  conditions  over  which  he  has  no 
control.  Those  sense-impressions  whicli  he  cannot  origi- 
nate are  regarded  as  due  to  that  which  is  not  himself — that 
is,  they  are  interpreted  as  external  objects.  Knowledge  of 
external  objects  advances  pari  passu  with  control  of  move- 
ment, and  it  is  by  adapting  himself  to  external  conditions 
that  the  child  learns  to  know  his  world.  He  learns  by 
experience  to  produce  the  precise  series  of  muscular  sensa- 
tions that  will  lead  to  a desired  sensory-series ; that  is  to 
say,  he  extends  his  knowledge  by  means  of  motor-adaptation, 
involving  that  co-ordination  of  motor  and  sensory  impres- 
sions which  we  have  already  analysed  in  the  processes  of 
playing  scales  and  walking  upstairs. 

Having  thus  arrived  at  knowing  that  which  is  not 
himself — that  is,  at  knowing  an  “ object  ” — the  child  pro- 
ceeds to  regard  it  as  of  a nature  like  that  of  the  only  unity 
of  wliich  he  has  any  experience— namely,  his  individual 
self.  'ITiis  is  done,  as  we  have  said,  without  any  explicit, 
determinate  cognition  of  self.  The  only  experience  we 
have  of  an  individual  is  of  a permanent,  active  self.  It  is 
by  analogy  with  this  self  that  we  regard  objects  as  having 
a unity,  a permanence,  and  a kind  of  activity  (to  which 
we  give  the  name  Resistance).  This  is  what  we  mean  when 
we  say  that  the  projection  of  self  is  an  essential  part  of 
our  perception  of  a world  of  external  things. 
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We  have  now  completed  our  general  survey  of  the 
processes  involved  in  Perception,  regarded  as  the  working 
up  of  sense-material  and  the  interpretation  of  ” objects  ’’ 
as  things  analogous  to  ourselves.  ^V'’e  have  made  no 
explicit  reference  to  one  very  important  form  that  those 

fnocesses  take — namely.  Spatial  Perception  (that  is,  the 
ocalization  of  extended  bodies  in  space).  We  learn  to 
know  objects  as  having  a certain  magnitude  and  a certain 
position — that  is,  as  being  at  a certain  distance  from  us  or 
other  objects.  'ITiis  knowledge  is  acquired  by  means  of 
the  processes  already  analysed, — namely  (1)  the  progressive 
differentiation  of  sense-impressions  (Touch  and  Sight) 
based  upon  original  differences  in  their  extensity  ; (2)  the 
grouping  of  these  differentiated  sensations  into  series  so 
as  to  form  a system  of  what  are  called  Local  Signs — 
a unique  character  attaching  to  each  differentiated 
impression  of  touch  and  sight,  corresponding  to  the  local 
character  of  the  physical  irritation  involved  ; (3)  the  co- 
ordination of  these  series  of  differentiated  sense-impres- 
sion.s — each  with  a different  local  sign — with  series  of 
Motor-sensations.  In  the  case  of  sight,  these  motor- 
sensations  occur  in  the  adjustment  of  the  eye-ball  by 
means  of  its  apparatus  of  muscles  ; in  the  case  of  touch, 
they  occur  in  movements  of  the  limbs  and  of  the  whole 
body.  The  combination  and  co-ordination  of  sense-im- 
pressions derived  from  the  two  senses — Touch  and  Sight — 
accelerates  our  perception  of  space.  To  understand  the 
whole  process  fully,  the  student  must  apply  the  general 
principles  wo  have  just  enumerated  to  particular  conscious 
experiences.  For  guidance  in  this  detailed  work  he  is 
referred  to  larger  treatises. 
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CHAPTER  V 

COGNITION  : (3)  IMAGINATION 

So  far  we  have  dealt  only  with  forms  of  Cognition  immedi- 
ately dependent  upon  the  actual  irritation  of  our  sense- 
organs  hy  some  physical  stimulus  ; we  have  now  to  consider 
other  and  higher  forms  of  Cognition  which  are  not 
immediately  dependent  upon  physical  stimulation.  The 
mental  j)roducts  of  these  higher  processes  are  sometimes 
called  Representations,  or  Secondary  Presentations,  to 
distinguish  them  from  sensations  and  percepts,  wliich 
are  called  I’rimary  Presentations,  or  simply  Presenta- 
tions. After  a certain  early  .stage  of  development  has 
been  reached,  we  can  indeed  discover  in  one  and  the  same 
mental  product  both  Pre.sentative  and  Representative 
elements.  It  is  usual  to  call  such  a product — a pro- 
duct, that  is,  of  a Presentative-Representative  process — a 
Percept ; hut  this  use  of  the  term  must  be  distinguished 
from  that  adopted  in  the  last  chapter,  wdiere  we  limited  the 
term  to  those  mental  products  conditioned  immediately  by 
physical  stimulation.  More  than  mere  Perception,  as  we 
nave  defined  it,  is  involved  in  my  mental  attitude  ns  I say, 
” That  is  a blackbird  I hear,”  “ A ship  I see  on  the  horizon,” 
^'My  friend,  coming  to  meet  me.”  In  these  cases  the 
actual  percept — that  is,  the  presentative  element — is  a 
series  of  sounds  or  a small  coloured  jiatch  which  we  locate 
at  a certain  distance  from  us.  Nevertheless,  it  is  said  that 
we  ” perceive,”  have  a perception  of,  a bird,  a shij),  a par- 
ticular person.  Perception  in  this  sense  is  not  merely  the 
resultant  of  the  processes  analysed  in  the  last  chapter  ; it 
involves,  besides  those  processes,  representatwe  elements 
due  to  the  more  or  less  e.xplicit  reinstatement  in  conscious- 
ness of  p;ist  perceptual  experience. 

The  subject  of  this  chapter  is  the  conditions  of  (1)  the 
origin,  and  (2)  the  recurrence  in  consciousness,  of  those 
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copies  of  percepts  that  we  call  Representations  or  Images. 
'I’he  student  nuist  observe  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
“image”  is  used  in  Psychology;  it  stands  for  the  “copy” 
of  any  kind  of  percept,  whether  based  upon  visual,  auditory, 
tactual,  or  muscular  sense-impressions.  It  is  better  for  us 
to  be^in  our  examination  of  the  process  of  Representjition 
with  images  in  their  full  and  independent  form,  not  with 
those  presentative-representative  complexes  that  we  have 
just  referred  to. 

nie  older  psychologists  failed  to  recognize  that  there  was 
a problem  of  the  origin  of  images  ; they  contented  them- 
selves with  investigating  the  conditions  of  their  appearance 
in  consciousness — that  is,  the  relation  of  images  to  one 
another  in  a train  of  thought.  Recent  jisychological  work 
shows,  however,  that  we  need  not  regard  as  impossible  of 
explanation  the  problem  of  how  1 come  to  be  able  to  .see, 
with  my  ndnd’s  eye,  a chair,  a sea-gull,  a cliff,  when  no 
chair  or  bird  or  rock  is  being  presented  to  my  sen.ses. 
M'e  can  only  indicate  the  line  the  inquiry  is  taking.  It 
appears  obvious  that,  if  images  are  not  ultimate,  they  emerge 
as  the  result  of  mental  activity  exercised  in  perceptual 
process.  We  seek  for  the  origin  of  images,  then,  in  our 
perceptual  experience,  and  find  it  in  that  “ implicit  antici- 
jiatioii  ” which  constitutes  what  has  been  called  Secondary 
cleaning.  In  the  process  of  the  acquirement  of  Secondary 
Meaning  our  miml  hikes  a prospective  attitude  ; each 
member  of  a series  “ means  ” to  us  that  which  is  to  follow, 
but,  as  yet,  we  can  frame  no  image  of  what  does  follow. 
'Hie  “meaning”  is  of  the  nature  of  an  image,  but  it  has 
no  existence  apart  from  that  of  a particular  sense-impres- 
sion, a member  of  a particular  series  ; it  is  “ bound  to,” 
“implicate  in,”  that  sense-impression.  Should  anything 
happen  to  set  it  free,  it  would  have  an  independent 
existence  as  a specific  product  of  mind,  an  image.  M'^hat 
are  the  conditions  that  conduce  to  such  a breaking  away, 
to  the  making  of  an  image  ? Let  us  suppose  that  we  have 
grown  familiar  with  a particular  series  of  co-ordinated 
motor  and  sensory  impressions  that  has  always  culminated  in 
a particularly  interesting  experience,  so  that  every  member 
of  the  series  “ means  ” the  oncoming  of  that  specific  final 
experience.  Now,  let  us  suppose  that  the  series  unfolds 
itself,  rolls  itself  off  member  by  member  in  the  familiar 
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way ; but,  owing  to  a change  in  our  environment,  the 
culminating  experience — tliat  is,  the  last  member  of  tbe 
series,  wliich  was  being  “ implicitly  anticipated  ” — does 
not  occur.  Might  not  this  shock  be  enough  to  give 
separate  existence  to  that  part  of  the  “ meaning  ” of  the 
series  that  was  found  at  fault  ? If  so,  should  we  not  have 
an  image  of  the  experience  that  had  been  implicitly 
anticipated  and  did  not  occur  This  is  the  theory  of  the 
origin  of  images — namely,  that  they  are  due  to  what  have 
been  called  disconcerted  pre-perceptions,  and  that  they 
occur  sporadically  in  the  course  of  our  perceptual  ex- 
perience. Occasions  for  the  emergence  of  images  are  due 
to  the  complexity  uniformity  flecked  by  diversity  ”)  of 
the  material  universe  and  the  necessity  of  our  adapting 
ourselves  to  it  in  order  to  satisfy  our  wants.  Following 
Dr.  ^Yard’s  treatment,  we  will  take  an  illustration  from 
the  supposititious  experience  of  an  animal,  rather  than  from 
the  actual  experience  of  a child,  because  the  motor- 
adaptation  of  the  higher  animals  is  more  complete  than  is 
that  of  the  child.  [I'he  student  must  be  reminded,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  doubtful  whether  animals  ever  do  get  free 
images.  ITieir  behaviour  is  explicable  generally  on  the 
assumption  that  their  cognitive  consciousness  does  not 
reach  beyond  a perceptual  level — beyond,  that  is  to  say, 
the  co-ordination  of  processes  involved  in  motor-adaptation 
to  the  material  universe.]  Suppose  that  a mouse  has 
grown  familiar  with  a particular  co-ordinated  series  of 
motor  and  sensory  impressions,  culminating  in  a sensation 
sweet  gained  by  a nibble  at  a lump  of  sugar  in  a 
particular  corner  of  the  larder-shelf ; suppose  it  happens 
once  that  the  familiar  series  fails  to  culminate  in  sweet, 
but  ends  instead  in  salt,  for  tbe  basin  by  mistake  has 
been  filled  with  lumps  of  rock-salt.  In  these  circum- 
stances, may  we  not  suppose  that  the  creature  has  in 
consciousness  a copy  or  image  of  the  experience  sweet — 
an  image,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  particular  thing  that  was 
being  implicitly  anticipated.^ 

Now  the  world  is  such  that  “ disconcerted  pre-percep- 
tions ” are  not  of  infrequent  occurrence,  and  we  may 
suppose  that  the  process  of  making  images,  once  started, 
goes  on  apace,  apart  from  the  conditions  which  originally 
set  it  going,  and  that  one  image  will  lead  to  others.  For 
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instance^  we  can  conceive  tbe  mental  attitude  of  tlie 
individual,  who  has  grown  familiar  with  two  similar  series, 
one  culminating  in  “sweet”  and  the  other  in  “salt,  to 
be,  “ ^Vill  it  be  sweet  or  will  it  be  salt  ? If  it  is  sweet,  I 
^viII  taste  ; if  not,  I will  run  elsewhere.”  In  this  attitude 
four  images  are  implied — sweet,  salt,  myself  tasting, 
myself  running  ; and,  moreover,  images  made  determinate 
by  ideas,  a process  that  has  to  be  considered  in  the  next 
chapter.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  disconcerted 
pre-perceptions  are  likely  to  occur  earliest  and  most 
frequently  in  the  experience  of  the  individual  who  con- 
structs and  grows  familiar  with  the  largest  number  and 
greatest  variety  of  sensory-motor  series.  It  is  by  activity 
of  this  kind — that  is,  motor-adaptation— that  we  learn  to 
satisfy  our  bodily  needs  ; it  is,  therefore,  in  the  processes 
neces-sjiry  for  the  satisfaction  of  such  needs  that  the  higher 
forms  of  mental  activity  take  their  rise. 

Now,  ass'uming  that  the  individual  whose  mind  we  are 
studying  has  the  power  of  making  images,  we  have  to 
consider,  further,  the  conditions  under  which  images 
recur  to  the  mind  ; we  ask,  that  is  to  say,  how  it  is  that 
certain  past  experiences  tend  to  be  reinstated  in  conscious- 
ness on  a particular  occasion.  The  law,  stated  in  the  most 
general  tenns,  is  that  when  in  our  present  experience 
there  occurs  an  element  which  previously  occurred  as  a 
constituent  of  another  experience,  then  the  whole  of  that 
previous  experience  tends  to  recur  to  the  mind.  As  we 
have  said,  we  may  consider  the  whole  of  our  individual 
experience  as  made  up  of  successive  states  of  consciousness. 
If  we  call  the  process  whereby  the  cognitive  experiences 
of  any  one  moment  form  a unity,  a process  of  Integra- 
tion, then  the  law  of  the  reinstatement  of  past  experience 
that  we  have  just  formulated  may  be  expressed  by  saying 
that  we  reintegrate  {i.e.  reinstate  in  consciousness)  that 
which  we  have  previously  integrated.  Integration, 
therefore,  determines  Reintegration.  'ITiis  is  a summary 
statement  of  what  is  known  in  Psychology  as  the  Law  of 
Association.  Until  recently,  psychologists  used  to  formu- 
late two  fundamental  laws  of  Association,  called  the  Law 
of  Contiguity  and  the  Law  of  Similarity.  It  is  now  gener- 
ally admitted  that  there  is  but  one  law  of  Association,  and 
that  the  principles  of  Contiguity  and  Similarity  are,  there- 
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fore,  but  two  ways  of  explaining  the  same  ultimate  fact  of 
mind.  We  may  take  one  actual  in.stance  of  A.s.sociation 
and  analyse  it  in  accordance  with  cither  of  the  two 
principles,  Contiguity  and  Similarity.  1 see  a stranger, 
and,  thereupon,  I find  myself  thinking  of  an  acipiaintance. 
I say  the  stranger  “ reminds  ” me  of  my  friend,  and  what 
we  have  now  to  analyse  is  what  is  involved  in  thus  being 

reminded.”  Of  the  same  fact  we  can  offer  two  explana- 
tions, reducible  to  one. 

(1)  The  perception  of  the  strange  person  is  part  of  a 
whole  cognitive  experience  ; but  it  is  a complex  factor, 
being  made  up  of  “ elements  ” consisting  of  visual 
impressions  of  form  and  colour.  One  of  these  elements, 
the  presentiition  of,  say,  a hron/aid  complexion,  has  been 
in  my  experience  before ; hut  then  it  formed  part  of  a 
different  complex — was  combined,  that  is  to  say,  with 
other  visual  impressions  of  form  ami  feature.  The  whole  of 
this  complex  and  possibly  other  components  of  the  same 
whole  cognitive  experience  recur  to  my  mind  as  “^images,” 
and  thus  ‘‘my  friend”  comes  to  mind.  This  explanation 
is  on  the  lines  of  what  used  to  he  called  Contiguity  ; the 
bronzed  complexion  (the  “reminder”)  had  been  “con- 
tiguous” prev’iously  with  certain  features  which  now  recur 
to  the  mind.  The  principle  involved  is  precisely  the  same 
as  in  the  case  in  which  a person  “ reminds  ” me  of  the 
place  where  I met  him. 

(2)  llie  other  mode  of  explanation  which  may  appear  at 
first  sight  the  more  obvious  one  for  this  particular  instance 
is  that  of  Similarity.  1 see  a stranger  in  certain  surround- 
ings— 1 have,  that  is  to  say,  a certain  whole  state  of 
cognitive  consciousness.  I next  find  myself  thinking  of 
another  person  in  other  surroundings — that  is,  a whole 
previous  state  of  consciousne.ss  is  reinstated.  I am  re- 
minded of  just  that  particular  experience,  it  is  said, 
because  it  is  similar  to  my  present  experience,  llierc  is 
similarity  between  the  two  states  of  consciousness  involved, 
inasmuch  as  the  person  I am  reminded  of  has,  let  us  say, 
a bronzed  complexion  like  that  of  the  person  u^hom  I now 
see.  It  will,  perhaps,  he  obvious  to  the  student  that  this 
second  analysis  of  the  case  is  less  thorough  than  the  former 
mode  of  analysis,  and  if  we  hike  the  analysis  one  step 
further  it  will’  he  seen  that  the  principle  involved  is  that 
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which  we  used  in  explaining  the  case  by  Contiguity — 
namely,  the  presence  of  a common  element  in  the  two 
states  of  consciousness,  an  element,  previously  connected 
with  other  elements,  now  reinstated.  If  two  wholes  are 
similar  it  is  by  virtue  of  their  possessing  a common 
element ; similarity  means  partial  identity.  What  led  to 
the  recall  of  the  previous  state  of  consciousness  was  the 
presence  in  the  immediate  state  of  consciousness  of  an 
element  (certain  colour  sensations)  which  had  been  present 
in  the  previous  experience — that  is  to  say,  which  had  been 
contiguous  w'ith  the  other  elements,  now  reinstated. 

To  satisfy  himself  that  there  is  but  one  principle  of 
Association — namely,  a tendency  to  reintegrate  what  was 
previously  integrated,  on  the  recurrence  of  any  one  fiictor 
of  the  original  integration— the  student  is  advised  to  take 
a number  of  instances  of  reinstatement  and  to  seek  to 
explain  each  by  reference  to  the  two  principles  of  Con- 
tiguity and  Similarity.  For  example,  let  us  analyse  the 
process  of  reintegration  involved  in  Butler’s  simile  in 
Hudihras : 


And  like  a lobster  boil’d  the  mom 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn. 


Be  may  suppose  that  the  poet  began  by  having  an  image 

of  the  dawn  in  which  one  special  feature  was  emphasized 

namely,  the  change  of  colour  in  the  sky.  'Hiat  particular 
element— -change  from  black  to  red — had  lieen  in  his  mind 
before  ; that  was  when  he  had  happened  to  see  lobsters 
being  boiled.  That  whole  state  of  consciousness  tends 
therefore,  to  recur.  Tliis  is  explanation  by  reference  to 
the  principle  of  C ontiguity— the  previous  connection  of  a 
pirticular  element  with  other  elements.  Or  we  may 
suppose  that  Butler  was  watching  a sunrise  and  suddenly 
found  himself  thinking  of  the  boiling  of  lobsters,  on 
account  of  the  similarity  of  the  two  phenomena.  Tliis  is 
explanation  by  Similarity  between  the  two  wholes— a simi- 
la^rity  constituted  by  the  presence  in  the  two  experiences 
changh"^'”'  element— namely,  the  apprehension  of  colour 

supposed  that  either  analysis  represents 
adequately  the  writer  s actual  mental  proce.ss.  ^ As  we 
have  done  before,  so  we  are  now  again  isolating  in  thought 
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what,  in  actual  experience,  is  always  found  in  combination 
with  other  factors.  ^Ye  are  dealing  with  Imagination 
only,  and  are,  for  the  present,  ignoring  its  connection  with 
Ideation  or  Thought ; hence  the  inadequacy  of  our  analysis 
of  an  actual  experience.  This  method  of  j)rocedure  is, 
however,  that  which  takes  us  furthest  in  the  end. 

The  principle  of  Association,  then,  is  merely  the  prin- 
ciple according  to  which  a percept  or  an  image  recall  an 
imjige  to  the  mind.  Such  processes  of  recall  form  a much 
more  prominent  feature  of  some  minds  than  of  others,  hut 
those  minds  arc  not  necessarily  of  a higher  order.  It  is 
the  nature  of  the  experience  that  occurs  to  the  mind  and 
its  relevance  to  our  present  need  that  are  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  mere  revival  of  a past  experience,  and 
we  shall  consider  such  points  when  we  come  to  deal  with 
'I'hought ; now  we  are  concerned  merely  with  what  deter- 
mines trains  of  images.  A two-fold  condition  is  required, — 
namely  (1)  the  occurrence  of  some  percept  or  image  of 
some  object,  presented  before,  which  now  acts  as  a cue  for 
the  reinstatement  of  a past  experience  ; and  (2)  the  presence 
in  that  past  experience  of  certain  characteristics,  which 
are  the  determining  cau.se  why  it  is  that  particular  ex- 
]terience,  and  no  other  sharing  a common  element  with 
the  present  experience,  that  is  reinstated. 

If  the  student  will  examine  a number  of  imstances  of 
reinstatement  of  images  he  may  be  able  to  determine  for 
himself  the  characteristics  that  a pa.st  experience  must 
have  for  it  to  be  recalled.  He  will  discover  that  it  is  an 
experience  (1)  that  has  freqncntlji  occurred  ; or  (2)  that  has 
recently  occurred  ; or  (3)  that,  though  it  may  only  have 
happened  once,  and  that  long  since,  was  a peculiarly  vivid 
experience.  The  frequency,  the  recency,  and  the  vividness 
of  experiences  are  the  characteristics  which  tend  to  ensure 
their  recall. 

AYe  have  now  to  con.sider  the  different  forms  of  Ima- 
gination. They  have  been  distinguished  as  (1)  Repro- 
ductive, (2)  Constructive.  'Flic  purpose  of  Reproductive 
Imagination  is  the  mere  revival  of  past  experiences  as 
they  occurred  ; the  test  of  success  would  be  to  find  that 
the  reproduced  experiences  corresponded  exactly  and 
completely  with  the  original  experiences.  AYe  exercise 
Reproductive  Imagination  when  on  our  return  from  an  e.x- 
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pedition  we  relate  our  adventures  ; in  doing  this,  we 
reinstate  in  our  consciousness  former  experiences.  The 
person  to  whom  we  relate  our  adventures  has  also  to 
e.xercise  reproductive  imagination  in  order  to  follow  our 
storj’ ; but  his  aim  is  not  that  of  mere  revival — it  is  that 
of  getting  in  his  own  mind  images  like  those  in  our  mind. 
To  get  them,  he  mu.st  select  from  and  modify  his  repro- 
duced experiences  ; hence  the  process  is  one  of  the  con- 
struction of  images  under  the  direction  of  another.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  enumerate  the  various  series  of 
conscious  processes  involved  in  H’s  following  A’s  story. 
In  A’s  mind  there  are  (1)  the  reproduction  of  past  ex- 
periences from  which  he  makes  a selection  to  give  to  B 
(we  are  for  the  pre.sent  purpose  ignoring  the  Activity  in- 
volved in  making  this  selection)  ; (2)  the  production  of  the 
words  and  gestures  which  express  his  train  of  images.  In 
B’s  mind  tliere  are  (1)  the  jwreeption  of  the  words  and 
gestures  and  the  understanding  of  them  (which  latter 
process  we  have  to  deal  with  in  the  next  chapter) ; (2)  the 
reproduction  of  past  experiences  called  up  hv  their  con- 
nection with  the  words,  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
of  As.sociation  ; (3)  the  selection  from  and  modification  of 
the  experiences  reinstated  by  the  apprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  A’s  words.  It  is  the  process  (3)  in  B’s  mind 
which  is  a process  of  Construction.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  call  it  Interpretative  Imagination,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
process  of  the  modification  of  experiences  reproduced  in 
accordance  with  a system  of  signs,  expressive  of  what  is 
in  another  person’s  mind.  A high  degree  of  power  of 
imagination  of  this  kind  must  be  attained  before  the 
interpretative  method  of  observing  mind,  described  in 
Chapter  I.,  can  be  efficiently  used.  It  is  by  means  of 
the  exercise  of  Interpretative  Imagination  that  children 
follow  the  descriptions  and  narratives  of  the  teacher, 
though,  as  we  have  indicated,  more  than  imagination  is 
involved.  The  measure  of  success  in  Interpretative  Ima- 
gination is  the  degree  of  correspondence  attained  between 
tbe  trains  of  images  in  the  two  minds  concerned. 

There  is  a second  kind  of  Constructive  Imagination 
which  has  been  called  Originative  ImaginationJ  This 

The  terms  Interpretative  and  Originative  Imagination  have 
been  suggested  by  Mr.  Johnson. 
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may  involve  a greater  degree  of  modification  of  reproduced 
past  experiences  than  does  Interpretative  Imagination, 
and  its  purpose  is  dilferent.  In  Originative  Imagination 
the  reconstruction  of  reproduced  experiences  is  carried  on 
in  accordance  with  an  idea  f)f  a wliole  tliat  is  being 
formed  by  Imagination  and  'Iliought.  'J’his  idea — it  may 
be  the  outline  of  a plot  or  the  conception  of  a character 
or  the  composition  of  a picture — is  the  cue  which  serves 
to  reinstate  past  experiences  from  which  a selection  is 
made  for  modification  ; wherejis,  in  Interpretative  Ima- 
gination, the  reinsbitement  and  modification  of  past 
experience  are  carried  on  under  guidance  from  another 
mind.  Originative  Imagination  consists  in  finding  parti- 
culars consonant  with  our  idea  of  the  unity  that  we  are 
constructing ; the  measure  of  success  attained  lies  in  the 
fitness  of  the  images  to  form  part  of  that  whole — lies,  that 
is  to  say,  in  their  relevance  to  our  purpose.  The  creation 
of  an  Ariel  or  a Caliban  involves  a general  conception  of 
the  character  to  be  portrayed  and  the  selection  of  attri- 
butes and  incidents  befitting  this  conception.  'Ilie  idea 
of  the  delicate  Ariel  was  the  cue  for  the  reinstatement 
from  past  experience  of  images  of  the  blossom  that  hangs 
on  the  bough,  of  the  bee  in  the  cowslip  bell,  and  of  the 
contrasting  images  of  the  ooze  of  the  salt  deej)  and  the 
sharp  wind  of  tlie  north,  and  led  to  a modification  and 
combination  of  them  which  reinforce  the  main  conception. 
Thus  the  whole  process  is  one  of  Origination,  including 
both  Imagination  and  Ideation ; but  with  the  latter  element 
we  are  not  now  concerned. 

AV’’e  have  now  completed  our  survey  of  Imagination, 
having  considered  (1)  the  theory  that  images  arise  in  the 
course  of  the  process  of  adaptation  to  an  environment,  on 
the  whole,  uniform,  but  liable  to  variation  ; (2)  tlio  theory 
of  Reintegration,  known  as  the  principle  of  Association, 
according  to  which  a particular  pa.st  experience  tends  to 
be  reinstated  upon  the  recurrence  in  consciousness,  of 
any  component  of  that  particular  experience  ; and  (3)  the 
different  kinds  of  Imagination  due  to  (a)  the  absence  or 
presence  of  modification  of  the  revived  experiences,  and 
(b)  the  purpose  for  which  experiences  are  revived. 

'File  characteristics  which  distinguish  images  from 
percepts  may  now  be  considered.  A percept,  as  we  have 
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said,  differs  from  an  iimigo  in  involving  the  action  of  a 
physical  stimulus,  and  all  the  psychical  differences  between 
the  two  mental  products  are  due  ultimately  to  this  fact. 
It  is  not  always  a perfectly  easy  matter  to  determine 
whether  a certain  content  of  consciousness  be  image  or 
percept.  When  a man  makes  a mistake,  and  believes  he 
nas  a percept  when  he  has  only  an  image — that  is,  when  ho 
erroneously  supposes  his  sense-organs  to  be  engaged — we 
say  he  has  an  hallucination.  An  hallucination  is  an  image 
that  has,  somehow,  acquired  the  marks  of  a jHircept.  It 
is  sometimes  said  that  children  have  real  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  between  percept  and  image,  but  j)erliaj>s 
such  statements  are  ba.sed  upon  a misinterpretation  of 
their  behaviour.  Vet  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  one 
criterion  by^  which  it  can  be  determined  in  all  cases 
w’hether  a given  mentid  product  be  image  or  percept. 
The  main  difference  lies,  perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  the 
percept  comes  to  us  in  a context  of  like  nature  with  itself. 
'V'^e  found  it  to  be  a group  of  members  of  one  or  more 
sensory-series,  all  such  scries  forming  part  of  a continuum. 
'I'liis  is  not  so  with  the  image ; it  forms  no  i>art  of  a 
continuum  of  images— at  most  it  is  but  one  of  a train, 
pmipired  with  the  percept  it  is  fragmentary ; it  occurs 
‘in  relative  isolation  and  detachment.”  It  lias,  further, 
loss  fixity  than  the  percept,  for  the  latter  consists  of  sense- 
impressions,  dependent  upon  the  continued  action  of  a 
physical  stimulus,  whereas  the  duration  of  the  image  is 
iletermined  solely  by  the  ever-varying  state  of  our  atten- 
tion. This  is  connected  with  a difference  in  their  mode 
of  entrance  into  consciousness.  The  entrance  of  a percept 
IS,  as  a rule,  abrupt  compared  with  that  of  an  image,  for  the 
percept  is  due  to  an  “eruptive  happening”  from  without, 

« lereas  the  im^e  is  due  to  a change  in  consciousness 
initiated  from  within.  Another  difference  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  percept  depends  upon  movement— our  field  of 
view,  for  instance,  changes  as  we  move  or  as  we  open  and 
close  our  eyes— whereas  an  image  is  independent  of  our 

the  percept  is,  as  a rule,  more 
definite  than  the  image.  Tlie  power  of  making  clear  and 
definite  images,  no  doubt,  varies  much  with  individuals, 
and  the  same  person  may  have  definite  images  of  one  kind— 
e.g.  visual  images-and  only  blurred  and  confused  images 
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of  another  kind — e.g.  auditory  images.  Still,  speaking 
generally,  our  percepts  are  more  definite — that  is,  more 
clear  in  outline,  and  more  full  of  detail — than  are  our 
images. 

As  a rule,  these  characteristics  enable  us  to  distinguish 
unhesitatingly  our  images  from  our  percepts,  but  there 
are  some  interesting  mental  products  which  seem  to  be 
intermediate  forms.  Such  are  (1)  the  primary  memory- 
image,  and  (2)  the  recurrent  percept.  It  is  by  means  of 
a “ primary  memory-image  ” that  we  can  count  the  strokes 
when  the  clock  has  cetised  striking,  and  become  suddenly 
aware  that  the  gong  has  sounded  some  moments  after  tlie 
sound  has  ceased,  and  that  children  sometimes  are  able 
to  answer  a question  to  whicli  they  have  obviously  not 
attended.  No  doubt  in  these  cases,  when  the  image 
arises,  the  sense-organ  is  still  functioning,  though  not 
immediately  affected  by  the  physical  stimulus,  which  has 
ceased  to  act.  ITie  student  who  W'orks  long  with  his 
microscope  has,  sometimes,  “recurrent  percepts”  of  the 
objects  he  has  been  observing,  hours  after  he  has  ceased 
to  work  ; and  those  who  have  made  a long  journey  by  boat 
or  train  have,  sometimes,  an  analogous  experience  in  the 
recurrence  of  the  sense-impressions  due  originally  to 
motion. 

M'^e  may  now  refer  once  more  to  those  presentative- 
representative  complexes  which  we  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter  as  being  commonly  called 
Percepts.  The  student  should  analyse  some  instances  of 
such  complex  mental  products ; he  might,  for  example, 
enumerate  all  the  factors  involved  in  his  preceptiou  of 
an  umbrella,  seen  folded  in  a stand,  or  of  a book  in 
its  place  on  a shelf.  He  will  distinguish  in  such  cases 
what  w'e  may  call  a perceptual  core,  consisting  of  the 
actual  sense-impressions  of  the  moment,  and  an  “ aura  ” 
of  vaguely  reinstated  sense-experiences  which  recur  by 
reason  of  their  previous  connection  (in  sensory  series)  ivith 
sense-impressions  like  those  which  at  the  present  moment 
he  is  receiving.  The  whole  complex,  then,  is  produced 
by  a process  (involving  reinstatement  upon  a cue)  which 
resembles  that  we  have  analysed  as  underlying  the  principle 
of  Association,  hut  which  differs  from  it,  inasmuch  as  in  a 
“ percept  ” of  the  complex  nature  under  consideration  the 
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past  experiences  are  not  definitely  reinstated  as  such,  and 
in  tliat  the  whole  process  is  an  immediate  one,  involving 
nothing  that  may  be  called  a “train”  of  images.  “It  is 
an  all-pervading  fact  of  mental  life  that  past  experience 
works  in  a way  which  may  be  called  implicit.  Without 
being  itself  recalled  in  distinct  detail,  it  invests  the  details 
which  actually  are  presented  at  the  moment  with  a certain 
relational  significance,  a sense  of  their  meanings  and 
bearings.”'  Our  method  Inis  been  to  study  first  explicit 
reinstatement  of  determinate  images,  though  in  actual 
experience  the  implicit  precedes  the  explicit ; “ the  actual 
flow  of  mental  lire  at  all  stages  of  development  involves 
transition  from  implicit  to  relatively  explicit  reinstatement 
of  past  experience.” 
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So  far,  in  treating  of  forms  of  Cognition,  both  pre- 
sentative  and  representative,  we  have  dealt  only  with 
experiences  which  we  have  regarded  as  uni(}ue,  each  one 
by  itself,  or  particular.  In  tliis  sense,  every  experience 
that  we  have  is  particular  ; but  our  particular  experiences 
involve  factors  that  are  “ general,”  inasmuch  as  they  may 
be  regarded  ns  aspects  of  an  indefinite  number  of  actual 
or  ptissible  particular  exjicriences.  AVe  have  now  to 
consider  those  mental  products — that  is,  those  psychical 
objects — which  involve,  in  this  sense,  a general  form  of 
(•ognition.  We  call  particular  cognitive  experiences  in- 
volving “ general  ” factors.  Ideas,  and  the  process  of 
arriving  at  ideas,  of  combining  and  manipulating  them, 
we  call  Ideation,  or  Intellection,  or  Thought. 

'I'here  is  considerable  diversity  among  psychologists  in 
their  use  of  the  term  idea  ” and  tlie  related  terms. 
Locke  u.sed  Idea  as  synonymous  with  Presentation  in  its 
widest  sense  ; for  him,  it  covered  the  whole  of  the  mind’s 
content,  presentative  and  representative.  Hume  limited 
its  application  to  the  representative  contents  of  con- 
sciousness, including  under  it  images  as  w'ell  as  those 
forms  of  cognition  we  have  now  to  consider.  Modern 
psychologists  usually  apply  the  term  to  those  mental 
objects  only  which  involve  some  general  faetor.  Idea, 
then,  in  this  sense  means  “ general  idea ” or  “concept,” 
and  it  is  the  sense  in  wdiich  w’e  arc  using  the  term  in  this 
chapter,  though  at  times  it  is  convenient  to  apply  the  word 
more  widely  so  as  to  include  images,  and  even  percepts 
and  sensations.  The  student  must,  therefore,  be  careful 
in  every  case  to  determine  from  the  context  the  application 
of  the  term. 
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The  questions  for  us  to  consider  are  (1)  the  mode  of 
origin  of  ideas  (in  the  narrow  sense),  (a)  in  the  first 
instance,  (A)  when  we  have  already  acquired  some  ideas ; 
and  (2)  the  relation  of  Language  to  Ideation. 

Ideas  arise  as  the  result  of  analysing  and  comparing 
particular  e.xperiences  which  confront  one  another.  'Die 
experiences  confronted  may  both  be  j>erceptual,  or  one 
may  be  presentative  and  the  other  representative  ; that  is 
to  say,  both  e.xperiences  may  involve  the  cognition  of 
objects  actually  presented  to  the  senses,  or  one  may 
involve  the  cognition  of  an  object  present  in  imagination 
only.  'I'lie  e.s.sential  condition  in  order  for  an  idea  to 
arise  is  that  the  two  objects  should  be  presented  to  con- 
sciou.sne.ss  together  ; this  is  what  is  meant  by  saying  that 
they  must  confront  one  another.  Such  confronting  is,  of 
cour.se,  due  in  the  first  insLuice  not  merely  to  mental 
activity,  but  to  the  arrangement  of  the  material  universe 
in  which  we  find  ourselves — that  is,  to  our  environment. 

Let  us  analyse  two  particular  e.xperiences  of  a baby — 
say,  the  recognition  of  his  nurse  and  of  his  mother,  'llie 
baby  recognizes  his  nurse  : this  means  that  certain  sense- 
impressions  (let  us  Siiy  the  visual  impressions  due  to  a 
white  dress)  have  become  so  familiar  to  the  child  that 
when  he  sees  that  white  object  he  e.xpects  other  sen.sory 
experiences  to  follow,  such  as  the  hearing  of  a voice  with 
a familiar  intonation,  the  “ feel  ” of  being  lifted  and 
moved  through  space,  the  contact  of  part  of  his  body  with 
warm  hands,  and  of  other  parts  with  material  of  a certain 
texture.  Such  a series  of  sense-impressions  has  acquired 
“ meaning  ” to  the  extent  that  when  any  one  of  them — e.g. 
the  sensation  “ white” — occurs,  the  other  members  of  the 
series  tend  to  be  anticipated  ; but  the  child,  of  course, 
apprehends  the  whole  series,  as  yet,  only  as  an  unanalysed 
whole.  Each  time  this  complex— which  we  call  “ Nurse,’ 

and  some  of  the  elements  of  which  we  have  enumerated 

is  presented  to  the  child  he  may  be  sjiid  to  recognize  it, 
inasmuch  as  he  discriminates  it  from  the  whole  continuum 
of  his  sensory-experience  ; but  it  is  discriminated  merely 
^ ^ "liolcj  not  as  the  whole  composed  of  the  factors 
which  we  know  make  it  up,  and  ivhich,  later,  the  child 
will  learn  to  distinguish.  [The  student  must  be  careful 
to  distinguish  between  his  mvn  knowledge  of  “Nurse” 
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and  the  knowledge  of  the  child  whose  consciousness  we 
are  now  studying.] 

Now,  let  us  suppose  that  the  child,  after  having  had 
“Nurse”  presented  in  this  fashion,  has  an  experience  of 
a similar  complex,  made  up  of  the  visual,  auditory,  bictual 
and  muscular  im^iressions,  due  to  the  presentation  of  the 
object  “Mother.  ’ Tliis  series  is  very  like  the  series  due 
to  the  presentation  of  the  object  Nurse,  and  in  the  earlier 
.stages  of  its  conscious  life  the  child,  as  we  judge  from  its 
response  to  these  two  wholes,  fails  to  discriminate  between 
them.  Later  comes  the  discrimination  which  results  in 
the  recognition  of  the  two  series  as  wholes,  different  from 
one  anotlier  ; but  still  the  j)rocess  involves  no  other  form 
of  cognition  but  those  properly  called  “ particular,”  and 
no  mental  process  other  than  those  we  have  discussed 
in  the  chapter  on  Perception — namely.  Assimilation  and 
Differentiation.  To  all  normal  human  beings  comes  the 
advance  we  arc  now  considering,  the  apprehension  of  a 
general  aspect  in  particular  experiences,  which,  as  dis- 
criminated wholes,  confront  one  another.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  child’s  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  “ wliite,” 
a part  of  the  complex.  Nurse,  but  that,  as  yet,  white  is 
not  discriminated  from  the  rest  of  the  complex ; and  let  us 
suppo.se,  further,  that  i ’ • ■ ’ ''  i . i )mplex. 


for  the  first  time  that  aspect  in  which  the  two  complexes 
differ — namely,  the  presence  of  white  in  one  of  them  only, 
which  means  the  absence  of  white  in  the  other.  'Iliis  is 
clearly  a process  of  analysis ; the  child  apprehends  one 
complex  object  as  “ white,”  and  another  as  “ not  white.” 
And  this  analysis  has,  clearly,  taken  place  through  the 
confronting  of  the  two  objects ; it  may  have  been  that  the 
child  was  implicitly  anticipating  the  series  Nurse  and 
actually  got  the  series  Mother.  Such  an  experience — a 
“disconcerted  pre-perception” — would  be  favourable  to  the 
process  of  analysis  involving  the  apprehension  of  an  aspect 
in  which  the  two  discriminated  series  differ.  As  so  de- 
scribed the  process  might  be  considered  as  one  of  Differ- 
entiation merely ; but  it  really  involves  more  than  this, 
for  the  child  has  discriminated  an  aspect  of  an  object, 
“ white,”  which  he  will  now  notice  in  other  objects — in  his 
own  dress,  his  toy  bear,  his  ball,  and  so  on.  These  objects 


Mother,  is  presented 


notice 
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are  different  to  him  now  from  what  they  were  before  ; the 
sensory-motor  series  they  involve  remain  what  they  were, 
but  the  child  now  not  only  has  a percept  of  each  object- 
lie,  further,  apprehends  each  object  as  “ white,”  the'  name 
we  have  given  to  a general  aspiect  of  these  particular 
experiences  of  the  child.  Tlie  child  has  now  an  idea 

white,  which  determines  his  subsequent  particular  ex- 
periences of  white  objects.  The  student  must  not,  however, 
suppose  for  one  moment  that  the  child  has  a mental  pro- 
duct or  psychical  object— the  idea  of  “ wliite”— which  has 
e.\istence  apart  from  the  presentation  or  representation  of 
any  particular  white  object.  Tliis  is  not  so  ; it  is  useless 
to  search  in  our  minds  for  “general  ideas  ” in  any  such 
sense.  ^ We  have  an  idea  when  we  apprehend  a particular 
object  in  a certain  way  ; our  particular  experiences  are,  as 
It  were,  determined  or  moulded  by  the  ideas  which  are 
the  results  of  analysis.  Having  detected  an  aspect  in  a 
particular  object,  we  look  for  that  same  aspect  in  other 
objects. 

It  thus  appears  that  ideas  arise  in  the  course  of  our 
perceptual  experiences.  Tlie  material  of  these  experiences 
as  we  saw  in  Chapter  IV.,  is  afforded  by  (1)  our  sensory- 
motor  impressions,  and  (2)  our  knowledge  of  ourself,  and 
It  IS  largely  from  the  analysis  of  perceptual  experiences 
myolving  self  as  a factor  that  we  gain  our  earliest  ideas. 

an  early  st^e,  detects  such  general  aspects 

r/  1 “nasty/-  He  is  not, 

iowe\  er,  left  to  himself  to  make  what  analyses  he  can  of 
his  experiences  and  to  apply  the  results  to  succeeding  ex- 
periences as  best  he  may.  The  results  of  the  analytic  activity 
of  our  forefathers  are  preserved  for  us  in  Language.  From 

t having  his  attenti^  directed 
to  this  and  to  that  aspect  of  the  objects  around  him.  Tlie 
grown-up  people  who  thus  direct  him  have  general  ideas  • 
they  know  that  the  particular  object  attended  to  resembles 

ohie^  ® indefinite  number  of  other 

objects.  This  is  recognized  by  calling  such  objects  by  the 

rfTucr^bWtJ'^V"  producing,  when  in  preTence 

cLc  f-  s^nie  series  of  muscular  and  L.Utory 

mnt  ® choose,  initiate  such  a 

producing  words-that  is  to  say,  of  producing  sensor^- 
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series  of  a particular  kind — at  will  that  gives  to  us  a hold 
over  our  ideas,  ^\'^hen  vve  utter  or  liear  a word,  tho.se 
experiences  that  we  have  previou.sly  had  along  with  tliat 
particular  series  of  sense-impre.ssions  tend,  according  to 
the  Law  of  Association,  to  l>e  reinstated,  and  those  chiefly 
tend  to  he  reinstated  which  have  the  closest  connection 
with  the  present  contents  of  consciousness.  Hence,  when 
we  say  the  word  “ chair,”  not  all  the  discriminated  aspects 
of  the  objects  which  we  call  chairs  come  before  our  minds 
— that  is  to  say,  not  the  whole  meaning  of  the  word  is 
present  to  our  minds  as  we  utter  it — hut  only  tlie  one  or 
more  discriminated  a.«])ects  which  are  relevant  to  our 
immediate  purpose.  For  instance,  if  we  say  to  a guest, 
“ Will  you  take  this  chair?”  the  percept  of  tlie  chair  in 
que.stion  is  accompanied  by  the  apprehension  of  that 
particular  object  as  a suitable  .seat  for  a particular  person. 
>Ye  have  in  consciousness  (1)  the  percept  of  the  cliair,  (2) 
the  sensations  involved  in  saying  the  word  “chair,”  (.3) 
an  idea  of  the  object  perceived  and  named  as  suitable 
for  a particular  purpose ; but  (.3),  tlie  idea,  does  not  exi.st 
apart  from  (1 ),  the  peniept,  and  from  (2),  the  utterance  of 
the  word.  If  the  object  is  not  perceived,  but  is  merely 
imagined,  the  case  is  not  otherwise.  We.  may  say,  “ I 
am  going  to  buy  a new  chair  for  my  room.”  As  we  utter 
the  word  “ chair”  we  have  in  con.sciousne.ss  (1)  a sen.sory- 
motor  series  constituting  the  word,  (2)  a vague  image  of  a 
chair,  (3)  an  idea  of  a chair  as  a piece  of  furniture  we  need 
in  our  room  ; but  (3)  has  no  psychical  existence  apart  from 
(1)  and  (2).  In  cases  like  these,  the  object  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  mind’s  content  is  a complex  consisting  of  (1) 
sensory-motor  impressions,  if  the  name  be  heard,  uttered, 
or  seen,  or  such  experiences  rein.stated,  if  the  name  be 
merely  “ imaged  ” ; and  (2)  a percept  or  image  which 
receives  its  determination  from  the  particular  aspect  or 
aspecte  of  the  object  pre.sented  to  consciousne.ss  then  being 
apprehended — that  is,  present  in  ‘Gdea.” 

The  form  and  the  determinateness  of  the  imagery 
involved  in  the  apprehension  of  general  aspects  of  objects 
no  doubt  vary  largely  with  the  individual  and  with  the 
nature  of  the  aspects  apprehended.  'I'lie  images  in  some 
people’s  minds  are  clearly  defined  and  full  of  detail ; in 
others  they  are  blurred  and  vague,  or  are  mere  diagram- 
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matic  outlines  ; but  such  differences  are  no  criterion  of  the 
individual’s  power  of  forming  general  ideas.  It  may  well 
he  that  the  person  who.se  mind  is  full  of  definite,  detailed 
imiiges  has  less  power  of  apprehending  those  aspects  of 
the  objects  pre.sented  which  are  relevant  to  his  immediate 
purpose  and  which  constitute  the  idea  he  needs,  than  has 
the  person  whose  imagery  is  vague,  schematic,  or  even 
non-e.\istent.  It  is  recorded  that  when  Dr.  Sidgwick  had 
in  his  mind  the  conception  of  value  as  u.sed  in  Political 
Economy,  there  accomjMinied  the  word  “ an  odd  symbolic 
image  . . . a faint  partial  image  of  a man  putting  some- 
thing  in  a scale.  It  is  obvious  that  such  an  image  can 
be  of  no  real  a.ssistjuice  to  thought,  and  that  a clear 
detailed  iniagc  might  very  well  be  a bindrance  I)v  suggest- 
ing what  is  irrelevant.  Further,  Dr.  Sidgwick  noticed 
that,  when  thinking  on  logical  and  philosophical  subjects, 
he  used  no  imagery  other  than  of  words. 

It  is  important  to  realize  clearly  the  distinction  between^ 
(1)  the  idea,  (2)  the  image,  (3)  the  sen.sory-motor  impressions 
(actual  or  reproduced)  constituting  a word,  which  may  go  to 
form  a p.sychical  complex.  It  is  the  idea  which  determines  ) 
the  inline,  and  it  is  the  word  which  gives  us  a sulnective  hold 
^ the  idea.  ^ 1 lie  student  may  find  some  heTj)  in  realizing  • 
me  dTstihction  between  image  and  idea  by  noting  the  ' 
difference  between  an  ordinary  visual  image,  rarelv  if 
ever,  undetermined  by  ideas,  and  an  auditory  iuiage 
which  to  the  non-musical  is  not  so  determined.  It  may 
be  no  ed  that  we  have  a great  number  of  words  whicli 
apply  to  visual  objects,  and  very  few  which  apply  to 
auditory  objects,  words  being  records  of  ideas  and'  not 
of  images. 

H e have  now  to  consider  how  we  arrii  e at  new  ideas! 
which  others  have  already  attained  to  and  have  expres.sed  ! 
Ill  words.  In  all  such  cases  we  work  upon  a cue  supplied  ' 
by  a name.  I he  whole  of  the  “thinking”  of  mo.st  of  ^ 
us,  and  the  bulk  of  the  thinking  of  all  of  us,  consists  in 
the  words  of  others.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  process  by  winch  a person  who  has  never  seen  a glacier 
may  be  led  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  that  name 

■ It  is  obvious 

that  the  name  alone  will  do  nothing  for  him  ; it  is  for  him 
a mere  series  of  auditory  or  visual  or  motor-impressions,  1 
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without  significance.  If  we  suppose  him  to  have,  howeverA 
ideas  of  ice  and  snow,  rocks  and  stones,  we  can  by  a right  \ 
use  of  words  make  him  combine  and  modify  these  ideas  so 
that,  as  a result,  he  gets  in  his  mind  an  object  standing  ' 
in  certjiin  definite  relations  to  other  objects ; that  is  to 
say,  he  apprehends  certain  aspects  of  the  new  object — he 
has  some  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  ''glacier.”  This  form 
of  Thought  or  Ideation — which  we  call  "Understand- 
ing”— has  helped  him  to  frame  some  kind  of  image  out 
of  his  images  of  ice,  rock,  etc.,  by  the  process  we  have 
described  as  Interpretative  Imagination,  and  this  image  of 
his  may  be  made  more  accurate  and  full  by  means  of 
pictures  and  photographs  ; but,  it  must  be  noted,  it  is  the 
idea  which  helped  him  to  make  the  image,  not  vice  versa. 
If  later  he  sees  and  traverses  glaciers,  liis  apprehension  of 
them  is  determined  b]j'’  the  idea  of  " glacier  ” lie  has  already 
in  consciousness.  I'or  instance,  he  may  look  for  the 
moraines  and  pot-holes  and  so  on,  the  marked  features  of 
his  idea  ; the  ordinary  traveller  rarely  sees  anything 
beyond  what  he  has  been  prepared  to  sec.  Therefore  the 
whole  process  that  we  have  analysed  consists  of(l)  hearing 
the  name  of  an  unknown  object ; (2)  apprehending  certain 
features  of  the  object  described  in  words,  a process  that  is 
possible  since  ideas  corresponding  to  these  words  are 
already  in  consciousness  ; (3)  applying  this  conception  to 
actual  experiences  when  the  objects  are  presented. 

'Hie  process  of  Ideation  in  this  sense  of  Understanding 
is  the  same  whether  the  object  thought  of  be  a material 
thing,  such  as  chair  or  glacier,  or  a person,  myself  or 
another,  or  an  attribute  or  aspect  of  a person  or  thing, 
such  as  "beauty”  or  "character”  or  "nature.”  To  take  an 
e.xample,  a child  hears  "character”  spoken  of:  "AYilliam 
Rufus  had  a bad  character,”  " Character  is  more  important 
than  good  looks,”  and  so  on.  He  implicitly  believes  that 
there  is  something  to  which  the  label  "cliaracter”  can 
properly  be  attached,  but  as  yet  lie  does  not  know  the 
object,  and  therefore  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  not 
conveyed  to  him.  (An  exceptional  child  may  possibly  in 
his  self-confidence  and  inexperience  question,  or  even 
deny  to  himself,  the  existence  of  any  such  object ; but  the 
tendency  of  children  is  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an 
object  of  which  they  hear  and  to  attach  some  meaning  to 
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the  name  from  their  scanty  stock  of  ideas.)  As  he  fO’ows 
older  and  his  experience  of  things  and  persons  widens, 
the  child  acquires  ideas  which  correspond  to  the  various 
aspects  of  ” character,”  and  he  further  observes  instances 
in  which  the  word  is  used,  and  notices  their  common 
features.  Just  as  the  child  could  only  get  an  idea  of 
glacier  if  he  already  had  ideas  of  ice  and  stone,  so  he  can 
get  an  idea  of  character  only  if  he  already  has  ideas  of 
persons,  with  virtues  and  vices.  It  is  the  word  in  both 
cases  that  leads  him  to  observe  and  analyse,  and  hence  to 
form  a new  idea. 

For  the  ordinary  practical  purposes  of  life  the  aspects 
of  objects  that  concern  us  are  comparatively  few  and 
obvious,  and  are  clearly  labelled  by  the  words  that  our 
predecessors  have  applied  to  them.  'M'hcn  we  think,  it  is 
generally  because  we  have  some  practical  end  to  serve, 
and  ordinarily  we  do  not  go  far  a.stray,  or,  if  we  do,  we 
soon  find  out  our  error,  ])erhaps  from  painful  exj>ericnce  of 
the  results  of  our  misconceptions.  The  clear  thinker  is 
he  who  has  in  his  mind  together  those  aspects  of  an  object 
which  are  required  to  enable  him  to  reach  the  end  for 
which  he  is  thinking,  and  who  e.xcliides  all  others  as 
irrelevant.  The  abortive  thinker  fails  to  apprehend  the 
object  in  the  aspects  appropriate  to  his  purjwse,  and 
therefore  fails  to  reach  his  end,  and  the  confused  thinker 
is  led  astray  by  the  apprehension  of  irrelevant  aspects  of  ' 
the  object  in  question.  Thus  the  end  for  the  attainment 
of  which  we  set  ourselves  to  think  serves  to  guide  and 
check  us.  This  end,  as  wo  have  said,  is  usually  one 
connected  with  our  practical  life,  and  one  whose  attain- 
ment would  promote  our  welfare ; but  men  who  have 
reached  an  advanced  stage  in  civilization  think  sometimes 
for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  arriving  at  truth— that 
is,  of  seeking  an  explanation  of  the  facts  of  experience. 
The  thinking  for  this  purpose,  the  results  of  which  are 
contained  in  our  Sciences  and  our  Systems  of  Philosophy 
does  not  differ  in  kind  from  the  thinking  for  practical 
purposes,  which  we  have  already  analysed ; but  it  has  to 
be  more  careful,  more  thorough,  more'systematic.  Every 
single  object  that  can  be  thought  of  has  innumerable 
relations  with  other  objects,  and  each  such  relation  is  an 
aspect  of  the  object,  the  apprehension  of  which  would 
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constitute  an  idea  ; but,  as  we  have  said,  for  everyday 
practical  purposes  we  need  have  in  mind  only  a few 
obvious  aspects  of  the  thiiifrs  we  deal  with.  The  man  who 
works  a pulley  need  only  grasp  the  relation  between  cord 
and  wheel  so  far  as  to  know  in  what  direction  and  with 
what  force  to  pull  the  cord.  But  in  tlie  systematic 
thinking  that  leads  to  conceptions  which  afford  an  e.\plana- 
tion  of  facts,  it  may  he  required  of  us  to  hold  in  our 
minds  together  numerous  aspects  of  an  object,  and  what 
are  for  practical  purpo.ses  insignificant  aspects,  and 
possibly,  even,  a.spects  which  have  not  as  yet  received  a 
label.  Hence  the  necessity  for  rigid  definition  in  science 
and  mathematics  and  philosopliy  ; the  mathematician  must 
have  a different  conception  of  a pulley  from  tliat  of  the 
labourer.  Still,  whether  our  purpose  in  thinking  he  a 
practical  one  or  whether  it  be  the  atUiinment  of  knowledge 
for  its  own  .sake,  in  so  far  as  it  consists  in  interpreting 
the  words  of  others,  the  process  is  one  of  applying  con- 
cej)tions  already  attained  to  the  elucidation  of  our  par- 
ticular experiences.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  appropriate 
the  results  of  other  people’s  labours,  and  make  their  ideas 
3ur  own.  Only  when  we  do  this  do  we  fully"  “ under- 
stand.” 

’Ilie  scientific  discoverer  and  the  original  philosophic 
thinker  do,  of  course,  more  than  this.  'I'liey  arrive  at 

ideas”  with  which  no  one  has  presented  them,  and 
which  have  not  a label.  Our  work  in  “understanding”  is 
but  that  of  pursuing  a path  already  made  ; theirs  is  that 
of  the  pioneer  making  liis  way  through  a virgin  forest. 
Original  thinkers  find  the  conceptions  of  others  which 
they  “ understand  ” to  be  inadequate  to  the  fulness  of 
their  exj)erience.s,  and  they  hit  upon  a new  and  more 
appropriate  conception,  which  fits  the  facts  and  to  ndiich 
they  give  a name.  Their  method  of  reaching  tlie  new 
idea  is  but  that  the  baby  followed  in  getting  his  first  idea  : 
experiences  confront  one  another,  and  are  found  to  conflict ; 
analysis  is  carried  further,  and  the  aspect  now  discriminated 
constitutes  the  new  conception.  The  difference  lies  merely 
in  the  nature  of  the  experiences  analysed  ; the  baby 
discovers  “white,”  and  Newton  discovers  “gravitation.” 

It  thus  appears  that  Ideation  is  not  a process  merely  of 
analysis  ; the  analysis  implies  a synthesis.  “ White  ” and 
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“gravitation”  are  both  conceptions  that  bind  together  an 
indefinite  number  of  objects.  Thus,  thinking  is  correctly 
described  as  an  analytico-synthetic  proce.ss.  'Flic  more 
general  the  idea,  the  larger  the  number  of  possible 
e.xperiences  to  which  it  applies. 

Oie  ideas  that  each  one  of  us  possesses  constitute  a 
nexus  of  thought — i.e.  a conceptual  system  more  or  less 
coherent— and  any  new  idea  we  acquire  involves  an  altera- 
; tion  in  the  system,  either  an  addition  to  it  or  a modification 
of  it.  A\'e  are  prepared  to  accept  any  idea  which  easily 
fite  itself  into  our  system,  and  to  reject  any  that  conflict 
with  it.  Our  test  of  the  value  of  an  ideji  is  its  “ fitness  ” 
for  a place  in  our  whole  system  of  ideas.  M'e  fail  to 
“ understiind  ” idejis  for  which  there  is  no  place  in  our 
existing  system  of  ideas,  and  we  tend  indignantly  to  reject 
ideas  wiiich  not  only  do  not  fit  into  our  conceptual  system 
but  which,  if  we  accepted  them,  would  compel  us  to 
modify  parts  of  our  system  which  we  have  long  cherished 
Thus  it  is  our  existing  stock  of  ideas  which  determines 
! what  new  ideas  we  shall  reach,  either  bv  “ understanding  ” 
(Interpretative  Ideation)  or  by  “discovery  ” (Originative 
Ideation).  These  new  ideas  we  reach  by  deliberately  look- 
( mg  for  them  ; we  seek  experiences  of  objects  which  have 
, the  particular  relation  or  aspect  of  which  we  have  heard  the 
i name,  or  of  which  we  have  already  formed  some  vague 
conception,  and  by  the  analysis  and  comparison  of  the 
instances  we  find,  our  apprehension  of  the  objects  becomes 
. more  determinate.  T’he  new  relation  is  clearly  concei^■ed 
n e have  already  said  that  experiences  confront  one  another 
III  tlie  baby  s consciousness  because  the  world  is  what  it  is, 
uniformity  flecked  by  diversity.”  Later,  when  we  think 
o set  purpose,  and  as  we  seek  experiences  which  contain 
the  general  aspects  we  hai-e  already  noticed-that  is,  the 
uiiilormities— -in  the  proce.ss  of  search  and  comparison  we 
come  across  diversities  which,  in  their  turn,  we  learn  to 
grasp  as  general  aspects  of  a wider  class  of  objects— that 
IS,  as  uniformities. 

The  proc(^  of  Ideation— namely,  the  analysis  and 
comparison  of  particular  experiences-  could  not  be  carried 
far  without  the  help  of  language.  Ideation  must  pTecede 

Sith  the"L'inc-  1’  ’“f  »»  accordance 

Mtli  the  principle  of  Association,  enable  us  to  reinstate 
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past  e^eriences,  tliey  conserve  for  us  the  results  of  our 
analytic  activity.  “ Language  is  to  the  mind  precisely 
what  the  arch  is  to  the  tunnel.  The  power  of  thinking 
and  the  power  of  excavation  are  not  dependent  on  the 
word  in  one  case,  or  the  mason-work  in  the  other ; but 
without  these  subsidiaries  neither  process  could  be  carried 
on  beyond  its  rudimentary  commencement.”  * 

7Tie  student  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  this  chapter  we 
have  been  dealing  with  an  abstraction  from  an  abstraction. 
Cognition  is  but  one  factor  of  consciousness,  inseparable 
from  at  least  two  other  factors,  and  Ideation  is  but  one 
aspect  of  Cognition  inseparable  from  Sensation  and  Per- 
ception and  Imagination.  ^Ye  never  think— f.c.  have  an 
idea — without  having  an  image  or  a percept,  either  of  an 
object  or  of  a word,  or  of  both.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
call  the  object  thought  of — that  is,  analysed  and  apprehended 
in  a general  aspect — an  “ Object  of  a Higher  Order,”  as 
compared  with  objects  merely  perceived  and  imagined. 
All  Cognition,  we  have  .said,  consists  of  a relation  between 
Subject  and  Object ; the  nature  of  the  Object  varies  with 
the  mode  of  Cognition,  whether  it  be  Sensation,  Perception, 
Imagination,  or  Ideation. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


ACTIVITV  OB  ATTKNTION 

Having  uow  completed  our  examination  of  consciousness 
in  its  cognitive  aspect,  we  turn  to  the  otlier  factors  invari- 
ably found  mtli  Cognition — namely,  Affection  or  Feeling 
and  Activity  or  Attention,  ^\'e  will  deal  with  the  latter 
first,  because  we  have  in  our  treatment  of  Cognition  found 
it  impossible  to  ignore  it,  whereas  we  have  so  far  avoided 
direct  reference  to  Feeling.  Since  we  left  the  subject  of 
Sensation,  we  have  been  referring  to  ‘'cognitive  activity” 
as  involved  in  many  different  processes,  and  in  the  last 
chapter  we  found  ourselves  concerned  with  products  far 
removed  from  the  mere  sensory  material  with  which 
Cognition  began.  IVe  have  found  it  convenient  to  speak 
of  sen.sations,  percepts,  images,  and  ideas  as  mental 
products — that  is,  as  psychical  objects  present  in  an  indi- 
vidual consciousness.  From  one  point  of  view  this  is  what 
they  are,  but,  from  another,  they  “ are  ” not  at  all ; that 
is  to  say,  they  are  not  objects,  in  the  sense  of  having  a 
peiroanent  existence.  “A  permanently  exi.sting  ‘Idea’ 
which  makes  its  appearance  before  the  footlights  of  con- 
sciousness at  periodical  intervals  is  as  mythological  an 
entity  as  the  Jack  of  Spades.”*  Flaving  accomplished 
the  purpose  for  which  we  made  these  abstractions,  we 
will  cease  for  the  present  to  speak  of  the  psychical 
products  as  objects,  and  will  now  regard  consciousness 
as  procMs— that  is,  as  a continuous  activity.  It  is  from 
our  experience  of  ourselves  that  we  have  gained  the 
concept  “ activity  ” ; consciousness  is  that  which  is 
“active.’’  'Ilie  most  convenient  name  for  the  activity 
of  mind  is  Attention.  Attention,  it  has  been  said,  is  the 
one  faculty  of  mind. 

Hie  student  will  see  at  once  that  we  can  frame  no  formal 

' James,  Textbook,  p.  157. 

SO 
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definition  of  Attention,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  ultimate 
factor  of  consciousness,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that 
we  have  already  described  it  (in  Chapter  II.)  as  that 
relation  between  subject  and  object  whereby  the  object 
suffers  alteration.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
object  in  this  relation  is  that  continuum  of  presentations 
which  began  wth  the  ^‘bi^,  blooming,  buzzing  Confusion” 
(the  ‘‘  primum  cognitum^’)  which  constitutes  the  baby’s 
universe,  and  which  has,  from  that  beginning,  been  pro- 
gressively differentiated.  1 Activity  is  the  means  whereby 
such  alteration  has  been  wrought  in  the  “ totum  ob- 
jectivum.”  Inseparably  connected  with  the  active  relation 
in  consciousness  is  the  cognitive  relation  ; the  two  together 
form  in  fact  one  process,  cognitive  activity.  It  cannot 
be  too  often  recalled  by  the  student  that  we  are,  in 
fact,  abstracting  when  we  consider  them  apart.  It  is 
in  actual  experience  as  impo.ssible  to  separate  Activity 
and  Cognition — that  is,  the  presentation  of  the  object 
to  the  subject  and  the  attention  of  the  subject  to  the 
object — as  it  would  be  to  separate  body  into  form  and 
substance.  “ Cognition  gives  the  process  its  determinate 
character  ; without  conation  (f.e.  activity)  there  would  be 
no  process  at  all  to  have  a character.”  * 

Attention  is,  then,  the  process  of  getting  and  altering 
sen.sations,  percepts,  images,  and  ideas.  'Ilie  work  of 
attention  is  done  on  the  mind-content,  but,  in  our  actual 
experiences,  we  consider  it  as  directed  to  that  which 
is  external  to  the  mind.  When  we  speak,  then,  of 
Attention  as  acting  on  presentations,  we  are  in  no  wise 
referring  to  any  immediate  process  of  introspection,  but 
only  to  a process  of  which  the  psychologi.st,  by  means  of 
introspection,  has  been  able  to  frame  a conception.  All 
introspection  involves  activity,  but  our  activity  is  usually 
directed  elsewhere  than  on  our  own  mental  proce.sses. 

From  what  we  have  said  of  the  development  of  the 
presentation-continuum,  it  will  be  .seen  that  the  work 
of  mental  activity  is  selection  and  emphasis.  Attention 
may  be  called  Selective  Activity.  Inasmuch  as  Selection 
implies  the  ignoring  of  that  which  might  have  been 
selected,  we  may  say  that  our  cosmos  has  been  built 


‘ See  page  28. 


* Stout,  Manual,  p.  699. 
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up  by  (1)  a process  of  ignoring,  and  (2)  a process  of 
empliasizing  in  indefinitely  varying  degrees  that  which  has 
been  selected,  'lliis  a,spect  of  Attention  as  selective  and 
emphasizing  activity  is  sometimes  e.xpressed  in  metaphori- 
cal terms  borrowed  from  optics.  All  that  is  prc.sented  to 
the  mind  at  one  time  is  regarded  as  constituting  the 
“ field  of  consciousness,”  and  within  the  field  there  can 
be  distinguished  a “ focal  ” region  and  a “ marginal  ” 
region.  If  the  student  examines  his  present  field  of  con- 
sciou.sness,  he  will  find  that  some  pirts  of  the  field  stand 
out  more  clearly  than  others ; they  are  emphasized  over 
the  rest  of  the  field,  they  are  in  the  “focus,”  while 
everything  else  in  the  field  is  in  the  “ margin.”  Attention, 
as  we  are  now  using  the  term,  stands  for  the  activity 
which  is  imnlied  by  there  being  a “ field  of  consciousness ’’ 
at  all  I all  that  is  in  the  field,  whether  in  focus  or  margin, 
is  there  by  virtue  of  Attention.  Rut  the  term  is  used, 
by  some  psycbologists,  with  a narrower  meaning — namely, 
as  the  activity  of  cm]>hasizing  or  focussing  a part  of  a 
field  of  consciousness.  The  view  we  take  is  that  this 
activity  is  one  with  the  activitv  which  made  the  field  itself. 
There  is  but  one  “faculty”  of  mind. 

Now  let  us  apply  this  conception  of  Activity  as  a process 
of  selection  and  emphasis  to  tlie  theory  of  the  Progressive 
Differentiation  of  a Presentation-continuum. 

(p  Sensations  we  have  regarded  as  our  ultimate  data ; 
stdl,  there  is  a sense  in  which  Sensation  is  selection,  though 
the  selection  appears  to  be,  at  first  sight,  the  work  of 

circumstance  environment  and  physical  constitution 

rather  than  of  consciousness.  Nevertheless,  Activity  is  at 
work  on  this  level ; it  is  Attention  which  determines  what 
IS  brought  into  each  mind.  'I’he  fulness  and  richne.ss  of 
the  sensory-contents  of  an  individual  mind  depends  from 
the  beginning  upon  the  mental  energy  which  makes 
selection  from  possible  material. 

(2)  niroughout  our  treatment  of  Percpotinn  wo  woi.£k 


plicitly  reinstated. 
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(3)  We  found  Images  to  arise  as  the  result  of  emphasizing 
a part  of  our  perceptual  experience  over  others,  and  the 
formation  of  trains  of  images  to  be  a process  of  selecting, 
under  different  circumstances  and  for  different  purposes, 
some  of  our  past  experiences  to  be  explicitly  reinstated 
and  modified  by  the  further  selection  and  emphasis  of 
some  of  those  reinstated  experiences. 

(4)  Ideation  we  found  to  be  pre-eminently  a selective 
process,  consisting  of  the  isolation  and  emphasis  of  aspects 
of  our  particular  experiences,  and  the  formation  of  trains 
of  ideas  we  found  to  consist  in  the  selection  of  ideas 
suitable  for  our  immediate  purpose. 

As  we  now  look  back,  tlien,  upon  sensations,  percepts, 
images,  and  ideas,  we  see  them  as  but  different  modes  of 
Activity  or  Attention.  When  we  were  dealing  with  them 
under  tlie  concept  of  Cognition,  we  regarded  them  from 
a static  point  of  view ; when  we  apply  the  concept  of 
Activity,  we  are  regarding  them  in  a dynamic  aspect. 

Attention,  then,  is  the  exercise  of  conscious  activity  in 
the  forms  of  selection  and  emphasis,  whereby  the  world  of 
each  of  us  has  been,  and  is  being,  constituted.  This  con- 
ception is  eloquently  expressed  by  Professor  James* : “ The 
mind  is  at  every  stage  a theatre  of  simultaneous  possibili- 
ties. Consciousness  consists  in  the  comparison  of  these 
with  each  other,  the  selection  of  some  and  the  suppression 
of  the  rest  by  the  reinforcing  and  inhibiting  agency  of 
attention.  The  highest  and  most  elaborated  mental  pro- 
ducts arc  filtered  from  the  data  chosen  by  the  faculty  next 
beneath  out  of  the  mass  offered  by  the  faculty  below  that, 
which  mass  in  turn  was  sifted  from  a still  larger  amount  of 
yet  simpler  material,  and  so  on.  'fhe  mind,  in  short, 
works  on  the  data  it  receives  very  much  as  a sculptor 
works  on  his  block  of  stone.  In  a sense  the  statue  stood 
there  from  eternity.  But  there  were  a thousand  different 
ones  beside  it,  and  the  sculptor  alone  is  to  thank  for  having 
extricated  this  one  from  the  rest.  J ust  so,  the  world  of 
euch  of  us,  howsoever  different  our  several  views  of  it  may 
be,  all  lay  embedded  in  the  primordial  chaos  of  sensations, 
which  gave  the  mere  matter  to  the  thought  of  all  of  us 
indifferently.  We  may,  if  we  like,  by  our  reasonings 


• Principlci,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  288-289. 
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unwind  things  back  to  tliat  black  and  jointless  continuity 
of  space  and  moving  clouds  of  swarming  atoms  winch 
science  calls  the  only  real  world.  But  all  the  while  the 
world  we  feel  and  live  in  will  be  that  which  our  ancestors 
and  we,  by  slowly  cumulative  strokes  of  choice,  have 
extricated  out  of  this,  like  sculptors,  by  simply  rejecting 
certain  portions  of  the  given  stuff ! Other  minds,  other 
worlds,  from  the  same  monotonous  and  inexpressive  chaos  ! 
My  world  is  but  one  in  a million  alike  embedded,  alike  real 
to  those  who  may  abstract  them.  How  different  must  be  the 
worlds  in  the  consciousness  of  ant,  cuttle-fish,  or  crab  ! ” 
Having  now  reached  a clearer  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  Activity,  we  may  consider  what  is  meant  by  degrees  of 
Attention.  For  this  purpose  we  will  refer  once  more  to 
the  metaphor  of  focus  and  margin.  By  IntrosjMction  we 
may  discern  states  of  “ dispersed  attention,”  in  ^^ich  there 
seems  to  be  very  little,  if  any,  differentiation  between  focus 
and  margin — states  in  which  the  content  of  our  consciousness 
approximates  to  the  “ big,  buzzing  Confusion  ” which  we 
saw  formed  our  object  in  its  first  stage.  “Tlie  eyes  are 
fixed  on  vacancy,  the  sounds  of  the  world  melt  into  con- 
fused unity,  the  attention  is  dispersed  so  that  the  whole 
body  is  felt,  as  it  were,  at  once,  and  the  foreground  of 
consciousness  is  filled,  if  by  anything,  by  a sort  of  solemn 
sense  of  surrender  to  the  empty  passing  of  time.”  * Such 
an  experience  we  get  sometimes  as  we  fall  asleep  or  recover 
consciousness  after  fainting.  Tliese  arc  cases  where  our 
activity  is,  for  the  time  being,  at  a low  ebb.  As  a rule, 
the  intensification  of  the  focal  region,  at  the  expense  of 
the  margin,  is  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  activity  being 
exercised,  llie  classic  instance  of  this  is  the  effect  of  the 
extreme  concentration  of  the  activity  of  the  soldier  in 
action.  It  is  said  that  this  may  be  so  great  that  a man 
may  receive  a mortal  wound  without  being  aware  of  it. 
In  a case  like  this  there  is  practically  no  margin  of  con- 
sciousness ; all  is  focus.  But,  as  a rule,  concentration  of 
activity  is  not  so  complete  as  this ; while  we  are  at  work 
upon  a part  of  the  field — say,  a mathematical  problem  or 
a psychological  theory— which  thereby  becomes  the  focal 
region,  wo  remain  susceptible  to  changes  in  the  margin. 


‘ James,  Textbook,  p.  218, 
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such  as  those  due  to  a flickering  light  or  a headache. 
Moreover,  any  change  in  marginal  consciousness  tends  to 
divert  activity  to  itself,  so  that  tlie  object  passes  from  the 
margin  to  the  focus.  tV'hen  a person  is  able  to  ignore 
such  marginal  changes  we  say  he  has  a high  degree  of 
the  power  of  concentration.  Children  are  very  suscej)tible 
to  these  changes ; hence  the  consUint  changes  of  focus, 
or,  as  we  say,  the  flitting  of  their  attention  from  one 
topic  to  another.  As  we  build  up  our  world,  by  the  con- 
struction of  a conceptual  system — that  is,  as  our  percepts 
and  images  become  more  detcrininate  through  idea.s — wo 
grow  progressively  able  to  resist  demands  on  our  attention 
from  what  is  irrevelant  to  our  immediate  pur])Ose.  The 
child  has  not  yet  learnt  the  meaning  of  relevance — that  is, 
the  “ worth  ” of  objects  as  ordinarily  estimated  by  men  ; 
as  it  has  been  put,  he  seems  to  belong  less  to  himself  than 
to  any  object  which  catches  his  attention.  It  is  only 
through  experience  that  we  learn  to  possess  our  souls.” 
W'e  may  now  ask  what  are  the  means  whereby  we  make 
the  differentiation  between  the  focal  and  the  marginal  region 
of  a field  of  consciousness.  As  far  as  attention  to  sensory- 
objects  is  concerned — that  is,  in  so  far  as  Activity  takes 
the  form  of  Sensation  and  Perception — we  attend  by  adjust- 
ing our  sense-organs  to  the  physical  stimulus,  and  this  we 
do  by  setting  up  muscular  accommodation.  This  takes  two 
forms  : (1)  preventing — inhibiting — movements  that  would 
interfere  with  the  perceptual  process ; and  f2)  initiating 
movements  which  facilitate  the  perceptual  process.  For 
example,  if  we  wish  to  catch  a faint  sound,  we  stand  still 
and  turn  our  heads  in  the  direction  from  which  we  think 
the  sound  comes.  People  sometimes  close  their  eyes  in 
order  to  hear  a telephonic  message  or  to  inhale  a scent. 
Rut  attention  to  an  object  usually  involv'es  more  than 
mere  muscular  adjustment.  In  concentrating  attention 
upon  an  object  we  bring  images,  made  determinate  by 
ideas,  to  our  aid  ; a presentation  tends  to  hold  the  focus 
of  consciousness  in  so  far  as  it  is  accompanied  by  images 
and  ideas  previously  connected  with  it.  At'e  can  observe 
best  those  objects  about  which  we  have  the  clearest 
ideas.  I’lie  student  who  has  done  any  work  with  the 
microscope  will  be  able  to  verify  this  statement  from  his 
own  experience,  and  it  is  a matter  of  common  observation 
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tliat  those  who  Imve  most  idea  of  what  flowers  are  likely 
to  be  there,  are  those  wiio  best  nee  the  flowers  in  a hedge- 
row. 'llie  exphiiiation  given  by  Professor  James  is  that  we 
reinforce  the  percept  of  an  object  by  making  an  imaginary 
duplicate  in  the  mind  of  what  is  really  there  to  be  perceived. 
“ Pre-perception  is  a full  half  of  perception,”  in  the  sense 
tliat  the  more  or  less  explicit  reinstatement  of  past  experi- 
ence is  essential  to  clear  and  accurate  observation. 

The  fact  that  we  perceive  in  so  far  as  we  make  prepara- 
tion to  perceive,  accounts  for  the  close  resemblance  that 
there  is  between  the  worlds  we  all  construct.  Other 
people,  from  the  beginning,  tell  us  what  to  look  for.  They 
speak  ot  objects  of  which  we  have  as  yet  no  experience. 
Cnder  their  guidance  we  frame  an  image  and  look  for  an 
object,  whose  im.aginary  duplicate  is  in  our  minds.  .\s 
we  have  said,  it  is  language  which  makes  this  possible. 
“ In  short,  the  only  things  which  we  commonly  see  are 
those  which  we  prc-perceive,  and  the  only  things  which  we 
pre-iierceive  are  those  which  have  been  labelled  for  us  and 
the  labels  stamped  into  our  mind.  If  we  lost  our  stock  of 
labels  we  should  be  intellectually  lost  in  the  midst  of  the 
world.”  ‘ 

Psychologists  have  been  accustomed  to  discuss  different 
kiiids  of  Attention,  but  it  will  be  clear  to  the  student  that, 
strictly  speaking,  there  are  no  varieties  in  kind  of  .Attention  ; 
.Attention  is  hut  one.  The  distinctions  which  have  been 
drawn  are  due  to  ditferences  in  that  which  is  behind 
jKirticular  acts  of  Attention — th.at  is,  in  the  motives  of 
Attention.  Attention  may  or  may  not  be  preceded  by  an 
explicit  act  of  will,  and  it  has  been  di\'ided  accordingly 
into  \ oliintary  and  Non-voluntarv  Attention.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a distinction  that  can  be  grasped  only  after  we  have 
made  an  analysis  of  \ olition.  tV^e  have  in  this  chapter 
considered  (1)  the  meaning  of  .Attention,  (2)  degrees  of 
Attention,  (:l)  means  of  .Attention. 

Rkkkrk.nces 

James:  Te.r/W.,  Cliaps.  XIII.,  X^^,or 

Principle!!,  \'ol.  I.,  ( haps.  .XI.,  XIII. 

\\  ard  : Ency.  Bril.,  A'ol.  XX.,  pp.  42,  45. 

‘ Op.  cit.,  p.  236. 
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FKELINO  on  AFFECTION 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  third  ultimate  factor  ot 
consciousness — namely,  heeliiif'',  in  the  wide  sense  of  the 
term,  or  Affection.  The  student  must  be  on  his  guard 
against  confusing  this  technical  use  of  the  term  Feeling 
with  any  of  the  various  meanings  that  the  word  has  in 
ordinary  usage.  In  Psychology  we  use  it  in  the  singular 
only ; there  is  but  one  ultimate  factor  of  consciousness 
conditioned  by  the  action  of  the  object  on  the  subject. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  Feeling  is  not  a good  name  for 
this  aspect  of  mind,  but  objections  similar  to  those  that 
can  be  brought  against  it  can  also  be  rai.sed  against  the 
other  terms — Affection,  Pa.ssivity,  Passion — which  have 
been  suggested,  and  these  have  not  traditional  authority 
behind  them.  They  have,  however,  the  advantage  of 
suggesting  the  idea  of  a state  produced  by  the  action  of  an 
object  which  the  term  Feeling  does  not ; but  the  student 
will  perceive  that  they  are  all  alike  open  to  objection  on 
the  score  of  ambiguity. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  distinguish  some  of  the  meanings 
in  which  we  do  not  use  the  term  Feeling  in  this  book. 
\V'^e  do  not  use  it  for  the  cognitive  proces.ses  connected 
with  the  sense  of  Touch,  for  vague  organic  sensation  or  for 
pain-sensation— that  is,  we  are  not  using  it  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  say,  “ This  cloth  feels  rough,”  or  “ I feel  in 
my  pocket,”  or  I feel  hungry,”  or  “ I feel  a pain.”  The 
term  is  used  in  these  cases  to  denote  forma  of  cognitive 
activity ; these  are  accompanied,  as  is  all  Cognition,  by 
Feeling  understood  in  the  technical  sense.  Neither  do 
we  use  the  word  to  denote  an  emotional  state,  in  the  sense 
of  feeling”  angry  or  grateful.  The  statements,  1 feel 
angry,  grateful,”  etc.,  refer  to  whole  states  of  conscious- 
ness, psychoses,  which  we  call  Emotions,  and  with  which 
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we  shall  deal  iu  the  next  cliapter.  Emotions  are  not  to 
he  confused  with  Feeling-  in  the  teclinical  sense. 

Feeling,  then,  is  neitlier  a presentation  nor  a psychosis  ; 
it  is,  like  the  other  two  factors  of  consciousness  that  we 
liave  already  considered,  an  abstraction.  It  is  an  element 
of  consciousness  present  in  every  state  and  inseparable 
from  Cognition  and  Attention,  but  distinguishable  from 
them  by  thought,  'llie  word  “ feeling,”  unlike  the  words 
^‘knowing  and  ‘‘doing,”  is  intransitive  in  meaning. 
I know  something,  1 do  something,  but  feel  somehow. 
In  dealing  with  Feeling,  then,  we  are  concerned  directly 
with  the  subject  only.  Feeling  is  a subje»-tive  state, 
caused  by  objects  being  known  ami  attended  to  ; that 
is  to  say,  heeling  or  .AlTection  is  the  accompaniment  of 
cognitive  activity. 

'I'e  have  already'  distinguished  two  aspects  or  sUiges 
of  A ftection— namely.  Feeling  projier  (I’leasiire-I’ain)  and 
Conation  (.Appetition-A version).  \\  e consitier  A]i]>etition 
as  the  inevitable  sequel  of  I’leasure  ; Aversion  as  the  in- 
evitable .sequel  of  I'ain.  Our  main  task,  therefore,  is  to 
consider  the  nature  and  the  conditions  of  the  feeling- 
attitude  (I’leasure  or  I’uin)  ol  thesuliject  when  in  iiresence 
of  an  object. 


There  is  little  that  can  be  said  about  Feeling  in  itself- 
It  is  ultimate  and  unanaly.silde.  Ry  introspection  we  can’ 
imleed,  discover  that  it  tikes  two  forms  - I’lcasure  and 
I aiii---and  that  I'leivsuro  and  Pain  vary  in  inten.sity  and 
duration  ; but  what  is  ot  most  interest  to  the  psi'chologist 
IS  tlie  relation  ot  Feeling  t>  Cognition  on  the  one  hand 
and  to  .Activity  on  the  other,  or,  what  is  .s.aying  the  same 
thing,  tlie  relation  of  Feeling  to  cognitive  activity. 
1 hough  we  have  referred  to  two  forms  of  l eclino-  'it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Feeling,  like  Activity,  is  one 
1 here  are  not  two  feelings.  Pleasure  and  Pain,  but  merely 
two  7«0(/cAf  or  vunaliom  of  Feeling,  for  which  term,  in 
tlie  narrow  sen.se,  the  term  Pleasure-Pain  might  with  ad- 
vantage be  substituted.  There  are,  however,  ambiguities 
in  these  words  analogous  to  the  ambiguity  in  the  term 
■eeliiig  Itself.  In  Psychology  the  words  are  not  used  for 
objects  ot  cognition  or  for  psychoses;  they  can  never  be 
Ubou  111  the  plural. 


See  Chapter  II. 
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Wc  liave  now  to  examine  the  relation  between 
Ple;isure-l'ain  and  (1)  Presenhitions,  (2)  Attention.  'J’liis 
we  know  ean  be  done  only  by  the  aid  of  introsneetion. 
Our  method  must  be  to  analyse  many  widely  different 
concrete  experiences  of  our  own  involving  the  various 
forms  of  Cognition, — sensations,  percej)ts,  images,  ideas — 
to  concentrate  our  attention  upon  the  feeling-attitude  in 
each  in.stiince,  and  to  seek  the  characteristics  common  to 
tliose  presen bitions  wbicli  arc  accomj)anied  by  Pleasure 
and  common  to  those  wliicb  are  accompanied  by  Pain. 
Ry  tliis  method  of  jjrocedure  it  is  po.ssible  to  arrive  at  a 
theory  concerning  the  feeling-tone  or  hedonic  a.spect  of 
Presentations.  'I'hen  we  may  review  those  same  concrete 
experiences  from  another  standpoint— that  of  the  last 
chapter.  tYe  may  regard  them  as  modes  of  conscious 
activity,  and  jwocecd  to  ask  what  characterizes  conscious 
activity  when  it  is  accompanied  by  Pleasure,  and  what 
characterizes  it  when  its  concomiUint  is  Pain.  In  this  way 
we  can  arrive  at  some  conclusion  concerning  the  relation 
of  Feeling  to  Attention.  If  the  results  so  obtained  tally 
with  the  results  obtained  by  an  investigation  into  the 
relation  of  Feeling  to  t-ognition,  we  may  with  confidence 
advance  them  as  embodying  a theory  of  Pleasure-Pain. 
Here  we  can  only  indicate  .some  of  the  results  obtained  by 
pursuing  these  methods  of  introspective  analysis. 

Let  us  hike  first  Pre.sentations  on  the  level  of  Sensation, 
and  inquire  what  characterizes  ])leasurable  and  painful 
sense-impressions  rcsjiectively.  Their  feeling-tone  must 
he  determined  by  (1)  their  quality,  or  (2)  their  intensity, 
or  (3)  the  time-conditions  of  their  occurrence — namely, 
their  duration  and  freiiuency.  We  are  now  allowing 
ourselves  to  speak  as  tliough  sense-impressions  were 
discrete  things.  We  know  as  a matter  of  fact  that  they 
occur  only  as  modifications  of  a sensory-continuum,  and 
Feeling  seems  to  be  intimately  connected  with  that  vague 
“general  scn.sation  ” constituted  by  such  a continuum. 
Still,  1)}'  treating  sensations  in  this  abstract  way  we  are 
enabled  to  get  clear  conceptions  which  help  us  to  under- 
•stand  the  actual  facts.  It  is  analogous  to  the  method  of 
treating  a circle  as  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of 
straight  lines,  which  mathematicians  find  convenient  for 
their  own  purposes. 
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Psyrliologists  have  found  by  introspection  that  varia- 
tions in  Intensity  are  the  main  factor  in  determining 
the  feeling-tone  of  senstitions  ; indeed,  the  theory  has 
been  put  torward  as  a working  hypothesis  that  sensations 
of  every  kind,  at  a cerhun  stage  of  intensity,  are 
pleasurable.  The  theory  is  that  sensations  of  a moderate 
degree  of  intensity  have  a pleasant  feeling-tone  ; that  this 
])leasant  feeling-tone  increases  as  the  intensity  of  the 
sensation  increases  until  a ma.ximum  of  pleasure  is 
reached  ; then,  if  the  intensity  of  the  sensation  continues 
to  increase,  j)leasure  pas.-es  over  into  jwin,  and  the 
painful  feeling-tone  increases  with  the  increasing  intensity 
of  the  sensiition  up  to  no  assignable  limit,  'rhe  student 

„.i. i i .^1  1 .Jig  jj.  gome 


be,  for  instance,  a sound  gradually  increasing  in  intensity. 
In  such  a case  we  get  a series  of  gradual  changes,  and 
we  may  set  forth  some  of  the  stages  in  the  series  as 
follows  : 

1.  A barely  discriminated  sensation  with  practically  no 
feeling-tone. 

2.  A sensjition,  slightly  increased  in  intensity  with  a 
pleas;int  feeling-tone.  (Tlie  hedonic  as]icct  of  a sensation 
ot  the  lowest  possible  degree  of  intensity  has  been  called 
the  '1  hreshold  of  Feeling,  and  according  to  our  theory 
the  feeling  is  Pleasure.) 

3.  Sensjitions  of  increasing  intensity,  accompanied  by  a 
gradually  increasing  plcii-surable  tone,  until  a ma.ximum  of 
pleasure  is  reached. 

4.  Sensations  of  increasing  inteiisity,  accompanied  by  a 
gradually  decreasing  pleasurable  tone." 

5.  A sens;ition  ot  still  greater  intensity,  with  a painful 
feeling-tone.  ('I'he  Threshold  of  Pain.) 

(5.  Sensations  of  increasing  intensity,  accompanied  by 
an  increase  of  pain,  until  the  situation  becomes  unen- 
durable even  in  thought.  ^Vhen  we  hear  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt s moan  become  a shriek,  pleasure  in  the  sound 
pa.s.ses  into  pain,  which  grows  until  one  longs  for  the 
curtain  to  fall. 

The  time-conditions  of  a sensation— its  duration  and 
frequency— are  connected  with  its  feeling-tone  only 
through  their  effect  upon  the  intensity  of  the  sensation. 


recall — let  it 
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AV^licii  a sensation  lias  readied  the  dej^ree  of  intensity 
which  is  accompanied  hy  the  maximum  of  jdcasure,  and  is 
then  prolonged  in  consciousness  or  recurs  frequently,  the 
effect  of  such  prolonged  and  frequent  presentation’  is  to 
reduce  the  intensity  of  the  sensation,  and  hence  to  reduce 
its  pleasurahle  feelinp-tonc.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
effect  of  prolonged  and  frequent  jirescntation  is  to  diminish 
the  painful  tone  of  a sensation,  and  even  to  cause  it  to 
pass  over  into  a jileasurahle  one,  as  in  the  case  of 
“acquired  tastes.”  d'hc  explanation  of  these  cases  is  to 
he  found  prohahly  in  the  changes  wrought  in  the  bodily 
organism  hy  persistent  jdiysical  stimulation,  such  changes 
constituting  an  “adjustment”  on  the  physical  side 
analogous  to  “ accommodation  ” of  l''eeling. 

M’e  thus  reduce  the  (piestion  of  the  relation  between 
Sensation  and  Feeling-tone  to  a matter  of  the  Intensity  of 
Sensation.  f\'e  appear,  howeviw,  to  have  .some  sensations 
which  are  ])ainful,  however  moderate  their  degree  of 
intensity  ; some  tastes  and  some  .smells  always  seem  to  us 
unplca.sant.  'Hiis  is  a fact  that  clashes  with  the  theory 
that  we  are  considering — tlic  theory,  namely,  that  Sensa- 
tions of  every  qualit)'  are  pleasant,  if  of  the  right  degree 
of  intensity.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  those  sensa- 
tions which  we  alwaj's  find  unplea,sant  would  have  a 
plea.sant  feeling-tone  if  we  got  them  with  a le.ss  degree  of 
intensity.  Dr.  Stout  refers  to  the  case  of  an  American 
psychologist  who  aroused  him.self  from  abstraction  in 
thought  as  he  was  travelling  through  the  prairie,  saying, 
“What  a plea.sant  .smell!’’  to  find  a moment  later  that 
the  train  liad  run  over  a pole-cat.  'I'he  student  may 
himself  have  h.ad  a similar  experience  of  revising  a judg- 
ment after  the  initial  stage  of  a sensory-experience 
had  passed.  Physiological  reasons,  based  on  the  effects 
of  heredity  on  structure  and  function,  have  also  been 
assigned  as  an  explanation  of  the  consistently  painful  tone 
of  some  sensations.  If  we  accept  cither  mode  of  explana- 
tion— both  of  which  arc,  however  illegitimate,  inasmuch 
as  they  go  outside  of  individual  conscious  experience — we 
clear  away  the  main  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  hypothesis 
that  Pleasure  accompanies  a moderate.  Pain  an  excessive, 
degree  of  Intensity  of  Sensation. 

Let  us  examine,  in  the  second  place,  the  relation  between 
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Feeling-tone  and  groups  or  combinations  of  sense-impres- 
sions— that  is,  the  relation  between  Feeling  ami  Percepts. 
Again,  tbe  student  sliould  hike  some  clearly  defined 
perceptual  experience  of  bis  own,  and  should  examine  it 
from  this  point  of  view  ; lie  may  recall,  for  instiince,  the 
experience  of  dancing  to  music,  in  which  two  sets  of 
sensory-serie.s,  muscular  and  auditory,  are  combined 
into  one  co-ordinated  series.  M'e  find  the  whole  ex- 
perience accompanied  by  Pleasure  in  so  far  as  each 
group  supports  and  reinforces  the  other,  by  Pain  in  so 
far  as  they  fail  to  support  one  another— that  is,  in  so  far 
as  the  co-ordination  of  the  two  groups  of  series  is  not 
attained.  Or  wo  may  compare  the  hedonic  effect  of 
harmony  with  that  of  discord,  of  symmetrically  curved  lines 
with  that  of  irregular  zig-wigs,  of  rhythmic  sounds  with 
that  of  halting  verse.  M'hat  is  there  common  to  the 
pleasurable  combinations  that  is  absent  from  the  painful 
ones.^  M'c  find  it  to  be  sometbing  that  is  analogous  to 
the  “ moderate  intensity  ” of  the  .sensc-impre.ssions  that 
have  a plea-sant  feeling-tone,  but  ns  regards  these  jier- 
ceptual  experiences  it  is  more  easily  ilescrik'd  in  terms 
of  Activity.  Those  comhinntions  of  .sen.se-impre.ssions  are 
lileasurahle  which  sujiport  one  another  in  sucn  a way  that 
they  ea-sily  enter  into  consciousness,  so  that  we  are  able, 
without  difficulty,  to  attend  to  a large  field.  We  appre- 
hend a large  number  of  presentations  Wause  they  combine 
in  such  a way  as  to  give  us  unity  in  variety.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  perceptual  exjHM'iences  are  painful  in 
which  sensations  impress  us  in  their  multiplicity.  ITe 
cannot  attain  compiirative  simplicity  by  combination 
because  the  sense-impressiom  refuse  to  combine ; we  are 
unable  to  get  unity  out  of  diversity.  Tlie  painful  effect 
of  discord  has  been  compared  with  that  caused  by  “ trying 
to  reckon  up  a sum  in  one's  head,  and  failing  because  the 
numbers  are  too  high  ” ; whereas,  when  a perceptual 
experience  is  pleasant— as  in  the  case  of  dancing  to  music 
— it  is  because  “more  is  commanded,  with  less  effort.” 
On  the  perceptual  level,  then,  we  find  that  pleasure  is  the 
accompaniment  of  a largo  field  easily  apprehended,  pain 
the  accompaniment  of  too  small  a field  of  consciousness 
and  of  failure  to  grasp  as  a unity  that  which  is  presented 
together. 
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In  the  third  place,  we  pass  to  Imagination.  lYhat 
characterizes  pleasurable  as  distinct  from  painful  images 
and  trains  of  images  'Ilie  student  may  now  examine 
instances  of  his  enjoyment  of,  and  (tf  his  failure  to  enjoy, 
a poem  or  a picture  or  a novel.  We  find  that  when  images 
freely  and  readily  throng  into  our  minds  on  the  occurrence 
of  a cue,  their  feeling-tone  is  one  of  pleasure  ; when  they 
occur  fitfully  or  incongruou.sly,  or  fail  to  suj)port  one 
another,  so  that  our  mind  remains  comparatively  l)are  and 
void,  our  feeling-attitude  is  one  of  pain.  J’or  example, 
the  force  of  sucli  a line  as — 

Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  jwrds 

depends  upon  the  number  and  determinateness  and 
congruity  of  the  images  aroused  in  each  reader.  The 
degree  of  suggestiveness  is  a criterion  of  a work  of  art. 
Again,  therefore,  we  find  there  is  pleasure  in  proportion 
to  the  variety  in  the  field  of  con.sciousiiess,  together  with  a 
unity  that  makes  it  possible  for  the  multiple  particulars  to 
be  apprehended. 

l.iastly,  we  make  our  inquiry  on  the  Ideational  level. 
What  is  the  characteristic  of  those  idc;u5  which  come  to  us 
with  a pleasurable  feeling-tone  as  distinguished  from  those 
that  are  accompanied  by  pain  ? The  student  should  now 
examine  his  experiences  in  reading  a scientific  work  or 
listening  to  a lecture,  in  writing  an  esstiy,  or  working  out 
a mathematical  problem,  lie  will  find  that  those  ideas  are 
pleasant  which  are  relevant  to  the  purpose  for  which  he  is 
exercising  ideational  activity,  and  that  those  are  painful 
that  are  irrelevant  and  obstructive,  'rhinking  has  been 
described  as  finding  the  means  to  an  end,  whether  the  end 
be  a practical  one  or  merely  the  conclusion  of  an  argument, 
lliose  ideas  which  enable  us  to  reach  the  end  come  to  us 
with  a pleasurable  feeling-tone  ; ideas  which  form  obstacles 
and  hindrances  to  our  purposes,  whether  practical  or 
theoretical,  have  a painful  feeling-tone.  It  is  annoying 
to  find,  from  a study  of  Bradshaw,  a hiatus  in  our  railway- 
system  when  we  desire  to  reach  a certfiin  destination  within 
a certain  time,  and  it  is  painful  to  be  confronted  with  an 
idea  which  conflicts  with  some  theory  that  we  are  concerned 
to  maintain  or  with  some  long-cherished  belief.  'I'liere  is 
pleasure  in  he  apprehension  of  aspects  of  our  experiences 
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that  give  us  large  ideas,  fitting  in  with  our  whole  con- 
ceptual system,  and  thus  increasing  it  both  in  extent 
and  complexity.  An  insUince  of  this  is  afforded  by  the 
peculiar  pleasure  that  arises  sometimes  in  suddenly  real- 
izing the  significance  and  value  of  some  commonplace 
with  which  we  have  long  been  familiar.  The  anprehension 
of  idciis  which  refu.se  to  fit  into  our  conceptual  system,  or 
which,  if  accepted,  would  bring  about  a truncation  of  our 
systein,  is  accompanied  by  pain  ; they  involve  conllict  and 
a .shrinkage  in  the  field  of  consciousness.  Conceptions 
which,  in  other  contexts  and  to  other  minds,  would  have 
a painful  hedonic-tone,  become  jileasurable  if  they  entail 
the  enlargement  and  increa.sed  differentiation  of  our  con- 
ceptual system.  Even  the  idea  of  the  absolute  futility  or 
life  is  pleasurable  to  the  pessimist  in  so  far  us  it  fits  in — is 
congruous— with  the  purjaise  of  his  thinking.  .Audubon, 
the  most  thorough-going  pe.ssimist  in  A Modern  Sym~ 
poxiiim,  is  accu.«ed  of  finding  it  “ rather  good  to  be  able 
to  find  it  so  bad.” 

M'e  are  now  in  a position  to  formulate  the  relation  of 
Fleasure-l’ain  to  the  other  factors  of  consciousness  at  all 
levels  of  cognitive  development,  and  we  accejit  the  formula 
ot  Dr.  \\  ard  : “ 1 here  is  jdeasure  in  proportion  as  a 
maximum  of  attention  is  efficiently  exercised,  and  pain  in 
proportion  as  such  effective  attention  is  frustraU'd  by 
distractions,  shocks,  or  incomjilete  and  faulty  adaptation's 
or  fails  of  exercise,  owing  fo  the  narrowness  of  the  field 
of  consciousness  and  the  slowness  and  smallness  of  its 
changes.” 

According  to  this  theory,  then,  which  in  the  main  has 
held  the  ground  since  the  time  of  Aristotle,  Pleasure  is 
the  subjective  attitude  which  accompanies  mental  activity 
when  normally  exercised.  Pain  the  subjective  attitude 
whtcli  accompanies  the  abnormal  exercise  of  activity. 
Exercise  is  abnormal  when  it  fails  to  accomplish  its  end 
either  through  obstructions  which  cannot  be  overcome  or 
through  misdirection  of  energy.  Activity,  then,  is  accom- 
piined  by  pain  when  it  is  balked  or  waste'd  ; by  pleasure  in 
proportion  as  it  is  economically  and  effectively  exercised. 

I he  effectiveness  of  Activity  is  determined  largely  by  the 
no.>;sibility  of  making  pre-iulj  ustment  for  its  exerci.se.  ^ We 
have  seen  that  Attention  involves  a prospective  attitude  ot 
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mind,  that  wc  attend  to  objects  by  niakinc  preparation  to 
attend — tliat  is,  by  mental  adjustment  and  bodily  accommo- 
dation. Attention  is  effective,  then,  in  ])roportion  as  we 
are  able  to  make  this  adjustment.  A guttering  caudle  is 
unpleasant  because  we  are  unable  to  accommodate  our  eye 
to  the  flickering  light ; rbytbmic  sounds  and  movements 
are  pleasant  because  we  know  what  to  expect  and  adjust 
mind  and  body  accordingly.  Much  is  grasiied  with  little 
effort,  for  there  is  no  waste  of  activity.  Aristotle  pointed 
out  a twofold  condition  of  atbiining  the  maximum  of 
pleasure:  (1)  the  faculty  being  exercised  must  be  in 
perfect  condition  ; (2)  the  energy  must  be  directed  to  the 
nest  possible  object.  ‘'Since  every  sense  energirx's  with 
reference  to  the  object  perceived,  and  that  energizes  per- 
fectly which  is  in  a beallby  state  and  directed  towards  the 
best  of  the  objects  which  fall  under  it  . . . in  each  case 
the  energy  is  best  when  the  sense  is  healthy  and  directed 
towards  the  most  excellent  of  the  objects  within  its  scope. 
Tliis  energy  must  bo  the  most  perfect  and  the  most 
pleasant.”  {lithicn,  X.,  4.) 

Our  conclusion,  then,  is  that  the  norm.al  condition  of  the 
conscious  individual  is  one  of  pleasure,  inasmuch  as  plea.sure 
is  the  concomitant  of  con.scious  .activity  normallv  exercised, 
and  that  the  degree  of  pleasure  varies  with  (1)  tlie  available 
amount  of  con.scious  activity,  and  (2)  the  size  and  fulne.ss 
(if  one  may  so  speak)  of  the  object  pre.sented  to  conscious- 
ness. Pain  we  regard  as  abnormal,  in.asmucb  as  it  is  due 
to  excessive  activity  ; it  is  the  concomitant,  that  is  to  say, 
of  attention  to  an  object,  when  our  store  of  energy  is  .small 
and  we  are  unequal  to  the  effort,  and  of  attention  to  an 
unsuitable  field,  unsuitable  because  (1)  made  up  of  pirts 
unconnected  with  one  another,  so  that  attention  is  baffled 
and  wasted,  or  (2)  so  small  .and  unchanging  that  it  affords 
no  scope  for  our  activity. 

In  thus  treating  of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  Pleasure 
and  Pain,  we  have  limited  our  considerations  to  what  can 
be  a-scertained  and  verified  by  introspection,  and  therefore 
we  have  avoided  all  reference  to  the  connection  between 
Feeling  and  the  organi.sm  in  general  and  neural  process 
in  particular.  Much  has  been  written  about  the  nature  of 
this  connection.  It  has  been  said,  for  instance,  that  Pain 
is  the  “subjective  concomitant  of  destructive  action  or 
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insufficient  nutrition  in  any  sentient  tissue,”  and  Pleasure 
''the  subjective  conconiitant  of  the  normal  amount 
of  function  in  any  such  tissue”;  that  experiences  are 
painful  when  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  nervous 
tissue  which  functions  concomihintly  with  the  conscious 
experience  outruns  the  repair ; and  that  experiences  are 
pleasurable  when  repose  has  led  to  a storage  of  surplus 
nervous  energy.  'Ihese  statements  are  now  cursorily 
mentioned  as  instances  of  hyinitheses  framed  by  psycholo- 
gists which  may  be  of  service  to  the  physiologist.  It  is 
the  physiologist  who  must  test  their  worth.  Such  hypo- 
theses are  in  no  sense  explanations  of  the  seq^uence  of 
conscious  process  which  is  the  subject-matter  we  have  pre- 
ssed to  ourselves.  We  repeat  that  we  are  concerned 
directly  only  with  what  can  be  known  by  introspection, 
and  iiitro-spection  reveals  nothing  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  bodily  tissues. 


Rkikhkncks 

Stout:  Manila/,  Book  II.,  ( hap.  \’1II. 

Book  III.,  ( haj).  III. 
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TH1-:  E.VOTIONS 

IIavino  now  completed  our  survey  of  the  ultimate  factors 
of  mind,  we  are  in  a position  to  analyse  concrete  experi- 
ences with  a view  to  grouping  together  those  that  possess 
important  characteristics  in  common,  and  to  discovering 
the  conditions  of  their  occurrence  ; that  is  to  say,  we 
may  now  enter  upon  introspective  analj'sis  of  conscious 
states  with  the  object  of  (1)  classifying  them,  (2)  framing 
generalizations  about  them. 

'I'he  psychologist  finds  it  convenient  to  begin  with  the 
classification  of  mental  states  that  the  plain  man  has  made 
for  his  own  practical  purposes.  It  may  be  that  careful  and 
systematic  introspection  will  justify  the  rough-and-ready 
classification  implied  by  the  terms  ordinarily  used  in  de- 
scribing our  own  mentjil  states  and  the  states  of  others,  or 
it  may  he  that  there  are  importiint  aspects  that  the  practical 
man  has  overlooked,  and  their  discovery  may  necessitate  a 
new  scheme  of  classification.  ^Ve  frequently  speak  of 
our  Emotions — of  Eear,  Surprise,  Joy,  Grief,  of  Love 
and  Hate  and  Sympathy,  of  Pride,  V'anity,  Remorse,  and 
Shame  ; we  speak  of  Will — of  Desire,  Temptation,  Choice, 
Decision,  Resolution,  Determination,  and  so  on.  We  now 
propose  to  apply  the  conceptions  of  consciousness  we  have 
gained  from  our  study  of  mind  in  its  ultimate  aspects  to 
the  concrete  experiences  which  come  under  the  two  heads 
indicated  by  the  terms  enumerated  above— namely  (1) 
Emotion,  (2)  Will.  In  this  chapter  we  deal  with  emotions 
only. 

The  older  psychologists  took  the  various  emotions,  to 
which  ordinary  language  has  given  a name,  as  ultimate 
data,  and  endeavoured  merely  to  describe  them  in  general 
terms  and  to  classify  them  according  to  a consistent  and 
orderly  scheme.  Not  one  of  these  classifications  is  now 
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considered  satisfiietorj',  and  psychologists  no  longer  re^rd 
the  making  of  a hierarchy  of  emotions  as  their  task.  They 
are  still  engaged  upon  tlie  preliminary  work  of  analysis  of 
emotional  e.xperiences.  'J’hey  are  not  content  to  take  the 
terms  Fear,  Anger,  Love,  Grief,  Remorse,  and  all  the 
other  emotions  to  which  men  have  given  names  as  stand- 
ing for  states,  each  of  which  is  mi  generin,  and  to  proceed 
merely  to  de.scribc  and  clas.sify  those  states  a.s  they  would 
material  ohjects.  I'he  older  treatment  of  F.motion  was 
a “ natural-liistory  ” or  “nature-study”  treatment;  the 
treatment  of  the  modern  psychologists  whose  work  we  are 
following  is  an  attempt  at  scientific  analysis  and  explana- 
tion. “The  mere  description  of  the  ohjects,  circumstances, 
and  varieties  of  the  different  species  of  emotion  may  go  to 
any  length.  . . . Rut  there  are  limits  to  the  profitable 
elaboration  of  the  obvious,  and  the  result  of  all  this  fiux 
is  that  the  merely  descriptive  literature  of  the  subject, 
from  Descartes  downwards,  is  one  of  the  most  tedious 
jmrts  of  psychology.  And  not  only  is  it  tedious,  but  you 
feel  that  its  subdivisions  are  to  a great  extent  either 
fictitious  or  unimportant,  and  that  its  pretences  to  accuracy 

are  a sham The  trouble  with  the  emotions  in 

psychology  is  that  they  are  regarded  too  much  as  ab.so- 
lutely  individual  things.  So  long  as  they  are  set  down  as 
so  many  eternal  and  siicred  psychic  entities,  like  the  old 
immubrble  species  in  natural  history,  so  long  all  that  can 
be  done  with  them  is  reverently  to  catalogue  their  separate 
characters,  points,  and  effects.’'  * 

The  abandonment  of  this  “ natural-hi.story  ” treatment 
of  the  subject  is  due  in  large  jxirt  to  the  formulation, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  by  Professor  James,  of  a theory 
of  the  emotions  which  has  been  the  cause  of  much 
controversy.  Our  method  in  this  book  has  been  to  avoid 
controversial  treatment,  and  even  reference  to  controversy ; 
but  now  that  the  student  has  gained  the  necessary  outlook 
upon  the  subject  as  a whole,  he  may  find  it  profitable  and 
suggestive  to  follow,  in  outline,  this  particular  controversy. 
In  so  doing  he  will  gain  valuable  insight  into  psychological 
methods. 

M'e  will  begin  by  stating  James’s  theory  and  summarizing 

* James,  Textbook,  p.  375. 
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the  evidence  and  the  arguments  ho  brings  in  support  of 
it ; we  will  next  consider  the  objections  that  have  been 
raised  against  his  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  will  tlien 
|)ass  on  to  analyse  Emotion  in  the  way  that  commends 
itself  to  those  who  are  unable  to  accept  Professor  James’s 
hypothesis. 

\Ve  will  state  the  theory  in  Professor  James’s  own  words : 
‘'Our  natural  way  of  thinking  about  emotions  is  that 
the  mental  perception  of  some  fact  excites  the  mental 
affection  called  the  emotion,  and  that  this  latter  state  of 
mind  gives  rise  to  the  Imdily  exj)ression.  My  theory,  on 
the  contrary,  is  that  the  bodily  changes  follow  directly  the 
perception  of  the  exciting  fact,  and  that  our  feeling  of  the 
same  changes  as  they  occur  is  the  emotion.  Common 
sense  says,  we  lose  our  fortune,  are  sorry  and  weep  ; we 
meet  a bear,  are  frightened  and  run  ; we  are  insulted  by  a 
rival,  are  angry  and  strike.  'J'he  hypothesis  here  to  be 
defended  says  that  this  order  of  sequence  is  incorrect,  that 
the  one  mental  state  is  not  immediately  induced  by  the 
other,  that  the  bodily  manifestations  must  first  be  ijiter- 
posed  between,  and  that  the  more  rational  statement  is 
that  we  feel  sorry  because  we  cry,  angry  because  we 
strike,  afraid  because  we  tremble,  and  not  that  we  crj', 
strike,  or  tremble  because  we  arc  sorry,  angry,  or  fearful, 
as  the  case  may  he.  Without  the  bodily  states  following 
on  the  perception,  the  latter  would  be  purely  cognitive  in 
form,  pale,  colourless,  destitute  of  emotional  warmth. 
U’e  might  then  see  the  bear  and  judge  it  best  to  run, 
receive  the  insult  and  deem  it  right  to  strike,  but  we 
should  not  actually/ce/  afraid  or  angry.”  ‘ 

His  thesis  is,  then,  that  the  emotion  is  the  expression  ; 
that  the  order  of  events  in  an  emotional  state  is  (1)  the 
perception  of  some  exciting  fact,  (2)  bodily  disturbance  .set 
up  in  a kind  of  reflex  way  by  the  perception,  (3)  the 
apprehension  of  that  bodily  commotion.  Such  apprehen- 
sion constitutes  the  emotion.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
theory  makes  emotion  essentially  cognitive : it  makes 
emotion  to  consist  in  our  awareness  of  our  bodily  state. 

In  support  of  his  theory  Professor  James  adduces  evi- 
dence consisting  of  conscious  experiences  of  two  different 


' Op.  cit.,  I p,  375-37G. 
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kinds,  the  first  set  of  instances  being  obtained  by  the 
introspective  method,  the  second  by  the  interpretative 
method  of  observing  mind. 

(1)  He  appeals  to  introspection  in  support  of  his  state- 
ment that  there  do  occur  states  of  consciousness  in  which 
diffused  bodily  effects  follow  immediately  upon  perception, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  state  we  sliould  call 
emotional.  The  instances  he  adduces  are  those  of  the 
bodily  j)crturbation  which  many  ]>ersons  experience  when 
they  are  in  a country  lane  in  the  dark,  or  when  some 
sudden  movement  occurs,  or  when  they  see  a friend  near 
the  edge  of  a precipice,  though  they  make  no  image  of 
anything  to  be  feared  and  may  even  know  for  cerhiin  that 
there  is  no  cause  for  alarm.  He  adduces  further  such 
instances  as  the  “cutiuiemis  shiver”  and  the  "heart- 
swelling  and  lachrymal  effusion  that  unexpectedly  catch 
us  in  listening  to  poetry,  drama,  or  heroic  narrative.” 

The  student  should,  if  possible,  recall  similar  exj)eri- 
ences  of  his  own.  If  lie  does  not  accejit  this  theory,  he 
will  have  to  account  for  these  exjieriences  on  some  other 
principle.  Professor  Jame.s  a.sserts  merely  that  such  ex- 
jieriences do  bajijien,  and  uses  them  in  supjiort  of  his 
contention  that  all  emotional  exjK*riences  arc  set  up  in 
this  immediate  reflex  way. 

(2)  Tlie  second  set  of  instances  brought  forward  to 
supjiort  the  theory  consists  of  cases  of  mental  disease, 
in  which  the  jiatient  suffers  the  bodily  jierturliation 
which  usually  accomjianies  an  emotional  state,  and,  it  is 
assumed,  exjieriences  the  emotion,  though  there  be  no 
"exciting  fact.”  "'Ilie  best  proof  that  the  immediate 
cause  ot  emotion  is  a php-sic.ai  effect  on  the  nerves  is 
furnished  by  those  jiathological  cases  in  which  the  emotion 
is  objectless.  . . . In  every  asylum  we  find  examples  of 
absolutely  unmotived  fear,  anger,  melancholy,  or  conceit.” 
1 he  explanation  offered  is  that  in  these  cases  Emotion  is 
the  cognition  of  a particular  bodily  state,  induced  by  brain 
disease— a bodily  state  similar  to  that  normally  set  up 
by  the  “perception  of  an  exciting  fact.”  This  theory, 
therefore,  would  bring  those  pathological  cases  and  normal 
cases  of  Emotion  under  the  same  class.  If  we  do  not 
accept  it  we  must,  of  course,  account  in  some  other  way 
for  these  “ unmotived”  emotions. 
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Having  broiiglit  forward  lliis  evidence,  I’rofessor  Jaiiiea 
proceeds  by  argument  and  places  before  us  what  be  calls 
the  “ vitiil  point”  of  bis  whole  theory.  “If  we  fancy 
some  strong  emotion  and  then  try  to  abstract  from  our 
consciousness  of  it  all  the  feelings  of  its  bodily  symptoms, 
we  lind  we  have  nothing  left  behind — no  ‘ mind-sturt  ’ out 
of  which  the  emotion  can  be  constituted,  and  that  a cold 
and  neutral  state  of  intellectual  perception  is  all  that 
remains.  . . . ^Yhat  kind  of  an  emotion  of  fear  would  be 
left  if  the  feeling  neither  of  quickened  heart-beats  nor 
of  shallow  breathing,  neither  of  trembling  lips  nor  of 
weakened  limbs,  neither  of  goose-lie.-: h nor  of  vi.sceral 
stirrings  were  present,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
think.  Can  one  fancy  the  shite  of  rage  and  picture  no 
ebullition  in  the  che.st,  no  Hushing  of  the  face,  no  dilatation 
of  the  no.strils,  no  clenching  of  the  teeth,  no  impulse  to 
vigorous  action,  but  in  their  stead  limp  mu.scles,  calm 
breathing,  and  a placid  face.^  'I’lie  pre.sent  writer,  for  one, 
certainly  cannot.  'I’he  rage  is  as  completely  evaporated 
as  the  sensation  of  its  so-called  manifestation,  and  tiie  only 
thing  that  can  possibly  be  supposed  to  hike  its  place  is 
some  cold-blooded  and  disjia.ssionate  judicial  sentence,  con- 
lined  entirely  to  the  intellectual  realm,  to  the  effect  that  a 
certain  person  or  persons  merit  cha.stisemont  for  their  sins.” ' 
If  this  contention  in  support  of  the  theory  is  to  be  met, 
it  will  be  by  linding  a Haw  in  the  reasoning  ; for  the  facts 
gained  by  introspection  appear  incontrovertible.  Hefore, 
however,  proceeding  to  e.\amine  the  validity  of  this  argu- 
ment, we  may  refer  to  further  statements  of  1’rofe.s.sor  James 
in  support  of  his  theory.  First,  he  defends  it  against  the 
charge  of  “materialism.”  His  theory  is  that  an  emotion 
is  the  concomitant  of  the  functioning  of  the  brain  con- 
sequent on  the  excitation  of  afferent  nerves.  'I'he  student 
will  remember  that  (in  Chapter  HI.)  we  accepted  the 
theory  of  1‘sycho-phj’sical  parallelism.  So,  whatever  theory 
of  Kmotion  we  accept,  we  shall  regard  the  conscious 
processes  which  constitute  an  emotional  state  as  the 
concomitant  of  nervous  process,  and,  whether  this 
originate  at  the  periphery  or  at  the  centre,  it  remains 
merely  the  concomitant  of  psychical  proce.ss.  On  any 
view,  emotions  are  quite  different  in  kind  from  nervous 
* Op.  cit,  p.  379. 
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process,  and  “ if  they  arc  deep,  pure,  wortliy,  spiritual 
facts  on  any  conceivahle  theory  of  their  pliysiological 
source,  tliey  remain  no  less  deep,  pure,  spiritual,  and 
worthy  of  regard  on  tliis  ]>resent  sensational  theory.” 

Secondly,  Professor  James  points  out  that  his  tlieorv  that 
an  (d)ject  arouses  an  emotion  by  setting  up  a numher  of 
bodily  changes  Jiccounts  for  the  great  variety  we  find  in 
(•motional  states,  for  it  is  obvious  that  an  indefinite  numher 
of  permutations  and  combinations  of  such  changes  are 
j)ossihle.  If  we  n*ject  this  theory,  the  one  we  adopt  must, 
of  course,  account  e(iually  for  the  variety  and  comjdexity 
of  emotional  states. 

I^astly,  I’rofe.ssor  James  draws  a corollary  from  his  theory. 
If  the  con.sciousnc.ss  of  bodily  disturbances  constitutes  the 
emotion,  then  it  follows  that  the  voluntary  arousal  of  such 
bodily  clumges  should  lead  to  the  emotion.  .And  intro- 
spection bears  this  out.  “ Hefuse  to  e.vpress  a p^ission 
and  it  dies.  Sit  all  day  in  a mo|>ing  posture,  sigh,  and 
rejtly  to  everything  with  a dismal  voice,  and  your  melan- 
choly lingers.  . . . Smooth  the  brow,  brighten  the  eye, 
contract  the  dorsal  rather  than  the  ventral  aspect  of  the 
frame  and  speak  in  a major  key,  jwss  the  genial  com- 
jdiment,  and  your  heart  must  he  frigid  indeed  if  it  do 
not  gradually  thaw  ! ” I’rohahly  on  reflection  we  shall  all 
be  able  to  accept  this  statement ; therefore,  if  we  reject 
the  nresent  theory,  we  must  see  that  the  one  we  aclopt 
e(iually  well  covers  the  facts  referred  to. 

W'e  will  now  consider  some  of  the  objections  to  the 
theory  brought  forward  by  Professor  Stout. 

I'irst,  to  take  the  “vital  point,”  that  we  cannot  conceive 
of  an  emotional  stale  unaccomjvinied  by  organic  disturb- 
ance. This  may  he  true,  hut  it  does  not  follow  that 
organic  distiirhance  is  emotional.  'I'wo  things  may  be 
inseparable  from  one  another  without  being  the  same 
thing.  For  instance,  we  have  maintained  that  there  is 
no  attention  without  feeling,  hut  we  do  not  regard  feel- 
ing a.s  being  attention.  There  is  no  line  without  length 
and  direction,  no  body  without  form  and  colour ; but  it 
docs  not  follow  that  length  is  direction,  that  form  is 
colour.  Neither  does  it  fidlowthat  expre.ssion  is  emotion, 
though  it  may  be  true  that  there  is  no  emotion  without 
e.xpression.  This  argument,  then,  is  inconclusive. 
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Secondly,  objection  is  taken  to  the  statement  that  the 
'^so-called  bodily  manifestations”  of  an  emotion  are 
reflex — tliat  is,  set  up  directly  by  perception.  A reflex 
action  is  usually  defined  as  one  that  occurs  invariably  and 
uniformly  on  the  occurrence  of  a specific  kind  of  physical 
stimulus.  Swallowing,  cougliing,  and  blinking  are  reflex 
actions  caused  I)y  the  transference  of  afferent  into  efferent 
nervous  imj)ulses.  tVc  know  of  no  kind  of  reflex  action 
set  up  by  perception  as  distinguished  from  sensation, 
unless  we  regard  the  bodily  perturbations  referred  to* 
as  the  first  .set  of  insttinces  adduced  in  support  of  Jame.s’s 
theory  as  reflex  actions.  'J'o  do  tins  would  be  to  bike  all 
the  usual  meaning  out  of  the  word  “ reflex,”  and  would 
amount  to  begging  the  queslion. 

'lliirdly,  if  [lerceptions  do  set  up  reflexes,  it  is  difficult 
on  Profe.ssor  dame.s’s  theory  to  account  for  widely  different 
reactions  upon  similar  percepts.  'J’hcre  is  not  much 
difference  between  the  jiercept  of  a chained  bear  and  the 
jiercejit  of  a bear  at  large,  but  a person  reacts  upon  the 
two  percepts  very  differently ; “ to  the  one  object  be 
presents  a nun,  and  to  the  other  a clean  pair  of  heels.” 
Lastly,  similar  bodily  states,  however  caused,  ought  to 
be  accompanied  by  the  .same  emotion,  if  the  emotion  be 
the  cognition  of  the  bodily  state.  Rut  this  is  not  so  ; we 
may  grow  ” onion-eyed  ” without  feeling  grief. 

For  the.se  reasons  and  others  which  may  occur  to  the 
.student  we  reject  Profe.ssor  .James’s  hypothesis,  and  seek  a 
theory  which  will  cover  the  facts  more  satisfactorily. 

The  student  is  advised  to  select  from  bis  own  past 
experience  .some  emotional  state  of  a well-marked  kind, 
and  to  analy.se  it  into  its  cognitive,  affective,  and  active 
elements  with  a view  to  discovering  its  characteristic 
features.  'Phis  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  procedure 
suggested  earlier  in  this  book — namely,  to  examine  first 
those  psychoses  where  the  factors  are  most  fully  developed, 
to  base  on  such  an  analysis  a general  theory,  and  then  to 
apply  it  as  far  as  may  be  to  more  obscure  cases. 

\\^e  may  take  as  a typical  case  of  what  Professor  James 
calls  a “coarse”  emotion,  our  state  of  consciou.sness  on 
being  aroused  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  fire.  It  may 


' See  page  79. 
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be  (1)  («)  that  we^  first  of  all,  hear  confused  sounds,  and 
Ijccome  aware  of  a pungent  smell,  an  unpleasant  taste,  a 
smart  in  our  eyes.  At  first,  in  our  half-waking  condition, 
we  assign  no  meaning  to  these  .scnse-exj^riences  ; they 
appro-ximate  to  that  state  of  “ pure  sensation  ” which  has 
been  called  a “psychological  myth.”  Hut  as  they  force 
themselves  upon  our  attention,  (h)  they  tend  to  call  up  a 
train  of  images  and  ideas,  varying  of  course  with  our 
previous  experiences,  so  that  our  immediate  mrtieular 
experiences  become  determined  by  thought,  and  we  take 
them  to  “ mean  ” the  house  on  fire.  This  idea  brings  with 
it  the  idea  of  danger  ; our  very  life  is  threatened.  (2)  Our 
whole  body  seems  to  reverberate  with  the  shock  ; we  turn 
faint  and  col<l,  our  limbs  tremble,  our  mouth  and  throat 
become  dry.  (3)  We  think  of  a means  of  escajKi  from 
our  present  discomfort  and  from  the  danger  threatening 
our  life.  (4)  ^Vc  go  to  the  window  and  call  for  help,  or 
make  our  way  to  tlie  stairs. 

'I'liis  may  be  taken  as  a typical  instance  of  an  experience 
involving  the  emotion  to  which  we  give  the  name  Fear. 
W'e  can  distinguish  in  it  at  least  four  sets  of  occurrences  : 
( 1 ) a number  of  cognitive  experiences,  (o)  sense-impre.ssions 
and  percepts,  which  we  took  up  into  {!>)  a “ world  of 
thought”  and  interpreted  as  constituting  a situation, 
disturbing  our  comfort  and  tending  to  thwart  our  .strong 
desire  to  live  ; (2)  bodily  commotion  ; (3)  the  ideas  that 
occurred  to  us  of  altering  the  situation  ; and  (4)  the 
purposive  actions  involved  in  carrying  out  those  ideas. 

^Vhich  of  the.se  groups  constitute  what  can  projK*rly  bo 
called  Fear?  If  we  accepted  Frofessor  James’s  theory,  our 
answer  would  be  group  (2),  or  possibly  group  (2)  and 
group  (Irt).  According  to  the  view  of  Emotion  now  to  bo 
put  forward,  the  answer  is  the  whole  of  group  (1)  and 
group  (2),  and  those  groups  only.  An  emotion  may  be 
described  as  the  apprehension  of  a general  situation  tend- 
ing to  further  or  to  thwart  some  existing  conation,  this 
apprehension  being  acconi[)anied  by  diffused  bodily  changes. 
'1  he  first  element  in  an  emotional  experience  is  not  the  mere 
jMirception  of  an  object,  but  the  apprehension  of  a general 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselve.s — that  is,  an  idea.  As 
Professor  Stout  points  out,  there  is  no  special  class  of 
objects  the  perception  of  which  causes  anger,  or  fear,  or  joy. 
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or  grief,  as  tlie  case  may  be.  Anger,  for  instance,  may  be 
caused  by  widely  different  objects  ; tliere  is  nothing  wliicli 
acts  on  man  as  a ^'red  rag”  is  supposed  to  act  on  a bull. 
A baby  may  be  made  angry  by  having  a limb  held  fast, 
a cat  by  seeing  her  kittens  Liken  away,  a child  by  being 
“ kept  in  ” ; anger  is  sometimes  jiroduced  in  adults  by 
mere  physical  fatigue,  by  the  lack  of  deference,  or  by 
adverse  criticism  on  the  part  of  others.  In  all  these  ca.ses 
the  real  cause  of  anger  is  not  an  object,  but  the  meaning 
that  is  given  to  a situation,  wliicli,  in  every  case,  is  one 
tending  to  thwart  activity  in  some  way.  Our  activity  is 
thwarted  if  we  find  ourselves  unable,  through  sheer  tired- 
ness, to  carry  out  our  desires,  or  if,  tbroiigb  the  action  of 
others,  our  self-esteem  is  lowered — if,  that  is  to  say,  our 
idea  of  ourself  shrinks  as  we  find  out  that  other  people  are 
thinking  le.ss  well  of  us  than  we  imagined.  Similarly,  if 
we  analyse  other  emotional  exjieriences,  say  of  -loy,  we 
shall  find  that  they  always  include  the  apprehension  of  a 
situation  which  furthers  some  existing  tendency  to 
activity. 

It  is  not  the  case,  however,  that  all  e.xjieriences  that 
further  or  thwart  some  existing  desire  can  projierly  be 
called  emotional.  An  emotional  state  always  involves 
some  mental  excitement — it  is  the  result  of  some  shock  ; 
the  furthering  or  thwarting,  that  is  to  say,  comes  un- 
expectedly, so  that  its  effect  is  not  di.scounted  by  having 
been  anticipated  and  adjusted  for.  If  our  attitude  towards 
the  furtherance  or  hindrance  be  mere  acipiiescence,  we 
should  not  call  our  state  an  emotional  one.  The  first 
element,  then,  in  an  emotional  psychosis  is,  as  Professor 
James  said,  an  “exciting  fact.”  lie  meant,  however,  a 
perception  that  excites  a reflex  di.sturbance  of  our  body  ; we 
mean  a fact  that  excites  our  mind — that  is,  that  unexpectedly 
furthers  or  thwarts  some  desire  of  ours.  Such  mental  excite- 
ment, taking  the  form  of  rapid  reinstatement  of  images  and 
ideas  previously  connected  with  the  exciting  element  and 
involving  anticipation  of  future  experiences,  more  or  less 
definite,  is  accompanied  by  a decree  of  brain-disturbance 
proportionate  to  the  amount  ot  mental  activity.  'lliis 
diffused  brain-disturbance  sets  up  many  efferent  impulses, 
which  cause  the  muscular  contraction  and  the  glandular 
secretion  and  the  diffused  organic  changes  which  we  have 
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called  “bodily  commotion.”  'flie.se  ditru.«ed  bodily 
changes  act  in  their  turn  as  .stimuli  to  the  afferent  nerves, 
who.se  excitation  increase.s  the  brain-disturbance,  which 
again  excites  the  action  of  the  efferent  nerves,  and  so  on, 
the  re.sult  being  increasing  bodily  commotion,  due  to  this 
fact  of  organic  resonance  or  reverberation.  According  to 
our  analysis,  then,  an  emotion  includes  (I)  apprehen.sion 
of  a situation  such  as  has  been  de.scribed  above,  and  (2)  the 
boilily  changes,  both  muscnlar  and  organic,  .set  up  as  the 
result  of  the  exciting  nature  of  the  situation.  'I'he.'^e 
changes  arc  freipientlv  called  the  “ expre.>vsion  of  the 
emotion  ” or  its  “ bodify  manifestations”  ; but  such  terms 
are  misleailing,  for  they  suggest  that  the  emotion  is  some- 
thing which  has  existence  in  consciousness  anil  .seeks  to 
express  or  manifest  itself,  wliereas  the  expression  nr  mani- 
festiition  (that  is,  the  bodily  disturbance)  is  an  es.sential 
factor  of  an  emotion. 

It  will  be  clear  to  the  student  that  our  view  differs  from 
that  of  I’rofessor  .lames  in  that  it  emphasizes  the  ideational 
character  of  the  experience  that  precedes  the  bodily  com- 
motion, whereas  it  coincides  with  it  in  that  it  regards  the 
‘expression  as  emotion.  As  has  been  .said,  the  im- 
mediate sense-experiences  are  taken  nji  into  a world  of 
thought,  and  their  meaning,  or  worth  to  ur,  is  apprehended, 
'fhe  degree  of  excitement,  and  hence  the  amount  of  bodily 
disturbance,  depends  upon  our  estimate  of  our  particular 
experiences.  I'liis  estimate  varies  with  our  stage  of 
mentiil  development,  and  occa.sions  for  pronounced 
emotions  of  such  a nature  as  tho.se  of  Fear  and  Anger 
tend  to  dimiiiLsh  as  we  grow  older.  As  our  exiierience 
widens,  fewer  situations  excite  us  ; for,  as  we  build  uii  our 
conceptual  .system,  we  gain  mastery  over  our  world— the 
meaiis^  at  our  disposal  for  modifying  situations  which 
tfiwart  our  activities  are  infinitely  increased.  'J’he  educated 
I'^r I'li'i'l  panic.  Moreover,  the  situations 
wliicli  further  our  conative  tendencies  fail  also  to  excite  us 
as  they  did  "hini  our  conceptual  system  was  less  determinate 
for  our  activities  tend  to  become  re.stricted  to  certain 
aefimte  channels,  and  we  learn  to  expect  less  of  the  world 
Our  emotions  tend  to  take  subtler  forms,  which  do  not 
involve  bodily  commotion  to  the  same  degree. 

» hen  we  speak  of  bodily  commotion  as  being  a part  of 
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Emotion,  we  ineuu,  of  course,  bodily  commotion  as 
exjterienced — tliat  is,  us  forming  jjurt  of  the  content  of  an 
individual  consciousness — not  the  bodily  changes  as  they 
arc  manifest  to  rn  onlooker  or  known  to  a physiologist. 
Tliese  are  purely  ])hysical,  not  j>sycbical,  objects. 

AYc  may  Libulatc  the  elements  in  an  emotion  thus : 


(1)  Psychical  Skrif:s 
(«)  llie  apprehension  of  a 
situation  tending  to 
furtlicr  or  to  thwart 
some  conative  tendei icy. 


{h)  Organic  sensation  due  to 
bodily  commotion. 


(2)  Physical  Skiues 

(«)  Diffused  brain-disturb- 
ance set  up  by  the 
excitation  of  afferent 
nerves  in  so  far  as  the 
situation  apprehended 
involves  sen.se-impres- 
sions,  and  by  the  ex- 
citation of  the  cortex 
in  so  far  as  it  involves 
ideas,  and  the  con- 
senuent  efferent  im- 
pulses. 

(/3)  Afferent-nerve  impulses, 
increased  brain-disturb- 
ance, consequent  effer- 
ent imjiulses,  resulting 
afferent  impulses,  and 
so  on. 


As  psychologists,  the  physical  series  does  not  immediately 
concern  us.  AV^e  have  broken  our  rule  of  avoiding 
reference  to  the  nervous  concomitants  of  a psychosis  in 
order  to  make  clear  the  difference  between  the  physical 
changes  that  do  concern  us  and  tho.se  that  do  not.  Ihe 
psychologist  is  immediately  concerned  with  the  bodily 
changes  in  the  psychical  series  (ft),  in  so  far  as  they  enter 
into  and  modify  consciousne.ss  ; as  psychologist,  or  what 
is  saying  the  same  thing,  by  introspection,  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  changes  in  the  physical  series. 

If  this  account  of  an  emotion  be  correct,  we  shall 
discover  in  such  experiences  (1)  cognitive,  (2)  active,  (3) 
affective  elements.  Cognition  and  Activity  are  obviously 
involved  in  apprehenaing  the  situation,  and  Feeling 
(Pleasure-Pain  and  Conation)  prompts  tlie  activity.  This 
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is  the  first  direct  reference  in  tliis  context  that  we  liave 
made  to  Keeling,  and  jiaradoxical  as  it  may  aj»j)ear,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  Keeling  is  not  the  factor  of  con- 
sciousness on  whose  modifieation  the  specific  nature  of  an 
emotional  sUite  depends.  Kear  is  fear  not  because  it  is 
painful,  hut  because  a situation  is  apprehended  as  dan- 
gerous. It  does  not  differ  from  Syni|>iithv  or  llemorse  or 
(iratitude  through  modification  of  the  feeling-element,  as 
sueh.  Inasmuch  as  Keeling  accompinies  all  forms  of 
activity,  the  factor  of  Keeling  in  any  emotion  is  made  uji, 
as  it  were,  of  strands  of  I’leasurc  and  I’ain,  aceompanving 
all  the  different  forms  of  activity  involved.  S[»eaking 
generally,  we  may  s<iy  that  an  emotion  set  up  hy  a situa- 
tion tending  to  further  our  activity  is  pleasurable,  anil  an 
emotion  set  up  by  a situation  tending  to  thwart  activity  is 
painful;  but  inasmuch  as  each  form  of  Cognition  has  its 
own  feeling-tone,  there  may  be  elements  of  pain*  in  a 
pleasurable  emotion  and  of  ]>leasure  in  a [lainful  emotion. 

M'e  may  now  consider  the  conscious  jiriM-csses  which 
generally  oceur  as  the  sequel  of  an  emotional  stite,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  particular  ex[)eriencc  of  Kear  that  we 
have  alreaily  described  in  this  chapter  may  be  referred  to 
again,  ^\^e  noted  that  as  soon  as  we  had  apjirehended  our 
position  we  turned  our  energies  to  altering  it — that  is  to 
say,  we  began  at  once  to  plan  means  for  alleviating  the 
situation  and  for  escaping  from  it.  ^^'e  found  that  this 
involved  (1)  framing  ideas  of  po.ssible  means  of  escape,  (2) 
actions  carrying  out  our  purpose.  Now,  in  so  far  as  we 
are  engaged  in  devising  means  to  alter  the  situation,  which 
is  the  cause  of  the  emotion,  and  in  carrying  them  out,  we 
are  not  under  the  influence  of  the  emotion— that  is,  we  are 
not  in  an  emotional  sUite.  Emotions  tend  to  issue  in 
purjiosive  action  ; but  puriwsive  action  is  incompatible 
with  Emotion  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  used  the  term. 
No  doubt  we  liegin  to  make  plans  and  to  carry  them  out 
while  our  state  is  still  emotional  in  the  sense  that  our  body 
is  perturbed  as  the  result  of  mental  excitement ; but  in  so 
far  as  we  are  entertaining  ideas  which  tend  to  modify  the 
exciting  situation,  so  far  our  state  is  not  emotional.  'Klie 
“ practical  person  ” begins  at  once  to  modify  the  situation  ; 
the  jKsrson  with  an  “ emotional  temperament  ” gives  him- 
self up  to  it— that  is,  he  prolongs  the  situation.  Let  us 
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suppose  the  person  aroused  hy  an  alarm  of  fire  to  be  a 
member  of  a fire  brigade.  As  soon  as  be  appiadiends  tlie 
situation  there  come  into  bis  mind  tbouglit«  of  bis  duties 
and  responsibilities.  Ideas  as  to  a definite  course  of 
action  to  be  fidlowcd  in  circumstances  such  as  lbe.se  are 
reinstitcd  in  bis  consciousne.ss  ; be  finds  bim.self  at  once 
giving  or  obeying  orders,  ringing  the  alarm-bell,  or  working 
the  hose.  In  so  far  as  be  is  doing  these  things,  be  is  not 
engaged  in  anprebending  a situation  as  dangerous,  nor  is 
bis  body  in  tliat  stite  of  commotion  which  we  described  as 
constituting  an  essential  jiart  of  the  emotion  of  Fear  ; that 
is  to  .say,  in  so  far  as  be  is  modifying  the  situation  both  by 
thought  and  action,  be  is  not  “afraid.”  llis  mentd 
attitude  is  jnirposive,  not  emotional  ; hence  it  is  that  wo 
.said  that  the  first  two  only,  of  the  four  groups  enumerated 
on  page  8.'5,  con.stitutcd  the  emotion.  No  sharp  line,  how- 
ever, can  be  drawn  between  tbo.se  movements  which  con- 
stitute part  of  group  (2) —the  bodily  commotion — and  the 
purposive  movements  (d‘  group  (-1) ; but  the  theoretical 
distinction  between  them  remains  valid.  It  is  not, strictly 
speaking,  correct,  therefore,  to  call  running  away  an 
expression  or  manifestation  <d’  the  emotion  bear.  In  so 
far  as  we  arc  really  running  away  there  is  no  occasion 
for  fear,  for  we  are  successfully  modifying  the  situation  ; 
hut  if,  in  our  excitement,  we  are  merely  running  round 
the  fearsome  object  and  not  away  from  it,  such  running 
would  be  jiart  of  the  bodily  commotion  con.stituting  the 
“ expre.ssion  ” of  Fear,  and  would  tend  to  intensify  and 
prolong  the  situation.  This  is  bow  it  comes  about  that 
panic  is  increa.scd  by  flight  and  grief  intensified  by  sobbing. 

This  leads  to  the  question  of  tlie  control  of  Emotion.  ^Ye 
have  seen  that  there  arc  two  aspects  of  an  emotional  state 
— (1 ) the  ideational  aspect,  (2)  the  bodily  changes.  'I'be 
emotion  may  be  altered,  then,  on  two  sides:  (1)  the 
situation  apprehended  may  he  modified  ; (2)  the  bodilv 
disturbance  may  be  checked  or  increa.«ed.  M e may  call 
either  kind  of  alteration  Emotional  Control.  If  we  are 
angry  with  a person  who  we  tbiidi  has  insulted  us,  we 
may  control  our  emotion  by  altering  the  situation,  idea- 
tionally : by  finding mitigatingcircumstances,  such,  possibly, 
as  our  own  irrititin^  or  provocative  conduct;  by  calling 
to  mind  good  qualities  which  we  know  the  other  person 
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to  possess  ; or  l>y  renicniberiiig  that  we  regard  anger  as 
unworthy  and  unhecoiiiing  in  a person  of  our  aspirations, 
and  so  on.  Such  trains  of  tliouglit  mofiify  the  situation, 
an<l  in  .so  fiir  as  it  is  modified  hy  our  own  i^eas — that  is,  hy 
our  thinking  tlie  situation  afresh — so  far  our  emotion  is 
under  control.  Or  we  might  have  controlleil  tiie  emotion 
i>y  cliecking  tiie  i)odily  commotion  .set  up  hy  the  excitement 
caused  hy  our  apprehending  the  insult,  '^\'e  might  liave 
overcome  tlie  tremhling  of  our  limhs  and  the  disturbed 
action  (»t  tlie  heart  hy  setting  our  hodie.s  to  do  something 
inciunpatihle  with  such  agitated  movements.  W’e  might, 
for  instance,  have  .set  ourselves  to  play  the  ])iano  or  to  take 
part  in  a game  of  hockey.  In  so  far  as  we  do  the.se  things 
we  are  not  under  the  emotion  of  anger ; .so,  for  the  time 
being,  we  succeed  in  controlling  the  emotion  by  physical 
means,  hut  it  is,  of  coiir.se,  po.ssihle  that  our  anger  may 
rei’ur,  after  the  interval,  in  a.s  strong  a form  as  liefore. 
The  only  permanently  effective  way,  then,  of  controlling 
emotion  is  hy  thought — that  is,  by  apprehentling  the 
e.xcitmg  situation  in  a different  a.sjiect. 

e have  now  to  consider  whether  our  theory  of  the 
two-fold  nature  of  Emotion  affords  explanation  of  those 
nrstances  that  Professor  Jaiiu>s  adduced  in  support  of  his 
Contention-instances,  that  is  to  .say,  both  normal  and 
abnormal,  of  unmotived  emotion.  We  would  not  admit 
that  some  of  the  cases— such  as  fainting  at  the  .sight  of 
blood  and  the  physical  loathing  set  up  in  some  people  by 
the  presence  of  cats,  beetles,  and  other  creatures-are  iii 
any  sense  emotional  The  exnlanation  of  them  is  obscure, 
and  It  ma}-  he  wholly  physiologicaj.  The  bodily  disturb- 
ance may  be  due  to  an  in.stinrtiye  reaction,  explicable 
only  by  ancestral  history  or  the  history  of  the  race— that  is 
to  say,  by  heredity.  'Hie  student  of  P.sycholog>^  must, 
honever,  be  on  his  guard  against  the  temptiltion  of 

^ those  mental  occur- 

rences which  he  hnds  it  difficult  to  explain. 

As  to  the  other  cases,  we  can,  on  our  theory  of  Emotion 
explain  them  hy  reference  to  the  principle  of  Association! 

rnr  J'  Til''  Connected  with 

certain  bodily  conditions  (B),  then  when  any  one  of  the 

coniponents  of  e.tdier  A or  B recurs,  the  whole  complex 
(.  and  B)  mth  which  that  element  was  preyioiisly  con- 
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nected  tends  to  recur.  At'Iien  we  have  once  had  an  emo- 
tion, the  recurrence  of  any  component  of  either  the  exciting 
situation  or  the  hodily  commotion  tends  to  the  reinstate- 
ment of  that  emotional  state  as  a whole.  It  may  he  tliat 
we  cannot  always  trace  the  previous  connection  ; no  douht 
many  of  our  so-called  instinctive  reactions  are  due  to 
impressions  made  on  our  minds  by  the  stories  of  foolish 
nurses.  The  pathological  cn.ses  are  explicable  on  the  same 
principle.  The  previous  occurrence  of  an  emotion  wiis 
accompanied  by  a certjiin  bodily  condition  ; if  that  hodily 
condition  he  re-induced  in  any  way  (it  may  be  by  tlie 
morbid  action  of  nervous  tissue)  the  emotional  state  itself 
tends  to  recur  and  the  patient  reconstructs  exciting  situa- 
tions that  exist  only  for  his  own  consciousness. 

'Phis  same  principle  of  Association  explains  also  those 
facts  to  which  Professor  .Fames  refers  wlien  he  notes  that 
the  voluntiiry  arousal  of  tlie  “ hodily  manifestations  ” of 
an  emotion  tends  to  arouse  the  emotion  itself.  Whistling 
is  usually  accompanied  by  light-heartiMlncss ; therefore 
when  you  arc  downhearted,  set  yourself  to  whistle,  and 
your  former  liglitlieartedness  will  tend  to  be  reinstated. 
SV'^hen  Henry  V.,  before  Harfleur,  wanted  to  arouse  the 
courage  of  his  dejected  troops,  he  bade  them  ; — 

Now  set  the  teetli  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide ; 

Hold  hard  the  breath  and  bend  up  every  spirit 

To  his  full  height.  On,  on,  ye  noblest  Engli.sh  ! 

Association  did  its  work  liere. 

Our  theory,  equally  with  that  of  Profe.ssor  James  (or 
more  than  that,  inasmuch  as  ours  includes  his),  accounts  for 
the  extreme  diversity  and  variability  of  emotional  states. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  pos.sible  combinations  of  cognitive, 
active,  and  feeling  elements,  in  their  varying  degrees, 
concerned  in  the  apprehension  of  an  exciting  situation, 
nor  to  the  variety  and  complexity  of  the  accompanying 
bodily  disturbance.  Hence  we  expect  to  find  our  emo- 
tional life  one  of  incessant  flux,  and  it  apiHjars  a futile  task 
to  take  the  names  that  men  for  purposes  of  intercourse 
with  one  another  for  practical  ends  naye  given  to  some 
of  their  emotional  states,  and  to  attempt  to  give  them 
precise  connotation.  As  Professor  James  points  out, 
the  fact  that  we  have  so  many  synonymous  terms  for 
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instance,  hatred,  antipathy,  animosity,  resentment,  dis- 
like, aversion,  spite,  abhorrence,  etc.)  is  evidence  of  the 
impossibility  of  exact  discrimination  between  such  flowing 
states. 

l\'e  may,  in  conclusion,  mention  an  important  distinc- 
tion that  has  been  drawn  between  Emotions  and  what  have 
been  called  Emotional  Dispositions  and  Sentiments.  An 
emotional  disposition  is  a tendency  to  experience  a specific 
emotion  wlien  a particular  object  is  perceived  or  thouglit 
of.  If  two  people  “get  the  wrong  side”  of  one  another, 
each  has  an  emotional  di.sposition  to  become  irriUible  and 
angry  in  the  presence  of  the  otlier.  Dislike  is  an  emotional 
disposition  ; so  is  Love.  Wlien  the  object  of  Ixive  or 
Dislike  occupies  the  focus  of  conscioiisnes.s.  Loving  and 
Hating  tend  to  occur  as  emotional  states, 

A Sentiment  is  an  Emotional  Disjiosition  the  object  of 
which  has  an  ideational  existence  only.  It  may  be  that 
our  idea.s  of  our  tJollege,  our  Country,  the  Church  Uni- 
versal, ot  Humanity,  Art,  and  Religion,  or  any  other  idea 
forming  a permanent  and  essential  jiart  of  our  conceptual 
system,  tend  to  arouse  in  us  emotion  ; if  so,  such  emotions 
arc  “enisodes  in  the  life-history  of  sentiment.”*  As  we 
grow  older,  wliile  our  emotions  become  less  strong,  our 
sentiments  tend  to  occupy  a larger  and  more  iiersistent 
part  in  our  conscious  life. 

\Vc  have  now  completed  our  survey  of  Emotion.  We 
have  left  on  one  side  the  que.stion  of  the  origin  of  emo- 
tional expression — that  is,  of  the  bodily  commotion  which 
forms  jiart  of  an  emotional  state — inasmuch  as  it  is  bound 
up  with  the  general  question  of  Movement,  which  remains 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  X 


THE  Wn,L 

The  term  or  Volition  has  been  used  by  psycliologists  in 
two  ways — in  a wide,  and  in  a narrow  sense.  Understood 
in  its  widest  sense,  ^VilI  denotes  all  the  conscious  processes 
that  precede  and  accompany  bodily  movements.  Rut  this 
is  to  make  it  practically  synonymous  with  Activity,  one  of 
the  three  ultimate  factors  of  mind.  AV'e  therefore  shall 
use  the  term  in  its  narrow  meaning  as  standing  for  the 
psychicol  antecedents  of  an  action  delibcr.ately  chosen  ; 
we  take  it  to  denote  the  conscious  self-activity  involved  in 
purposive,  action.  M'e  may  with  advantage  substitute  the 
term  V'oluntary  Decision  for  W'ill  in  this  narrow  sense. 

It  is  obvious  that  before  we  can  decide  upon  an  action 
we  must  have  in  our  minds  an  idea  of  what  we  are  going 
to  do — an  idea,  that  is,  of  the  movements  necessary  for 
the  performance  of  the  act.  Purposive  action,  then, 
necessarily  implies  (1)  previous  motor-experience,  and  (2) 
reinstatement,  more  or  less  explicit,  of  that  experience. 
Hence,  before  proceeding  to  analyse  the  psychosis  we 
have  called  Voluntary  Decision,  we  must  deal  with  Move- 
ment— i.e.  motor  experience — in  general. 

^\'e  have  already,  in  the  chapters  on  Sensation  and 
Perception,  dealt  with  one  aspect  of  Movement.  Move- 
ments are  objects  that  are  presented  to  consciousness  by 
means  of  our  senses,  just  as  material  objecis  are  so  pre- 
sented. From  this  point  of  view  movements  are  objects, 
consisting  of  changes  in  position  of  parts  or  of  the  whole 
of  our  body,  and  such  changes  may  therefore  he  called 
Motor-objects.  Mstor-ohjects,  when  presented  to  con- 
sciousness by  means  of  muscle-joint-tendon  sensations 
(accompanied,  it  may  be,  by  changes  in  our  visual  and 
tactual  impressions),  may  be  called  Motor-pre.scntations. 
Movements,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  objects  (motor- 
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objects),  which  cause  a specific  kind  of  sensory  experience. 
1 he  peculiarity  of  this  kind  of  sensory  experience  (which 
we  may  call  Nlotor-exjKjrience)  is  that  it  is  under  our 
control  in  a way  that  visual,  auditory,  or  tactual  ex- 
periences are  not,  and  it  has,  therefore,  special  character- 
istics due  to  this  sjK>cial  relation  to  consciousness.  ^V^e 
cannot  see  a butterfly  when  we  will,  hut  we  can,  when 
we  will,  get  the  experience  of  moving  our  arm.  We  have 
now  to  study  the  conscious  proce.sses  involved  in  having 
motor-presentations  as  distinguished  from  other  kinds  of 
sensory  experience. 

M e have  to  take  as  an  ultimate  fact  that  movements 
occur  , tliis  is  a fact  of  the  material  world  just  as  much 
as  are  sound-waves  and  ether-vihrations.  .Muscle-joint- 
tendon  sensations,  then,  are  ultimate  just  as  seeing  and 
hearing  and  tasting  are  ultimate.  \Ve  may,  therefore, 
proceed  by  distinguishing  different  forms  of  motor- 
experience  due  to  <lifferences  in  the  antecedents  of 
movement. 


1 sychologists  have  distinguislied  two  important  kinds 
of  .Movement— or  Motor-objects— which  constitute  the 
motor-experience  whi(-h  precedes  Purposive  Movement 
)n!*“'**  ‘"''K'"  purposive  action  must  he 

f found.  Ihey  are  (1)  Keflex  .Movements,  (-J)  Impulsive 
^^^ovements.  ( )ur  object  in  examining  the  nature  of  these 
mo\ements  is  to  find  a starting-point  for  those  purposive 
inovements  which  form  so  large  a jwrt  of  our  conscious 
fife.  1 urposive  movements,  it  must  he  borne  in  mind, 
differ  froin  reflex  and  im|mlsive  movements  inasmuch  as 
tliey  involve  (1)  an  idea  of  the  end  for  which  the  move- 
ment is  initiated,  and  (2)  some  prevision  of  the  movements 
by  which  the  end  can  he  accomplished.  Thus,  as  we  have 
Mid,  nurposive  action  presujiposes  motor-experience  and 
the  child  gets  that  motor-experience  from  reflex  and 
impulsive  movements. 

A reflex  movement  is  the  reaction  of  a part  of  the 
organism  upon  some  specific  stimulus;  it  is  “the  im- 
mediate motor-response  to  centripetal  excitation  ” depen- 
dent upon  the  stimulation  of  aferr,,/  nerves.  Two  kinds 
1)1  have  been  distinguished:  (1)  the 

hysiologica  Keflex;  (2)  the  Sensat^i-Keflex.^  'I'he 
lhj.,iological  reflex  movement  takes  place  inevitably  and 
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invariably  on  the  occurrence  of  a specific  stimulus. 
'I'he  beating  of  the  lieart,  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  are 
always — breathing,  swallowing,  are  usually — physiological 
reflexes.  They  do  not  involve  a specific  sense-e.xperience  ; 
in  one  sense  they  enter  consciousness,  inasmuch  as  their 
occurrence  modifies  our  organic  sensation  as  a whole,  hut 
they  do  not  enter  it  as  separate  experiences,  'ilie  Sensa- 
tion-reflex is  set  up  by  the  action  of  an  occasional 
stimulation.  Blinking,  coughing,  sneezing  are  sensation- 
reflexes  ; and  so  are  hrcathing  and  swallowing  when 
anything  interferes  with  their  norniiil  course.  'I’hese 
reactions,  unlike  the  physiological  reflex,  do  enter  con- 
sciousne.ss  as  specific  exj>eriences ; usually,  indeed,  they 
have  a place  only  in  the  margin  of  our  consciousness,  hut 
they  may  occupy  its  focus.  Inasmuch  as  they  involve 
sensory  exj>erience  of  a .specific  kind,  it  is  clear  that 
sensation-reflexes  (unlike  the  physiological)  contribute  to 
the  motor-exiM.'riences  of  the  child. 

Impulsive  movements  are  due  to  the  initiative  of  the 
conscious  individual.  They  imply  (1)  cognitive  activity, 
and  (2)  feeling,  including  appetition  and  aversion  which 
involve  a tendency  to  alter  the  conscious  experience.  Now, 
consciousness  is  connected  with  the  body  in  such  a way 
that  when  we  have  sense-impressions,  accom])anied  as 
they  are  by  a feeling-tone  and  arousing  as  they  do  the 
consequent  conation.  Movement  or  a tendency  to  Move- 
ment follows  ; this  we  accept  in  the  pre.sent  state  of  our 
knowledge  as  an  ultimate  fact.  An  impulsive  movement 
is  a reaction  upon  some  object  of  cognition  by  the 
subject  in  con.sequencc  of  its  feeling-attitude  towards  that 
object.  Impulsive  movements,  then,  arc  those  that  arc 
due  immediately  to  Pleasure-Pain  ; they  imply  an  active 
tendency  in  the  subject  which  is  determined  by  Cognition 
and  prompted  by  Feeling.  The  earlie.st  movements  of  a 
child— e.j».  the  stretching  of  his  limbs — are  probably  of  this 
nature.  He  has  sense-experiences  corresponding  to,  say, 
the  cramped  position  of  his  limbs  ; this  sense-experience 
has  the  feeling-tone  Pain,  and  sets  up  an  aversive 
tendency  which  issues  in  movement.  'I’he  movement  on 
its  physiological  side  may  be  explained  by  reference  to  the 
mechanism  of  the  nervous  system,  which  is  so  constructed 
that  the  excitation  of  an  afterent  nerve  tends  to  produce 
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nn  efferent  impulse,  'fliis  i.s  a fact  in  tlie  physical  world, 
and  the  connection  between  the  aversive  tendency  (a 
j)sychical  event)  and  the  efferent  impulse  (a  physical  event) 
remains  unexplained. 

Some  of  the  impulsive  movements  consist,  from  the 
first,  of  a series  of  co-ordinated  movements  which  enable 
the  organism  to  adajit  itself  to  its  environment  in  some 
definite  way.  Sucking  in  a child  and  jMs  king  in  a chick 
are  impulsive  movements  of  this  co-ordinated  kind.  Such 
co-ordinated  movements  are  called  Instinctive  Movements. 
If  any  explanation  of  them  can  he  given,  it  must  be  hv 
reference  to  the  history  of  the  race.  For  us  who  are 
confining  our  outlook  to  the  life-history  of  an  individual, 
instinctive  movements  must  be  tikeii  !is  ultimate  data. 
From  impulsive  movements,  whether  simple  or  co-ordi- 
nated, the  child  gets  some  of  his  earliest  mot4)r-experiences. 

W^e  have  now  to  einjuire  in  which  class  of  movements 

reflex  or  impulsive-  the  purposive  movements  of  more 
developed  consciousness  have  their  origin.  It  has  been 
held  by  some  p.sychologists,  notably  by  I lerbert  Si>encer, 
that  purposive  movements  have  been  evolved  from  reflex 
movements.^  According  to  this  theory,  when,  in  the 
evolution  of  the  race,  automatic  or  reflex  movements  had 
reached  a ccrtiin  degree  ot  complexitv,  consciousness 
intervened  and  directed  them.  To  most  psychologists 
this  hypothe.sis  api>ears  to  beg  the  que.stion  and  to  explain 
nothing.  Those  who  reject  the  theory  of  the  evolution  of 
purposive  movements  from  reflex  movements  are,  how- 
m er,  concerned  to  explain  the  origin  of  refle.x  movements. 
Some  writers  conceive  of  reflex  .actions  as  degraded  pur- 
posive actions  ; they  regard  all  movement  as  originally 
feeling-prompted,  and  suppose  that  movements  now  iiii- 
accomjianied  by  consciousness  once  required  explicit 
attention  for  their  performance.  In  support  of  this  theory 
of  the  degradation  of  purposive  actions,  psychologists 
point  to  the  iiroccss,  in  the  individual,  of  the  acquire- 
ment ot  what  have  been  c.alled  Secondarily-automatic 
movements,  to  distinguish  them  from  reflex  movements, 
winch,  in  the  individual,  are  rrimaril3--automatic.  Secon- 
darily-automatic  movements  consist  of  a series  of  co- 
ordinated movements  which,  as  the  result  of  practice, 
have  become  so  familiar  that  they  can  be  carried  out 
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without  explicit  attention.  Attention  is  necessary  to 
initiate  the  series,  but  when  once  set  going  it  carries  itself 
on.  ^V^e  choose  a familiar  piece  of  music  and  sit  down  to 
the  ])iano,  hut  when  we  have  begun  to  play  our  attention 
may  be  directed  to  something  (juite  different.  'I’lie  truth 
seems  to  he,  how-ever,  that  such  actions  do  not  re.semhlo 
reflex  actions,  whicli  occur  ineviUihly  and  invariably  ujam 
a specific  .stimulus,  hut  are  rather  instances  of  elaborate 
ami  complex  motor-adaptation. 

\\’hatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  hvj'othe.sis  as  to  the 
origin  of  reflex  movements,  we  reject  the  theory  that  the 
origin  of  piirjio.'^ive  action  is  to  be  found  in  automatic 
movement,  and  look  for  it  in  those  feeling-])romjited 
movements  we  have  called  Impulsive.  It  seems  clear 
that,  though  in  so  far  as  we  attenil  to  reflex  movements 
they  aft'ect  our  subseejuent  conscious  ]>roces5es  by  enabling 
us  to  reinstiite  in  some  degree  the  motor-exj)eriences 
they  have  invidveil,  yet  we  should  never  learn  to  co- 
ordinate movements  in  the  comj)licated  way  in  which 
we  do  in  jiurposive  action,  if  our  only  data  were  the 
motor-exjieriences  involved  in  reflex  movements.  Me 
are  able  to  learn  from  our  experience  of  impulsive 
movements  what  we  are  unable  to  learn  from  reflex 
movements,  owing  to  the  special  relation  that  exists 
between  impulsive  movements  and  Feeling.  Impulsive 
movements  are  set  iij)  by  the  cognition  of  an  object — in 
the  beginning  the  object  is  constituted  by  botlily  con- 
ditions— which  causes  in  the  subject  either  Pleasure  or 
Pain.  If  the  feeling-attitude  he  Pleasure,  the  tendency 
will  be  for  the  subject  to  set  uj)  movements  that  retain  the 
pleasurable  object  in  cnnsciousness.  'I’he  babj'  goes  on 
sucking  and  grasj)ing  the  warm  bottle  of  food  because  it 
prolongs,  by  the.se  movements,  jdea.sant  experiences  ; such 
movements,  then,  are  the  result  of  an  apjietitive  imj)ulse. 
If  the  feeling-attitude  towards  an  object  presented  to 
consciousness  be  Pain,  the  subject  initiates  movements 
to  get  rid  of  the  ])ainful  object ; such  movements  are 
the  result  of  an  aversive  impul.se.  Purposive  movements, 
therefore,  have  their  origin  in  Conation — that  is,  Appetition 
or  Aversion.  Appetitive  movements  are  the  effect  of 
Pleasure  ; the  subject  continues  those  imiuilsive  move- 
ments which  prolong  or  enhance  the  2)leasant  experience. 
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Aversive  movements  are  tlie  effect  of  Pain  ; the  sul)ject 
desists  from  movements  tliat  hriiij'  liim  painful  experi- 
ences, and  initiates  other  movements  to  remove  the 
painful  otyect.  1 1 is  |)rocedure  is  at  first  tentitive ; he 
may,  perhaps,  have  to  make  many  movements  ivliich  fail 
to  remove  the  painful  object  before  he  comes  at  last  upon 
a movement  which  is  successful  in  ridding  him  of  the 
unpleasant  experience.  Thus  the  child  in  the  cramped 
position  only  gradually  learns  the  most  effective  way  of 
stretching  his  limbs.  'I'he  tentative  procedure  may  have 
to  take  place  many  times,  but  on  eacli  siicce.ssivc  o<-casion 
the  child  will  tend  to  he  more  prompt  in  finding  the 
right  movement,  as  he  grows  familiar  with  the  sen.sory- 
series  and  gains  facility  in  adopting  the  niotor-.series  to 
its  cues,  according  to  the  proce.ss  descrik'd  in  t'hapter  IN’, 
as  motor-adaptation.'  IniLsinuch  as  I’lejisure  and  Apjie- 
tition  tend  merely,  at  first,  to  make  the  child  ronthnie 
movements  which  have  already  brought  about  .a  |de;i,sant 
experience— whereas  Pain  and  Aversion  tend  to  make  the 
child  initiate  a different  set  of  movements  - it  is  Pain  rather 
than  Pleasure  which  at  first  is  the  main  fa«-tor  in  the 
develojiment  of  piir|K)sive  action.  Pain  and  .Nversion 
prompt  the  chihl  to  useful  ex|>crimenLs  in  movement. 
As  Dr.  NN’ard  has  said,  “ Experience  is  the  prin-ess  of 
growing  exjiert  by  experiment,”  and  tins  description 
applies  to  movement  jis  to  alt  other  lines  of  mental 
development. 

The  time  comes,  we  may  supjiose,  when  the  child  has 
learnt  (as  the  result  of  repeated  experience  upon  his 

plastic  mind)  that  a |sirticular  unpleasjiiit  e.xperience 
niay  be  got  rid  of  by  a imrtieular  movement.  By  this  time 
he  will  have  reached  the  stage  of  cognitive  development 
that  involves  Representation,  so  that  when  the  unpleasant 
exjK'rience  occurs  the  image  of  the  movement  nece.s.sary  to 
get  rid  of  it  tends  to  recur,  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciple  of  Association.  Then  further  advance  is  possible. 

1 he  child  need  not  wait  for  the  piinful  object  to  be  pre- 
sented and  the  unpleasant  experience  to  occur  at  all  ; it 
may  be  recalled  to  Ins  mind  when  .some  component  of  that 
previous  experience  recurs,  and  he  may  then  make  the 
movement  which  was  previously  successful  in  getting  rid 
‘ See  page  34. 
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of  it.  Tims  aversive  movements  lead  to  “ preventive 
movements,”  and  siudi  movements  presuppose  an  advance 
to  the  ideational,  as  distinguished  from  the  perceptual, 
level  of  cognitive  development. 

We  have  now,  therefore,  to  consider  the  relation  between 
ideas  and  movements.  We  find  it  to  be  the  same  relation 
as  that  which  exists  between  percepts  and  movements.  ^Ve 
find,  by  introspection,  that  the  connection  on  both  levels 
of  cognitive  (levelopment— presentative  and  representa- 
tive— is  the  SJimc.  As,  by  the  working  of  the  nervous 
mechanism,  percei)tual  activity  leads  to  movement,  so, 
by  the  working  of  the  nervous  mechanism,  ideational 
activity  leads  to  movement ; that  is  to  say,  both  kinds  of 
cognitive  activity  tend  to  be  followed  by  centrifugal  nervous 
excitation.  'I’lns  amounts  to  saying,  with  Professor  James, 
that  all  consciousness  is  motor.  Tlie  student  will  do  well 
to  dwell  upon  this  conception  until  he  realizes  that  what 
is  meant  is  that  all  Sen.sation,  all  Perception,  all  Imagina- 
tion, all  Ideation,  tend  to  find  an  Issue  in  bodily  move- 
ment. 'lliere  is  here  an  ultimate  connection  between  mind 
and  body  that  is  quite  incx[)licable  ; we  can  frame  no  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  the  connection  whereby  an  idea 
sets  on  a movement — we  can  only  take  it  as  “ given.”  'llie 
term  Ideo-motor  ” indicates  the  fact  that  the  idea— or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  the  activity  involved  in  making  an 
idea — is  the  psychic  cause  of  the  movement  that  follows 
it ; there  is  no  conscious  process  that  we  can  discern  by 
introspection,  that  intervenes  between  having  an  idea  and 
carrying  it  out.  ^V'^e  have  an  idea  of  something  done  ; the 
thing  tends  to  get  done.  Nearly  all  our  actions  happen 
in  this  way — that  is  to  say,  on  the  mere  occurrence  of  an 
idea  as  cue— without  any  conscious  effort  on  our  part  to 
act.  'Pile  sight  of  food,  knife,  and  fork  arou.scs  in  us  ideas 
which  work  them.selves  out  in  the  action  we  call  “ dining  ” ; 
we  see  a poker,  and  next  moment,  though  perhaps 
engrossed  in  conversation,  we  find  ourselves  poking  the 
fire.  'Pliese  are  purposive  actions  that  resemble  in  some 
re.sppcts  the  impulsive  movements  we  have  already  con- 
sidered. Like  them,  they  are  determined  by  Cognition 
and  prompted  by  Feeling;  but,  unlike  them,  they  are 
directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  an  end,  present  to  con- 
cciousness  as  the  starting-point  of  the  process.  For 
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instance,  our  apprehension  of  tiie  poker  involved  the  idea 
of  a poker  as  an  instrument  for  stirring  a fire ; it  is  tliis 
idea  which  worked  itself  out  in  our  action. 

It  must  he  observed  that  the  idea  which  acts  as  the 
cue  for  the  motor-proce.ss  need  not  involve  an  image  of  a 
movement,  though  it  may  do  so.  ^^'e  think,  “That  letter 
must  go  to  the  post,”  and  that  thought  is  sufficient  to  make 
us  put  on  our  hat,  and  perhaps  mount  our  bicycle  and 
ride  in  a certain  direction  to  a particular  destination,  with- 
out our  consciously  making  an  image  of  the  movements 
involved.  AV'hen  the  movements  form  part  of  a familiar 
series — that  is,  when  we  have  acquired  facility  in  dealing 
with  the  whole  sensory-motor  series — an  image  of  the  end 
of  the  .series  (e.o.  the  letter  slipping  into  the  box)  is  enough 
to  set  the  whole  .series  going,  eami  memln'r  of  it  in  turn 
acting  as  cue  for  the  next.  Hut  when  the  movement  is 
not  one  of  a familiar  series,  then  the  idea  of  the  end  may 
not  be  suflicient ; we  may  have  to  frame  an  image  of  the 
movement  itself  in  order  to  bring  it  to  jmss.  Tvhen  we 
are  learning  to  bicycle,  we  have  to  think  through  before- 
hand the  movements  that  are  necessary  in  mounting ; 
when  we  are  expert,  we  think  perhaps  only  of  getting  out 
into  the  country.  ^V^hen  we  are  thoroughly  expert,  the 
image  of  the  movement  is  indeed  a hindrance',  not  a help  ; 
we  mount  our  bicycles  more  easily  when  we  do  not  attend 
to  the  process. 

Having  considered  the  development  of  impulsive  action 
and  that  form  of  purposive  action  that  may  be  called  Ideo- 
motor, we  are  now  in  a position  to  examine  the  conscious 
]iroce.s.ses  that  are  nece.ssary  for  the  performance  of  a pur- 
posi\e  action  that  involves  more  than  the  mere  carrying 
out  of  a conative  impulse,  set  ui>  by  an  idea  ; in  this  way, 
ne  approach  the  subject  of  M'^ill,  in  the  narrow  meaning 
of  the  term,  that  of  Voluntary  Decision,  'flie  student  is 
advised  to  recall  some  simple  experience  of  his  own  of  the 
kind  that  we  have  now  to  analyse,  in  order  to  seek  in  it 
the  various  ultimate  factors  of  consciousness,  and  determine 
their  relation  to  one  another.  What  we  want  is  an 
iii^stance  of  the  experience  of  “ choice ’’—that  is  to  say, 
of  an  act  following  upon  conflict  and  deliberation.  In  a 
sense,  every  purposive  act  we  perform  involves  choice  : we 
Choose  between  two  alternatives— one  of  doing  and  one  of 
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not  doing.  For  instiuice,  wlicn  we  took  up  llie  poker,  in 
a sense,  we  chose  to  do  so,  for  we  might  have  refrained 
from  tlie  act ; but,  as  we  .saw,  all  that  we  really  did  was  to 
let  the  thought  of  handling  the  poker  enter  our  mind. 
'Pile  object  seemed  to  have  the  initiative  here  ; we  merely 
refrained  from  interference,  letting  the  idea  do  with  us 
what  it  would.  Having  an  idea  is,  as  we  have  .siiid,  the 
efficient  cau.se  of  any  purposive  act ; hut  sometimes  we 
have  at  the  same  moment  ideas  which  cannot  all  work 
themselves  out,  because  they  involve  movements  incom- 
patible ivith  one  another.  In  such  a case  conflict  precedes 
movement ; the  act  is  due  to  the  prevalence  in  conscious- 
ness of  one  idea  over  another. 

Let  us  Like  for  examination  a very  simple  case,  involving 
no  ethical  difficulties.  Wc  arc  walking  with  a friend  and 
we  notice  that  our  shoe-lace  has  become  untied.  It  annoys 
us  to  feel  our  .shoe  loo.se  and  the  lace  getting  muddy. 
Shall  we  stop  and  find  a phurc  where  we  can  tie  it  u])? 
That  is  an  unjdea.sjint,  un.seemly  thing  to  do,  but  then  our 
present  position  is  also  unpleiusant  and  unseemly.  Shall 
we  try  to  forget  it,  however,  and  give  all  our  attention  to 
the  subject  we  were  discussing.^  Perhaps  we  manage  to 
do  so  for  a time,  hut  when  a break  in  the  conversation 
comes,  we  rcmeniher  our  untied  shoe-lace  once  more. 
'J’his  time  it  forces  itself  upon  our  attention  ; we  wish  it 
were  tied,  we  shall  never  he  comfortible  until  it  is  done — 
so,  we  are  going  to  do  it,  we  wi/l  do  it.  Here  is  a suitiible 
place,  tv e stojj— and  the  image  of  the  shoe-lace  tied  works 
itself  out  in  our  movements. 

Let  us  now  enumerate,  in  general  terms,  the  factors  in 
this  process,  from  the  moment  of  first  noticing  the  untied 
shoe-lace  : 

1.  'I'here  is  an  image  of  the  end  of  the  movement — in 
this  case,  the  act  accompli.shed,  the  shoe-lace  tied.  tVe 
think  how  plea.sant  it  would  be  if  the  lace  were  tied.  All 
purposive  acts  begin,  in  this  way,  at  the  end.  Purpo.se, 
we  have  seen,  means  Activity  directed  towards  a foreseen 
end.  tVe  begin,  then,  with  the  foreseeing — that  is,  by 
framing  an  idea  of  ourselves  as  ive  should  he  if  the  deed 
were  done. 

2.  There  are,  possibly,  images  more  or  less  vague  of  the 
movements  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  end. 
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If  it  is  a very  sim[)lc  matter  to  us  to  make  a bow — that  is, 
if  we  are  so  familiar  with  the  process  as  to  be  sure  that  we 
sliall  liiiil  no  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out — it  is  not  likely  that 
we  shall  frame  images  of  the  movements  of  the  lingers  that 
the  tying  requires ; but  in  the  case  of  a child,  to  whom 
making  a how  presents  difficulties,  images  of  the  move- 
ments necessary  will,  very  pndKihly,  tend  to  come  into 
consciousness.  In  our  own  ca.se,  it  may  be,  we  have 
visions  of  ourselves  putting  up  our  foot  and  bending  over 
it,  though  not  of  the  tinger-movements.  Still,  such 
inuiges  are  not  essential  to  the  act ; the  image  of  the  end 
may  suffice  as  the  cognitive  factor  guiditig  the  act. 

3.  'Iliere  is  a desire  for  the  end— that  is,  we  have  an 
aversion  from  our  present  experience  and  an  a]»petition 
towards  another,  jiresent  only  in  idea.  This  is  the 
conative  factor  which  j)rompts  the  act. 

1 he  whole  of  our  state  up  to  this  point  may  ho  de- 
scribed as  one  of  Desire.  Desire  imj)lies  (a)  the  presence 
in  consciousness  of  an  imagined  experience  of  our  own,  (h) 
a tendency  for  that  experience  to  he  realised— that  i.s,  an 
appetitive  impuLse  towards  the  end  conceived. 

4.  'I'here  is  painful  feeling,  so  long  as  we  keep  in  con- 
sciousness both  the  desired  experience  (the  shoe-lace  tied) 
aiid  our  jirosent  perceptual  experience  (our  shoe  loose). 
Our  activity  is  hampered,  inasmuch  as  attention  is  dis- 
tracted between  the  thouglit  of  tying  up  our  shoe  together 
with  the  unjileasantness  that  that  process  would  involve, 
and  the  thought  of  our  pre.sent  unpleasant  experience! 

1 he  .subjective  attitude  of  I’ain  must  continue  until  either 
wo  banish  the  thought  ot  shoe-laces,  tied  or  untied,  from 
consciousne.ss  altogether,  or  until  the  act  thought  of  is 
accomnlished.  The  feeling-element  then  is  inevitably 
painful,  since  it  is  the  accompaniment  of  attention  to  aa 
idea  which  i.s  not  immediately  allowed  to  bring  into 
consciousne.ss  its  natural  consequences. 

5.  'I'here  is  exercise  of  activity,  set  on  by  the  aversive 
tendency  from  our  present  unpleasant  experience,  and 
Uiking  the  form  of  concentration  of  attention  upon  the 
desire.l  experience.  The  result  is  that  the  image  of  the 
act  accomplished  and  of  the  necessary  means  no  longer 
occupies  a marginal  i.osition  in  the  field  of  consciousness  ; 
it  comes  into  the  focus  to  the  exclusion  of  other  thoughts. 
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(W^e  find,  perhaps,  that  we  have  lost  some  remark  of  our 
friend’s.)  Rringing  the  idea  of  the  end  of  the  action  into 
the  focus  of  consciousness  is  the  efficient  factor  in  the 
wliole  process ; now  the  nervous  mechanism  sets  the 
muscular  apparatus  at  work  and  movement  takes  place. 
'I’he  idea  works  itself  out,  the  act  is  accomplished. 

It  must  be  observed  that  in  .so  far  as  initiation  of  move- 
ment is  concerned  there  is  no  difference  between  an  ” ideo- 
motor ” act  and  a purposive  act  following  upon  voluntary 
decision.  In  each  case  an  idea  in  the  focus  of  conscious- 
ness issues  in  movement ; but  the  act  of  “ will  ” is,  as  we 
have  seen,  preceded  by  conflict  and  effort.  It  must  he 
observed,  further,  that  in  the  psychosis  we  have  just 
analysed  we  have  distinguished  the  four  ultimate  factors 
of  mind  : (I)  Cognition  (the  ideii  of  the  end) ; (2)  Conation 
(the  appetitive-aversive  impulse);  (JJ)  Feeling  (pain  arising 
from  conflict  of  ideas)  ; (4)  Activity  (concentrated  attention 
upon  the  desired  end). 

'I’he  student  is  advised  to  take  other  concrete  experiences 
of  clioice  and  to  de.scrihe  and  analy.se  them  in  the  wav  in 
which  we  Jiave  treated  the  simple  act  of  tying  a shoe-lace, 
lie  might  take,  for  example,  the  conscious  processes 
involved  in  making  up  one’s  mind  to  jump  from  a high 
wall  or  to  get  up  in  the  morning.  In  examining  these 
cases,  he  will  do  well  to  ask  what  it  was  that  made  him 
attend  to  the  one  idea  that  prevailed  instead  of  to  others, 
for  this  is  a point  which  we  have  not  yet  considered.  VYc 
may  refer  once  more  to  the  experience  we  have  analysed 
and  ask  what  it  was  that  made  us  attend,  at  the  critical 
moment,  to  one  object  of  our  desire — namely,  a fastened 
shoe — rather  than  to  another  object  of  desire — e.g.  our 
friend’s  conversation,  ’fhere  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  same 
circumstances  different  people  would  behave  differently. 
Some  would  have  no  difficulty  at  all  in  banishing  the  idea 
of  the  loose  shoe  and  its  possible  consequences.  M'hat 
does  trifling  discomfort  matter  when  there  is  a chance  of 
hearing  or  giving  an  opinion  on  some  topic  of  real  interest  ? 
In  the  minds  of  these  people,  then,  no  conflict  would 
arise.  Other  people  would  simply  be  unable  to  endure 
the  discomfort  that  a slight  eflort  on  their  part  could 
remedy  ; in  their  minds  also  no  conflict  would  arise.  In 
these  cases,  where  nothing  that  can  be  called  conflict 
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arises,  we  see  quite  clearly  that  the  factor  that  deterniiiies 
whether  suflieieiit  attention  be  given  to  an  idea  for  it  to 
become  fact  or  not  lies  in  the  character  of  the  person 
concerned — character  Ijeing  understood  as  a permanent 
and  etfeetive  system  of  desires — of  desires,  tliat  is,  on 
which  the  person  habitually  acts.  The  jicrson  who  is 
able  to  ignore  the  soliciUition  of  the  untied  shoe-lace  has 
ol)viously  a character  of  a different  tyjje  from  that  of  the 
more  practical  j>erson  who  resjwnds  to  it  at  once. 

'I'he  explanation  in  tliose  cases  in  which  conflict  does 
occur  is  the  same.  'I'he  determining  factor  is  still 
character ; it  is  the  force  of  the  prevalent  .system  of 
desires  that  determines  which  of  two  desired  exjM'riences 
shall  become  fact.  M'e  act  ujmui  that  idea  which  occupies 
the  focus  of  consciousness  at  the  critical  moment,  and  it 
is  our  ,vc//'— pre.sent  and  past — which  determines  what  idea 
does  so  occupy  our  attention.  W^e  are  not  in  the  ]>osition 
of  a spechitor  of  op]>osing  forces  ; we  tiiko  sides  in  the 
conflict  and  the  side  with  which  we  identify  ourself  is  the 
one  which  thereb;/  becomes  victorious,  and  what  side  wo 
take  in  any  particular  conflict  is  determined  by  our  desires  ; 
we  act  always  in  accordance  with  our  strong^'st  desire. 
I'or  instance,  in  the  case  of  hiking  the  jump  that  requires 
a good  deal  of  effort,  we  wish  to  do  the  thing,  to  get  the 
act  accomplished,  hecau.se  it  is  what  our  comiiunions  are 
exjMicting  of  us ; they  have  accomplished  the  feat,  and  wo 
have  reason  to  tliink  that  we  too  can  do  it,  if  we  will — hut 
it  is  exceedingly  unpleasant  to  us  to  make  the  .spring. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  go  back  the  way  we  came  would  bo 
very  dull,  our  friends  would  think  us  stupid,  we  should 
he  vexed  afterwards  at  not  having  made  the  nece.s.sary 
effort.  On  the  wliole,  we  would  much  rather  be  (or,  at 
any  rate,  lie  thought  to  be)  the  person  who  could  take — 
who  is  going  to  take— that  jump;  we  will  do  it.  Our 
hesitation  is  at  an  end  ; the  tiling  is  done  ; our  strongest 
desire  has  jirevailed. 

Usually  in  ca.ses  of  prolonged  conflict,  and  always  in 
cases  of  what  we  call  temptation,  there  is  a direct  refer- 
ence to  our  idea  of  our  .self — that  is,  to  our  own  conception 
of  our  character.  Our  idea  of  our  self  comes  to  our  aid 
and  helps  us  to  decide.  Thus  it  is  alwa}’s  dexire  that 
determines  our  act — the  strongest  desire  always  prevails  ; 
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but,  in  a case  such  as  tliat  of  resisting  temptation,  tlie 
desire  is  to  alter  the  self — it  is  a desire  to  liave  an 
experience  whicli  accords  witli  our  coiiceittion  of  our  ideal 
self. 

M'e  may  illu.atrate  this  important  point,  further,  hy 
Liking  a concrete  instance  of  temptation,  l^et  us  suppose 
a case  of  resi.sting  the  temptation  to  take  away  a hook 
which,  according  to  the  rules,  ought  not  to  he  removed 
from  the  library.  The  conflict  here  is  between  a desire 
to  read  in  comfort  in  one’s  own  room  and  a desire  to 
think  of  oneself  as  a person  who  understands  and  accepts 
the  privileges  and  obligations  of  a member  of  a community. 
[As  we  have  .sjiid,  the  act  of  removing  the  hook  need  not 
involve  conflict,  ^\'e  may  act  immediately  on  the  impulse 
to  do  the  thing  that  conduces  most  to  our  personal  comfort ; 
if  we  so  decide,  we  act  in  accordance  with  “'character.” 
Another  kind  ot  person  might  also  have  no  temptation, 
In  accordance  with  hin  “ character”  of  law-ahidingness,  he 
sits  down  and  uses  the  hook  in  the  library.  \Ve  are 
considering  now  only  the  case  of  decision  after  conflict 
of  desires.]  'J’he  determining  factor  if  we  successfully 
resist  the  temptation  is  the  thought  that  one  would  rather 
he  the  person  who  fulfilled  his  obligations  to  the  com- 
munity than  one  who  ignored  them  in  order  to  promote 
his  own  particular  well-being.  If  we  succumb  to  the 
temptation  it  is  because  we  keep  in  mind  thoughts  con- 
nected with  the  discomfort  that  abiding  hy  the  rule 
would  entail  and  forget  our  aspirations.  \Ye  feel  free  to 
act  on  cither  impulse — the  impulse  to  live  up  to  our 
aspirations  and  the  impulse  to  .seek  immediate  self-grati- 
fication— but  the  one  with  ivhich  the  ndf  identifies  itself 
inevitably  works  itself  out.  The  resulting  act  becomes  a 
part  of  our  experience,  and  thus,  in  its  turn,  determines 
the  self,  the  conception  of  which  will  be  the  determining 
factor  in  a subsecjuent  decision.  'Die  “freedom  of  the 
will  ” then  consists  in  self-determination. 

All  these  cases  of  conflict,  whether  questions  of  right 
and  wrong  be  involved  or  no,  are  cases  of  deliberation 
issuing  in  decision  ; they  are,  that  is  to  say,  acts  of  will, 
or,  in  the  technical  meaning  of  the  term,  “ moral  ” acts. 
In  every  case  of  voluntary  decision  the  strongest  impulse 
prevails,  and  the  process  is  the  same  whether  the  con- 
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dieting  impulses  be  to  jump  or  not  to  jump,  to  be  or  not 
to  be.  o ehoo.se  to  do  tlio  right  tiling,  though  it  be 
unplea.sant,  beeause  it  is  uhat  tlie“self”  approves;  and 
our  .self  is  that  wliieb  we  think  of  a.s  lading  able  to  do, 
going  to  do,  this  bard  thing.  W'hen  we  have  done  wrong, 
after  the  event,  we  sometimes  .Siiy,  “ I was  not  inysadf 
when  1 did  that  ” ; that  is  to  sjjy,  tliat  the  .self  in  aeeord- 
anee  with  the  idea  of  whieh  I aeteil  at  that  time  is  not 
the  self  of  which  I now  have  an  idea,  and  it  is  this  self 
now  present  to  my  mind  tliat  1 would  rather  have  as  my 
permanent  self— not  the  other.  The  .sense  of  effort  wo 
get  in  deciding  in  difficult  cases  comes  from  our  having  to 
attend  to  an  idea  of  our  self  not  strong  enough  to  work 
itself  out  in  opposition  to  the  more  immediate  claims  on 
our  attention.  The  effort  of  attention  involved  in 
laboriously  bringing  the  ajipropriate  idea  of  self  into  the 
focus  of  consciousness  is  what  I’rofessor  James  speaks  of 
as  the  “slow  dead  heave  of  the  will.” 

The  control  of  our  actions — that  is,  what  is  commonly 
called  Self-control — therefore  dejiends  upon  the  control  of 
our  attention,  and  all  that  we  can  do  in  this  resjK'ct  is  to 
determine  the  direction  of  our  attention  ; this  is  done  by 
rein.stating  thoughts  connected  with  the  idea  which  ulti- 
mately issues  in  action.  The.se  thougliLs  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
thoughts  of  our  gr//  as  going  to  have  certain  exjieriences 
or  as  going  to  reach  a certain  ideal.  Control  of  con.scious 
activity,  then,  dejiends  upon  our  having  concejitions  of 
self  that  we  can  apply  to  the  situation  that  demands  our 
attention.  If  we  have  no  suitable  conceptions,  we  act  on 
no  definite  jirinciple,  but  in  accordance  with  one  idea  after 
another  as  they  occupy  succe.ssively  the  focus  of  con- 
sciousness ; or  we  do  nothing,  we  are  bewildered  and 
hcljiless  in  face  of  the  situation.  When  we  are  without 
a principle  for  action,  in  .so  far  as  we  then  act  at  all,  our 
conduct  is  “ unprincipled ’’—that  is,  un-self-controlled. 
As  we  have  said,  the  great  majority  of  even  our  purposive 
actions  take  jilace  without  conscious  effort ; the  idea  at 
once  passes  into  movement,  whether  “ideo-motor”  or 
secondariiy-autoniatic  ’ ; and  jis  our  conceptual  system 
develops  that  is,  as  our  ideas  increase  in  number  and 
variety  and^  determinateness,  and  as  they  grow  more 
organised  —they  are  more  readily  applicable  to  varying 
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situations.  Our  concepts  thus  become  more  adequate  to 
the  emergencies  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  and  occasions 
for  conflict  and  conscious  self-control  become  le.ss  frequent. 

We  have  spoken  as  though  all  acts  of  will — moral  acts — 
involved  the  question,  “Shall  1 do  this  or  that?”  but  the 
choice  to  be  made  may  be,  “ Shall  1 atlmd  to  this  or  that  ? ” 
“Shall  1 think  this  or  that?”  The  proce.ss  of  voluntary 
decision  is  the  .same  in  all  cases  ; the  choice  is  determined 
by  our  concept  of  our  self,  and  that  concept  includes  the 
idea  of  what  we  consider  worth  taking  up  into  the  self  to 
be  made  part  of  it.  Hence  the  supreme  importance  of  all 
that  goes  to  the  framing  of  the  conception  of  Self. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


^TIIKTIC  STATES  OF  CONSCIOITSNUSS 

At  tlie  bo^iniiing'  of  Chapter  IX.  we  referred  to  the  fact 
tliat  the  plain  man  liad,  for  liis  own  practical  purposes, 
distinguished  and  found  names  for  cerUiin  “ states  of 
mind.  ’ Psychologists,  having  fount!  these  distinctions 
ready  to  hand,  have  shown  a tendency  to  accept  them  as 
a basis  of  clas.sitication.  In  the  last  two  chapters,  under 
the  heads  of  “The  Kmotions”  and  “The  tVill,”  we  have 
been  dealing  with  these  classes  accepted  alike  by  the 
psychologist  and  the  plain  man.  Hut  there  remains  a 
third  well-marked  class  of  concrete  conscious  exjMjriences 
for  which  common  langmige  jtrovides  no  name.  'ITio 
ordinary  man  is  doubtless  susceptible  of  these  exjKjriences, 
but,  because  perhaps  tliey  do  not  subserve  bis  practical, 
everyday  interests,  he  has  not  invented  for  them  a 
common  name.  It  has  remained  for  the  psychologi.st  to 
distinguish  them  from  emotional  experiences  with  which 
perhaps  the  plain  man  confuses  them,  and  to  call  them 
“ lesthetic  stiites  of  consciousness.”  Like  emotional  and 
volitional  states  of  consciousness,  they  are  whole,  con- 
crete experiences  in  which  we  can  distinguish  the  three 
factors,  (.’ognition.  Feeling,  and  Activity.  As  we  said 
generally  of  Emotion,  that  it  is  that  state  of  mind  in 
which  we  apprehend  a situation  as  tending  to  further 
or  to  thwart  our  desires,  and  as  we  said  of  Volition  that  it 
is  that  state  of  consciousness  in  which  we  come  to  a 
decision,  ” make  up  our  mind,”  so  we  may  say,  generally, 
of  ^Esthetic  States  of  Mind  that  they  consist  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  which  is  apprehondcd  as  beautiful. 

In  the  ffisthetic  .state  of  mind,  the  emphasis  falls  upon 
the  beeling-attitudo,  and,  speaking  generally,  this  attitude 
is  one  of  pleasure.  There  is  indeed  an  aesthetic  state  of 
mind  in  which  we  apprehend  a thing  as  ugly  and  feel  dis- 
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pleasure.  In  so  far  as  the  ufifly'  is  not  merely  the  j^rotesque, 
wliich  may  be  regarded  as  a special  oa.sc  of  the  beautiful, 
our  whole  experience  in  appreliending  it  involves  elements 
due  to  previous  festlietic  experience  in  apprehending  the 
beautiful,  and  it  is  to  this  primary  experience  that  we  will 
here  confine  our  attention.  M'e  have  now,  then,  to  analyse 
in  general  terms  the  state  of  mind  in  which  we  experi- 
ence pleasure  ari.sing  directly  from  an  object  regarded  as 
beautiful. 

IVe  have  seen  that  Pleasure  is  the  accompaniment  of 
the  effective  and  economic  exercise  of  Activity  ; we  liave 
now  to  determine  the  conditions  and  the  mode  of  the 
activity  wliich  gives  ri.se  to  the  jdeasure  wliich  constitutes 
the  main  factor  in  an  u'sthetic  state  of  mind,  and  to  do  this 
will  be  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  cognition,  made 
determinate  hy  that  activity.  For  all  states  of  mind  in 
which  Pleasure  predominates  arc  not  aesthetic  states. 
Pleasure  may  arise  from  activity  taking  the  form  of  an 
apprehension  of  things  as  true,  from  an  apprehension, 
that  is  to  say,  of  logical  consistency  or  Truth.  In  such 
cases,  if  we  may  allow  ourselves  to  use  the  word  Pleasures 
in  the  jilural  .as  standing  for  pleasurable  feeling  together 
with  the  ohject  whose  apprehension  causes  it,  we  may 
speak  of  Intellectual  Pleasures.  Again,  Pleasure  may 
arise  from  our  apprehension  of  a thing — in  this  case,  it 
would  be  some  one’s  act — as  good  ; tbu.s,  we  may  allow  our- 
selves to  speak  of  Moral  Pleasures.  Aesthetic  Pleasures 
arise  from  the  immediate  apprehension  of  a thing  as 
Beautiful,  not  as  being  primarily  Good  or  True.  M’e  may 
allow  ourselves  to  speak  of  a moral  act  as  beautiful,  or 
even  of  a beautiful  truth  or  solution  or  proof,  but  to  do 
80  is  to  speak  in  figures.  M’hat  we  now  want  to  analyse 
is  the  state  of  mind  in  which  there  is  pleasure  arising 
directly,  not  from  the  apprehension  of  'rruth  or  \'irtue, 
but  from  the  contemplation  of  Beauty.  In  making  this 
analysis,  we  shall  not  be  concerned  with  tbe  question  of 
wbat  constitutes  the  Beautiful  or  with  the  examination 
of  any  .standard,  ohjective  or  subjective,  of  Beauty.  The 
p.sychologist,  as  such,  is  not  concerned  with  the  nature 
of  Truth  or  of  Beauty  or  of  \'irtue.  He  knows  that 
persons  apprehend  Truth,  enjoy  Beauty,  and  practise 
Virtue,  and  he  is  concerned  only  to  observe  minds  so 
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eiipagod  anil  to  make  valid  generalizations  from  his 
observations. 

^\'e  proceed  then  to  enumerate  what  is  involved  in  the 
enjoyment  of  tlie  beautiful,  in  delight  arising  directly 
from  the  apprehension  of  beauty. 

First,  every  lesthetic  state  of  mind  involves  Perceptual 
experience.  As  we  have  said,  this  experience  must  be 
such  a.s  is  accompanied  by  Plea.sure,  and  as  Perception 
is  itself  a complex  jirocess,  the  pleasure  accompanying  it 
depends  upon  a variety  of  conditions.  The  student  is 
recommended  to  select  for  him.self  out  of  his  own 
jierceptual  experience  some  well-defined  lesthetic  state, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  enjoyment  of  a flower  or  a 
sunset  or  of  a work  of  art — music  or  painting  or  sculpture 
or  arcliitectiiro — in  order  that,  as  we  proceed  in  our 
analysis,  he  may  illustrate  our  generalizations  from  his 
particular  exjiericnces. 

Perception,  as  we  have  .seen  in  Cha|tler  IV.,  involves 
(1)  Sen.sation,  the  bare  material  of  cognition,  (2)grouj)ing 
or  synthesis  of  this  sensory-material,  (:i)  motor-respon.se 
or  adaptation  to  the  sensory  element,  and  (4)  the  pro- 
jection of  the  self.  Pleasure  may  accompany  all  these 
factors  of  the  perceptual  procc.ss.  In  the  a*.s’thetic  state 
— that  is,  in  the  experience  of  enjoying  a beautiful  thing — 
the  sensory-material  must  itself  have  a certain  degree 
of  intensity  and  even  of  complexity.  4Ve  enjoy  bright 
colours  and  clear,  harmonious  sounds.  'Hie  pleasure 
contributing  to  the  lesthetic  state  does  not,  however, 
depend  upon  the  intensity  or  the  complexity  of  the 
.sensations  involved  so  much  .as  upon  the  mode  in  which 
they  .are  grouped  or  synthesized.  It  is,  for  instance,  .an 
open  question  whether  the  ideasure  arising  directly  from 
smell  and  taste  can  be  called  lesthetic.  Must  not 
sens.ations  be  .so  grouped  as  to  form  a whole,  a “structural 
totality,  before  they  may  be  regarded  as  having  beauty, 
and  are  not  smells  and  ta.stes  and  sensations  of  temper.ature 
and  much  of  our  tactual  and  muscular  experience  without 
this  structural  wholeness  To  admit  this  is  not  to  deny 
the  efhc.acy  of  such  cxjieriencc  in  helping  to  bring  to 
p.a.ss  and  in  enhancing  an  lesthetic  state,  but  we  are 
dealing  at  the  moment  only  with  that  state  of  a'.sthetic 
pleasure  arising  directly  from  perceptual  experience.  If 
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we  examine  such  states  of  consciousness,  we  shall  find 
that  the  sensory-material  of  the  perceptual  experience 
is  invariably  arranged  or  grouped  or  synthesized  in  one 
or  both  of  two  ways.  The  sensory-material  may  he  so 
arranged  that  it  enters  gradually  mio  consciousness.  This 
graduation  of  sen.sation  appears  in  music  in  crescendo  and 
diminuendo  passages  ; in  colour,  in  delicate  shading 
such  as  we  get  in  the  petals  of  the  rose  ; in  form,  in 
the  line  of  the  curve  and  in  spherical  surfaces.  Cle<arly, 
sensations  so  graduated  give  us  more  pleasure  than 
sensations  entering  abruptly  into  consciousness,  and  the 
thing  regarded  as  posse-ssing  the  characteristics  which 
produce  these  graduated  .sensations  is  considered  beauti- 
ful. .Secondly,  the  sensory-experience  forming  part  of  our 
appreciation  of  a heaulifnl  thing  may  he  such  that  it  recurs 
regularly,  the  recurrence  being  due  to  the  rej)etition 
either  in  time  or  in  space  of  the  objective  conditions 
of  the  sensation.  As  a rule,  sensations  of  smell,  taste, 
touch  and  temperature  do  not  so  recur  ; so  these  senses 
are,  in  this  respect,  of  less  a-sthetic  value  than  the  higher 
senses  of  Hearing  and  of  Vision.  If  there  be  regular 
recurrence  in  sound,  we  get  rhythm,  rhyme  or  assonance  ; 
if  there  be  regular  recurrence  in  form  and  colour,  we 
get  symmetry  and  pattern.  Music  has  been  described 
as  “pattern  in  sound.”  'I'lie  degree  of  jdeiisure  arising 
from  an  aesthetic  perceptual  experience  seems  then  to 
depend,  in  part,  upon  the  intensity  and  complexity  of 
the  sensations  involved,  and  also  upon  their  mode  of 
entrance  into  consciousne.ss. 

So  far,  however,  we  have  not  distinguished  anything 
essenti.ally  characteristic  of  what  we  are  calling  the 
a*sthetic  state  ; the  intensity  and  the  complexity,  the 
graduation  and  the  regular  recurrence  of  sensations  may 
he  regarded  merely  .as  conditions  of  the  economic  and 
effective  exercise  of  Attention  on  which  wo  found  all 
jde.asure  to  depend.  The  essential  char.acteristic  of  the 
testhetic  state,  in  so  far  .as  it  consists  of  perceptual 
experience  only,  appe.ars  to  be  bound  up  especially  with 
the  third  element  in  perception,  that,  namely,  of  motor- 
response.  'llie  student  may  be  reminded  once  more  that 
we  are  not  now  seeking  to  determine  what  makes  a thing 
beautiful,  but,  granted  that  a given  individual  finds  a 
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certain  thing  beautiful,  we  are  concerned  to  discover  the 
special  characteristics  of  his  state  of  mind.  As  far  as 
mere  perceptual  experience  goes,  we  find  them 
nature  and  the  degree  of  motor-response  called  forth  by 
a sensory-experience;  that  is  to  say,  that  in  the 
perceptual  experience  involved  in  enjoying  a beautiful 
thing,  the  proportion  of  motor-response  (including 
massive  organic  changes  as  well  as  muscular  change)  to 
mere  sensory-material  and  synthesis  is,  speaking  gener- 
ally, greater  than  in  perceptual  experiences  that  do  not 
give  rise  to  a;sthetic  pleasure.  ^Vhen  we  enjoy  colour, 
we  are  said  to  “feast  our  eyes”  ; jieople  have  spoken  of 
a “banquet  of  sound.”  Such  figures  of  speech  seem  to 
imply  a consciousness  of  stimulated  bodily  activity  re- 
sembling the  satisfaction  of  bodily  aiipetites  ; we  seem 
able  to  trace  part  of  our  enjoyment  actually  to  our  eyes 
and  to  our  ears,  and  we  may  discern  also  dilfiised  organic 
changes  producing  a glow  and  warmth  which  contributes 
to  the  bodily  “ thrill  ” that  accompanies  delight.  Hut, 
in  addition  to  the.se  obscure  organic  changes  and  the.se 
muscular  sensations,  there  tend  to  occur  other  more  definite 
muscular  adaptations  which  enhance  the  whole  perceptual 
experience.  For  instance,  we  tend  to  move  in  respon.se  to 
rhythm,  to  make  incipient  movements  ourselves,  to  produce 
sounds  that  strike  us  as  beautiful,  and  to  follow  agtiin  and 
again  with  our  eyes,  if  not  with  other  gesture,  the  outline 
of  a curve  that  plcjises  us.  It  is  in  this  in.stinctive  motor- 
response  that  we  may  perhaps  find  the  germ  of  the  artistic, 
as  well  as  the  essence  of  the  aesthetic,  consciousness.  In 
both  .states  there  is  enjoyment  of  beauty,  but  in  the  artistic, 
as  distinguished  from  the  merely  aesthetic  consciousness, 
there  is,  in  addition,  a productive,  creative  act.  When  the 
act  is  such  that  something  possessed  of  more  or  le.ss  Mr- 
manence  results  from  it,  a “work  of  art”  is  credited.  »Ve 
arc  not  concerned  here  to  analvse  the  artist’s  consciousness 
exce])t  so  far  as  it  involves  wsthetic  pleasure,  but,  in  so  far 
as  the  fully  developed  aesthetic  state  involves,  as  we  shall 
see  later,  some  unaerstanding  of  the  artist’s  state  of  mind, 
it  is  essential  to  show  that  that  state  of  mind  in  its  germ  is 
in  us  all— and  we  find  it  in  the  definite  motor-response  to 
pleasurable  sensory-experience.  ITio  child  who  strokes 
sealskin  has  in  him  the  beginning  of  artistic  conscious- 
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ness  ; by  his  own  activities  and  efforts,  lie  makes  an  object 
vvliich  he  enjoys.  There  is  an  expanse  of  sealskin  to 
whicli  he  is  indifferent ; only  that  part  of  it  is  to  him  a 
‘'thing,”  which  gives  him,  at  his  will,  certain  recurrent 
pleasurable  tactual  and  muscular  sensations.  In  his 
consciousness,  aesthetic  and  artistic  pleasure  coincide ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  pleasure  arising  from  a?.‘:thetic  appre- 
ciation and  from  artistic  creation  is  one  and  the  same : 
the  thing  created  has,  however,  no  durability  ajiart  from 
his  immediate  sesthetic  experiences,  and  is  therefore  no 
“work  of  art”  except  for  himself.  Similarly  a child 
propelling  himself  in  a swing  enjoys  coincident  wsthetic 
and  artistic  pleasure.  AVe  get  a well-marked  experience 
of  similar  coincidence  in  the  case  of  enjoyment  arising 
from  dancing.  From  one  point  of  view,  the  pleasure  of 
dancing  is  an  a*sthctic  experience  ; pleasure  arises  directly 
from  i)crceptual  exjierience  consisting  of  sensory-material 
(muscle-joint-tendon  sensations)  graduated  and  recurrent 
at  regular  intervals  and  involving  definite  motor-adapta- 
tion. From  another  point  of  view,  the  dancer  is  an  artist, 
himself  creating  definite  ordered  movements  of  his  body 
to  give  himself  (and  it  may  be,  the  onlooker  as  well) 
pleasure.  ^Vith  the  development  of  artistic  experience, 
the  creations  of  tlie  artist  a.ssume  forms  that  endure, 
independent  of  the  movements  of  his  body,  and  become 
more  capable,  tliercfore,  of  being  the  means  of  festhetic 
pleasure  in  others. 

'I'he  appreciation  of  a work  of  art  is  an  Aesthetic  ex- 
perience that  involves,  as  we  shall  see  later,  a special 
element,  though  it  may  be  that,  in  the  developed  con- 
sciousness, the  enjoyment  of  the  creations  of  an  artist  is 
the  normal  mode  in  which  festhetic  experience  occurs.  At 
present,  however,  the  student  will  do  well  to  note  the 
fundamental  identity  of  the  pleasure  arising  from  the 
appreciation  of  a {)cautiful  natural  object  and  from 
the  appreciation  of  a work  of  art.  'I'he  enjoyment  in 
both  cases  is  of  the  same  kind  in  so  far  as  it  is  due  to 
mere  perceptual  experience,  involving  the  three  factors 
already  dealt  with,  namely  (1)  intcn.sity  and  complexity 
of  sensation,  (2)  synthesis  of  sen.sation,  (ii)  motor-response. 
In  the  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  natural  object  there  is, 
so  far  as  mere  perceptual  experience  goes,  more  activity 
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than  in  the  enjoyment  of  a work  of  art.  This  is  because 
the  artist  lias  not  already  done  the  work  of  selecting’  and 
grouping  the  sensory-material ; this  has  to  bo  done  by 
the  person  himself  who  is  enjoying  the  beautiful  thing. 
Nature,  it  has  been  saiil,  is  that  province  of  beauty  in 
wbicb  every  man  is  his  own  artist.  Though,  in  this  sense, 
every  man  who  enjoys  Nature  is  an  artist,  some  are  mere 
tyros  compared  with  others.  Some  jieople  can  only  enjoy 
in  Nature,  because  they  can  only  see  in  Nature,  such 
striking  objects  as  a waterfall,  a brilliant  sunset,  the 
reflection  of  moonlight  on  the  .sea,  or  a ‘'view.”  They 
are  unable  to  .select  and  make  into  beautiful  “ things 
grey  sky  or  summer  haze,  pasture  land,  or  water  finding 
its  way  among  the  meailows.  In  these  cases,  there  is 
less  help  to  be  got  from  Nature  itself,  and  more  need  of 
selection  and  inotor-adajitation  on  our  part ; hence  when 
we  have  artistic  power  enough  to  construct  for  ourselves 
such  things  as  these,  we  may  obtain  from  our  creations 
inore  pleasure,  and  not  le.ss,  than  that  aroused  in  us  by 
Nature’s  more  striking  beauties.  This  consideration  con- 
firms our  theory  that  the  essential  characteristic  of 
a-sthetic  pleasure  resides  in  the  fact  that  it  springs  from 
the  activity  due  to  the  motor-response  of  the  organism  to 
comjde.x  and  synthesized  sen.sations. 

M e have  now  to  determine  the  siiecial  contribution  to 
the  value  of  an  wsthetic  jierceplual  e.xperience  of  the 
fourth  factor  that  we  distinguished  in  the  jM?rceptual 
process,  that,  namely,  that  we  called  the  “ j)rojection  of 
the  self.  Ihe  working  up  of  sensory-e.\perience  alone 
is  an  insuflieient  e.xplanalion  of  our  perception  of  the 
simplest  “thing.”  Its  “thinghood”  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  we  assign  to  groups  of  sen.sations 
a permanence,  a unity  and  an  activity  of  which  we  have 
had  direct  e.xperience  in  our  “self.”  It  may  be  that 
Iiere  ne  are  ou  the  border-line  between  Perception  proper 
and  Ideation.  lo  perceive  a tiling*  as  a tiling-’'  is  to 
apprehend  it  in  a certain  aspect,  and,  in  Chapter  VI. 
this  is  what  we  described  Idetition  to  be.  This  funda- 
mental mode  of  apprehension,  whether  we  choose  to 
call  it  a mode  of  I’ercejition  or  of  Ideation,  is  doubtless 
a means  of  contributing  to  the  pleasure  characteristic  of 
the  wsthetic  slate,  ^\-e  have  seen  that  the  cognitive  part 
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of  the  state  consists  of  intense  or  complex  sensation,  grad- 
uated or  recurrent,  tending  to  produce  diffused  organic 
changes  and  more  or  less  (lefinite  motor-response  ; if  we 
refer  this  whole  complex  sensory-experience  to  a reality, 
analogous  to  the  reality  of  our  individual,  permanent, 
active  self,  Jis  we  have  been  accustomed  to  do  in  the 
case  of  more  determinate  and  less  complex  groups  of 
sensation,  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  Ijccome  charged  with 
an  import  that  may  give  the  whole  experience  peculiar 
worth  and  significance  to  us.  If  this  analysis  be  correct, 
the  sesthetic  state  consists  essentially  of  our  ordinary 
perceptual  experience,  passive  and  active,  so  intensified 
and  synthesized  by  motor-response,  that  tlie  “ meaning  ’’ 
which  we  always  assign  to  our  groups  of  sensory-ex- 
perience is,  in  thc.se  special  circumstances,  also  heightened 
and  intensified,  and  thus  it  comes  about  that  in  such 
states  we  seem  to  see  far  into  the  significance  of  things. 
If  this  significant  import  be  Ideation — Thought,  it  is  as 
such  of  little  value  in  subserving  our  practical  interest*!, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  in  its  very  nature  indeterminate,  being 
the  correlative  aspect  of  a great  mass  of  sensory-experience, 
kept  together  in  consciousness,  not  by  the  fact  of  its 
promoting  our  practical  or  purely  intdlectual  interests, 
out  merely  by  the  fact  that  it  is  producing  immediate 
pleasure.  In  the  highly  complex  aesthetic  perceptual  ex- 
perience, there  is  pre.sent,  then,  an  illusive  consciousness  of 
great  ideational  activity,  dtie  to  the  special  characteristics 
of  the  sen-sory-experience  which  is  the  core  of  the  whole 
state.  It  is  in  this  projection  of  the  self,”  which  is, 
as  it  were,  a border-line  activity,  the  meeting-place  of 
Perception  and  Ideation,  that  we  detect  the  ideational 
element  in  so  far  as  it  enters  directly  into  the  aj.sthetic 
experience. 

!So  far  in  our  analysis  of  the  aesthetic  state  we  have 
been  dealing  with  perceptual  experience  only,  but  all 
that  we  have  said  of  the  aesthetic  state  on  the  level  of 
Perception  holds  good  al.so  on  the  level  of  Reproduc- 
tive Imagination.  Ina.smuch  as,  generally  speaking. 
Re-presentations,  that  is.  Presentations  in  their  secondary 
stage,  are  less  intense  and  determinate  than  arc  Primary 
Presentations,  so  the  pleasure  arising  direct/;)  from  Re- 
presentations, however  graduated  and  synthesized,  is  less 
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than  that  afforded  by  similar  immediate  sense-experience. 
Moreover,  less  motor-response  tends  to  he  set  up,  for  the 
work  upon  the  sensory-material  has  already  been  done 
in  the  orijfinal  experience.  Further,  the  i«leational 
clement  (in  the  sense  of  the  apprehension  of  a vague 
import  in  the  whole)  in  such  an  lesthetic  state  also  tends 
to  be  less  dominant,  being,  as  it  is,  the  correlative  of  a 
less  complex  muss  of  sensory-experience.  IVe  thus  assign 
to  Imagination,  in  the  sense  of  mere  Keiiroductivo  Im- 
agination, but  a small  part  in  our  whole  a*sthelic  ex- 
perience. With  regard  to  the  part  played  in  such 
experience  by  Intcrjiretative  Imagination,  we  .shall  see 
that  it  is  concerned  chiefly  in  our  appreciation  of  literary 
works  of  art ; and  so  far  as  Originative  Imagination  is 
concerned,  the  whole  .state  would  apjiear  to  be  productive, 
creative,  that  is,  artistic,  rather  than  merely  a'stbetic. 

IV’e  pass  on  now  to  an  analysis  of  a more  complex 
lesthetic  state  than  that  aroused  merely  by  Perception 
or  Reproductive  Imagination.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
our  most  highly  developed  a*sthetic  experiences  the 
reinsbatement  of  previous  exiierience,  emotional  and 
fpsthetic,  plays  a largo  part.  ^Ve  have,  then,  to  consider 
the  working  of  the  Law  of  As-sociation  in  our  aistbetic 
experience.  It  is  of  special  importance  within  this  sphere, 
no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that  aistbetic  experience  is  so 
closely  bound  up  with  organic  changes,  and  that,  inasmuch 
as  we  are  never  without  our  bodies,  organic  conditions 
supply  the  commonest  and  most  potent  “cues”  for  the 
recall  of  past  experience. 

In  placing  the  emphasis,  as  we  are  doing,  in  (esthetic 
experience  upon  organic  changes  and  motor-adaptations, 
it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  purely  emotional 
states,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  Chapter  IX.,  bodily 
disturbance  forma  an  essential  part,  and  the  (esthetic 
states  of  mind  that  we  are  now  considering.  It  has  been 
usual  in  I’sychology  to  treat  of  (esthetic  states  of  mind 
under  the  head  of  Emotions,  no  doubt  on  account  of  the 
organic  disturbance  recognized  as  common  to  both  ; they 
have  been  usually  treated,  in  fact,  as  constituting  a special 
class  of  emotions,  the  Aesthetic  Emotions,  'lliere  is  a 
^nsc  in  which  we  may  justly  use  this  term  /Esthetic 
Emotion,  as  we  shall  see  later,  but,  at  the  moment,  the 
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main  is  to  note  the  sense  in  wliicli  the  a?sthetic 

state  is  not  enioti(nial.  'I’he  emotional  shite  involves,  as 
we  saw,  the  apprehension  of  a situation  as  tending  to 
further  or  to  thwart  our  desires.  Desire,  equally  with 
Voluntary  Decision,  is  a state  of  mind  alien  to  the 
wsthetic  state  proper — sheer  delight  in  a beautiful  thing 
directly  pre.sented  to  the  senses.  'J’he  gratification  we 
enjoy  in  our  appreciation  of  a beautiful  tiling  is  an 
immediate  one  ; there  is  no  question  of  our  entertaining 
the  idea  of  an  e.vperience  of  our  own,  not  now  realized. 
We  must  inquire,  therefore,  in  what  sense  Emotion  and 
Desire  may  enter  into  an  asthetic  state,  for  there  must 
be  truth  in  the  generally  accepted  view  of  beauty  as 
tending  to  arou.se  emotion  and  yearning  after  an  ideal. 
It  may  he  said  generally  that,  e.xcept  for  the  ca.se  of 
A'-sthctic  Emotion,  to  be  noted  later,  in  so  far  as  Emotion 
(or  Desire)  enters  as  a constituent  into  an  a?.sthetic  state 
of  mind,  it  does  so  indirectly  only  by  the  re-instatement 
of  previous  states  of  consciousness,  through  the  work- 
ing of  the  Law  of  Association.  In  illustration  of  this 
important  point,  the  student  will  do  well  to  select  for 
introspective  analysis  some  typical  outstanding  ipsthetic 
experience  of  his  own,  such  as  the  appreciation  of  some 
particular  work  of  art,  a picture  or  statue,  the  rendering 
of  a great  music.al  composition  or  the  presentment  of  a 
drama.  Or,  it  may  be  helpful  to  him  to  study  a tempera- 
ment such  as  that  of  Rousseau,  whom  Lord  Morley 
describes  as  a “master-example  of  .sensibility.”' 

In  all  such  complex  cases  of  enjoyment  of  a beautiful 
thing,  we  can  distinguish  the  perceptual  factors  that  we 
have  just  analysed,  and,  besides,  a vague  mass  of  resurgent 
cxperience.s,  involving  confused  emotion  and  dim  desire, 
the  whole  experience,  consisting  of  immediate  and  rein- 
stated factors,  being  suffused  with  something  resembling 
'I’liought,  ina.smuch  as  we  seem  able  in  such  a state  to  get  a 
glinip.se  of  the  real  purpo.se  of  thing.s,  and  yet  not  Thought, 
for  the  significance  apprehended  is  too  indeterminate  to 
deserve  the  name.  In  Rousseau  these  com])lex  states 
were  not  uncommon,  and  according  to  Lord  Morley  they 
afforded  him  the  sole  means  he  found  of  understanding 
life.  “ Rousseau  saw  in  himself  a rcllcctcd  microcosm  of 
* See  page  132, 
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the  outer  world  and  was  content  to  take  tliat  instead  of  the 
outer  world  and  as  its  truest  version.  . . . To  him  tlio 
bustle  ()f  the  outer  world  was  only  a hindrance  to  that 
process  of  self-absorption  which  was  his  way  of  inter- 
preting life.  Acce.ssible  only  to  interests  of  emotion  and 
.sensOj  he  was  saved  from  intellectual  sterility  and  made 
eloquent  by  the  vehemence  of  his  emotion  and  the  fire 
of  liis  senses.”  'I'he  rcsurffent  ma.ss  of  experience  witli  its 
dimly  apprehended  significance  i.s,  as  it  were,  at  the  call 
of  that  motor-response  of  the  or^nism  which  j^ives 
wsthetic  value  to  luwccptual  experience;  and  the  peculiar 
pleasure  characteristic  of  the  hifflily  develoj)ed  (esthetic 
state  appears  to  depend  uj>on  the  ma.ssivenes,s  of  the 
experience  aroused  in  this  way  rather  than  upon  the 
number  and  dcfinitene.ss  of  the  experiences  so  reinstated. 
'Ihus  we  distiiififuish  in  the  coni]>lex  (esthetic  .state  involv- 
ing' both  jverceptual  a((d  reinstated  exjrerience,  two  main 
.sources  of  the  pleasure  characteristic  of  it.  There  is 
(«)  the  ideasure  accjomiKinying  the  motor-response  to 
inten.se  and  synthesized  scn.sation  charged  with  vague 
ideal  significance,  and  (/()  the  pleasure  accom|)anying  the 
revival  in  co[(sciou.sne.ss  of  previous  emotional  and  aesthetic 
experience.s,  as  well  perhai»s  as  previo((s  states  of  strono- 
desire  or  exceptional  ideational  insight.  The  revived 
experiences  add  to  the  complexity  of  the  whole  state  and 
the  whole  experience  as.sumes  a value  due  largely  to  its 
mere  ma.ss.  For  if  the  experiences  recalled  a.s.s(nne  too 
great  a definitenes.s,  the  (esthetic  sbite  tends  to  l»e  dis- 
sipated. For  instance,  the  sight  of  a graceful,  slow 
dancer  .yoused  a well-marked  (esthetic  state  to  which 
the  previous  enjoyment  of  Greek  sculpture.s,  now  recalled 
ccuitrihuted  in  no  small  degree,  hut  as  definite  recollections 
ot  the  Vatican  Galleries  thronged  into  the  mind,  the 
enjoyment  of  the  dancing,  for  the  time  being,  necessarily 
cea.sed.  Similarly,  the  reinsUted  states  of  longing  and 
of  uleiitional  insight,  summoned  up  by  the  conditions  of 
an  (esthetic  experience,  tend  to  dissipate  the  w.sthetic  state 
It  yearning  crystallizes  into  desire  and  if  the  ideational 
insight  fociuses  itself  upon  a definite  part  of  the  field 
I'or  in.stance,  thoughts  of  the  fitness  of  a thing  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  made,  if  too  prominently  before 
tfie  mind,  interfere  with  pure  (esthetic  enjoyment.  As  a 
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matter  of  fact,  what  aesthetic  conditions  tend  to  reinstate, 
are  not  definite  past  experiences,  emotional  or  otherwise, 
hut  moods,  tendencies,  dispositions.  The  lesthetic  state, 
as  we  liave  said,  depends  upon  conditions  which  have 
ffreat  potency  as  instruments  of  recall.  The  nature  of 
the  whole  iesthetic  stote,  consistini?  as  it  does  of  direct  and 
revived  experience,  depends  then  upon  our  dominant 
emotional  moods  and  our  permanent  ideational  attitudes 
(for  it  is  those  which  tend  to  be  recalled),  and  the  whole 
experience  thus  enhanced  carries  with  it  an  elusive 
significance  of  great  import. 

This  analysis  of  the  wsthetic  state  may  he  taken  to 
apply  primarily  to  the  enjoyment  arising  from  natural 
beauty,  from  music,  painting,  and  sculpture,  hut  it  .seems 
to  rc(|uirc  mollification  in  the  case  of  enjoyment  of 
literature  which  involves  definite  thoughts  and  images. 
In  so  far  as  any  part  of  the  enjojnnent  is  due  to  beautiful 
language  (that  is,  presented  or  re-presented  sounds),  the 
esthetic  state  approximates  to  that  arou.sed  by  music  ; 
it  is  possible,  for  instance,  to  a certain  degree  to  enjoy  a 
poem  written  in  an  unfamiliar  tongue.  But,  speaking 
generally,  the  enjoyment  of  literature  resembles  that 
arising  from  realistic  as  distinguished  from  impressionist 
art,  whereas  Music  is  essentially  ‘'impressionist.”  The 
enjoyment  of  a literary  work  of  art  depends  upon  the 
recognition  of  the  appropriateness  of  the  images  and  ideas 
arou.sed  by  a conventional  system  of  signs,  written  or 
spoken.  So  far  as  the  images  and  thoughts,  arou.sed  by 
the  words  perceived,  agree  with  our  previous  experience, 
or  so  fit  into  it  and  enlarge  it,  and  at  the  game  time  tend 
to  reinstate  to  consciousness  previous  aesthetic  experiences, 
the  state  is  an  aj.sthetic  one.  'Ilie  enjoyment  of  literature 
may  be  considered  as  an  ajsthetic  experience  of  a more 
complex  type  than  that  involved  in  the  appreciation  of 
other  arts,  inasmuch  as,  if  it  be  of  the  highest  kind,  it 
presupposes  previous  aesthetic  experiences  involving  rein- 
stated emotional  and  ideational  attitudes.  Our  enjoy- 
ment of  King  Lear  or  of  Faust  depend.s  upon  the  fullne.s.s 
and  variety  of  the  experiences  (ajsthetic  and  other)  which 
the  ideas  embodied  in  such  works  of  art  recall.  I'he  fact 
that  the  ajsthetic  appreciation  of  a drama  depends  largely 
upon  the  nature  of  the  experiences  which  it  tends  to 
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recall  may  be  illustrated  from  our  experience  of  seeing 
on  the  stage  a play,  such  as  Faust,  which,  when  read, 
moved  us  profoundly.  The  many-coloured  lights,  the 
stage  thunder  and  cataclysms,  the  actual  presentment  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a spirit-world,  instead  of  enriching 
our  ajsthetic  experience — by  the  very  enjoyment  of  sense 
which  they  arouse,  actually  prevent  the  occurrence  to 
the  mind  of  those  vague  but  massively  signiticant  ideas  of 
life  which  give  the  play  its  real  asthetic  value.  Tliis 
analysis  of  the  nature  of  the  enjoyment  of  a literary  work 
of  art  is  obviously  inapplicable  to  such  a ca.se  as,  for 
instance,  the  enjoyment  of  a clever  farce.  M'hat  one 
really  enjoys,  perhaps,  is  not  the  farce  so  much  as  the 
cleverness  of  it,  and  this  consideration  leads  us  to  tlio 
discrimination  of  yet  another  element  contributing  to 
the  value  of  ip.sthetic  experience. 

In  so  far  as  the  enjoyment  of  beauty  takes  the  form 
of  ajipreciation  of  a work  of  art  apprehended  as  such, 
that  is,  as  the  creation  of  a In'ing  endowed  with  powers 
of  like  nature  to  our  own,  we  may  discern,  as  an  element 
in  it,  our  sympathetic  admiration  of  the  artist.  'I’o  take 
the  case  of  the  enjoyment  of  a farce.  M'e  do  not  enjoy 
it  because  the  ideas  aroused  fit  in  with  our  personal 
experience  of  life  ; we  enjoy  it  rather  hc>cause  of  their 
incon^uity  with  our  own  exjjeriences.  Yet,  so  far  as  the 
artist  is  successful,  given  the  situation,  nothing  is  incon- 
gruous, and  if  the  enjoyment  of  a farce  involves  ajsthetic 
pleasure,  it  does  so,  not  by  means  of  aesthetic  perceptual 
experience,  hut  rather  because  our  recognition  of  the 
fitness  of  the  incongruities  carries  with  it  some  symjwthy 
with  the  aim  of  the  artist  (that  of  producing  pleasure)  and 
some  understanding  of  the  means  adopted  by  him  to  reach 
his  end.  Sympathetic  admiration  of  the  artist  is,  then,  the 
third  main  element  in  the  highly  complex  state  of  enjoying 
a work  of  art,  the  others  being,  as  we  have  seen,  perceptual 
experience  of  a special  kind  and  the  revival  of  previous 
aesthetic  and  emotional  experience.  It  is  this  sympathy 
with  the  artist  which  may  perhaps  properly  be  called 
issthetic  emotion.  If  our  admiration  of  the  artist’s  achieve- 
ment leads  us  to  weigh  and  consider  in  more  or  less  detail 
the  means  he  adopted  to  produce  pleasure  in  us,  our  atti- 
tude ceases  to  be  one  of  pure  acstlietic  appreciation  and 
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becomes  one  of  criticism,  tliougli,  it  may  be,  admiring 
criticism.  It  is  true  to  say,  liowever,  tliat  the  degree 
of  the  power  of  criticism  is  a test  of  the  degree  of 
the  power  of  appreciation.  tVitliout  some  understanding 
of  the  means  adopted  by  the  artist  to  obtain  his  end, 
however  much  Ave  may  enjoy  tlie  product  of  liis  Avork,  the 
experience  lacks  one  of  the  elements  that  contribute,  in 
the  most  highly  developed  consciousnes.s,  to  aesthetic  value, 
and  the  enjoyment  is  merely  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
enjoyment  of  a striking  natural  beauty.  \’ery  little 
•lemand  is  made  upon  the  artist  in  us  ; motor-response 
in  us  is  limited  on  account  of  our  ignorance  of  “ technique.” 
A psychological  observer  has  remarked  upon  the  ache  of 
loneliness  Avhicli  sometimes  accompanies  our  enjoyment  of 
a beautiful  natural  scene.  May  this  be  due  to  the  absence 
in  us  of  the  j)OAver  of  conceiving  either  the  artist  or  his 
“technique”?  'I'here  is  no  doubt  that  our  appreciation 
of  natural  beauty  is  enhanced  by  our  previous  enjoyment 
of  art.  The  artist  selects  and  emphasi'/cs  sensation  and 
embodies  his  a-sthetic  experience  in  some  permanent  form 
which  becomes  to  us  a means  of  acquiring  a like  poAver 
of  selection  and  emphasis.  It  may  be  that  in  our  ap- 
preciation of  nature  Ave  unconsciously  tend  to  regard  the 
beautiful  thing  as  the  production  of  an  artist ; and  hence, 
sympathetic  admiration  of  the  artist  being  impossible,  the 
“ache  of  loneliness.”  It  is  interesting  to  obserA'e,  too, 
hoAv  naturally  Ave  turn  to  others  for  sympathy  Avith  our 
«)Avn  testhetic  enjoyment.  'I'olstoi  finds  in  this  sympathetic 
relation  betAveen  the  artist  and  his  public,  and  betAveen 
the  different  members  of  that  public,  the  very  essence  of 
true  art : “ Not  only  is  infection  a sure  sign  of  art,  but  the 
degree  of  infect  iousness  is  also  the  sole  measure  of  e.vcel- 
lence  in  art.”  if  Ave  find  synipathy  in  our  appreciation  of  a 
AA'ork  of  art,  especially  if  Ave  find  it  in  one  for  whose  judg- 
ment in  such  matters  Ave  have  resjAect,  our  enjoyment 
tends  to  be  heightened  by  the  conviction  that  our  taste 
is  not  at  fault,  since  another  Avith  poAvers  greater  than 
our  oAvn  also  finds  here  real  art,  real  beauty. 

The  psychologist,  as  such,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  of  the  existence  of  an  objective  standard  of 
taste,  but  he  is  interested  in  observing  the  mode  of 
development  of  testhetic  judgment.  Things  that  arouse 
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mstlietic  pleasure  at  one  stage  of  development  fail  to  do 
so  at  aiiotlicr.  “ Taste  ” stands  for  our  personal  selection 
of  the  things  we  enjoy  as  beautiful.  As  the  development 
of  Thought  and  the  development  of  M’ill  depend  largely, 
as  we  have  seen,  upon  personal  intercourse,  that  is,  uj)on 
our  observation  of  the  ideas  and  the  decisions  of  the 
{>eople  around  us  for  wliom  we  feel  symjiathy  and 
admiration,  .so  the  development  of  Taste  also  depends 
largely  upon  the  v;ilue  we  attach  to  the  iesthetic  judg- 
ment of  others.  M'e  learn  to  enjoy  as  we  learn  to  think 
and  to  choose.  'J’here  are  two  moiles  in  which  our  histe, 
that  is,  our  judgment  of  the  value  of  (esthetic  e.vperiences, 
maybe  cultivated.  Others  may  so  arrange  our  environ- 
ment for  us  that  only  those  things  which  they  (presumably 
competent  judge.s)  consider  beautiful  are  allowed  to  come 
within  our  ken.  In  this  case,  they  act  upon  the  principle 
that  “ we  needs  must  ” enjoy  “ the  highest  when  we  see 
it.”  The  other  mode  of  cultivating  Uiste  is  to  ensure  our 
seeing,  so  far  as  this  depends  upon  an  understanding  of 
the  means  whereby  the  b(>autiful  thing  has  come  into 
being.  Our  attention  is  directed,  therefore,  to  the  art  of 
musical  composition  and  to  the  “technique”  of  the 
executant,  to  the  “ technique  ” of  paintiiyf,  and  poetry, 
and  literary  composition.  Both  modes  of  training  taste 
may  fail  ; the  one,  by  the  absence  of  the  power  of 
sympathetic  response  to  beauty  as  seen  by  another,  the 
other,  hy  the  excessive  development  of  the  critical 
attitude. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  sum  up  the  main  points  in  this 
chajiter.  The  (esthetic  state  of  consciousness  is  the  well- 
marked  state  of  mind  constituted  by  our  power  of 
appreciating  beauty.  The  state  of  enjoying  the  beautiful 
(the  a-sthetic  state)  mu.st  not  be  confused  with  the  state 
of  producing  that  which  is  beautiful  (the  artistic  state)  ; 
nevertheless,  the  (esthetic  state  is  an  essential  element  in 
the  artist’s  consciousness,  and  something  of  the  artistic 
consciousness  is  present  as  an  element  in  every  ajsthetic 
state.  1 he  main  constituents  of  the  (esthetic  state  appear 
to  be(l)  jierceptual  experience,  immediate  or  re-presented, 
involving  intense  or  complex  sensation  («)  graduated  or 
synthesized,  {h)  tending  to  arouse  ditfused  organic  changes 
and  more  or  less  definite  motor-response,  (c)  referred  to 
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a reality  repirded  as  possessing  a peculiar  significance, 
which  significance  constitutes  tlie  direct  ideational  element 
in  tlie  ffisthetic  state  ; (2)  tlie  revival  in  consciousness,  by 
the  working  of  the  Law  of  Association,  of  a vague  mass  of 

Erevious  experience,  sesthetic,  emotional,  ideational,  en- 
ancing  the  ideal  significance  of  the  perceptual  experience ; 
and  (3)  sympathy  with  the  creator  of  the  beautiful  thing 
and  admiration  of  his  achievement. 

'Oie  artist’s  consciousness,  doubtless,  contains  all  these 
elements,  and,  in  addition,  that  impulse  to  create  the 
beautiful  which  finds  its  satisfaction  in  working  out  in 
some  material  medium,  or  through  the  agency  of  language, 
that  tendency  to  motor-response  and  adaptation  discover- 
able in  all  sense-perception. 


GLOSSARY 


GIVING  THE  MEANING  OF  TEHMS  AS  USED  IN  THIS  WORK 

Activity : one  of  the  tliree  ultimate  factors  of  consciousness, 
bearing  a reciprocal  relation  to  Affection  (Passivity  or  Feeling) ; 
co-extensive  with  Attention. 

Affection:  an  ultimate  factor  of  consciousness,  reciprocally 
relatetl  to  Activity;  synonymous  with  Feeling  (1). 

Analysis : the  mental  operation  of  distinguishing,  in  turn, 
various  aspects  of  one  complex  thing.  Tlie  result  of  Analysis  is 
a new  .synthesis. 

Appetition:  the  “ endeavour  ” of  the  mind  “ towards  ” some- 
thing. It  implies  Aversion  from  some  other  thing. 

Assimilation : the  modification  of  sense-experience  due  to 
(a)  the  mind’s  inherent  plasticity,  and  (li)  the  successive  presen- 
tations of  the  same  object. 

Association : the  principle,  formulated  by  psychologists, 
according  to  which  cognitive  contents  of  consciousness  are 
re-instated. 

Attention:  Activity  as  related  to  the  object  directly  affected. 

Aversion:  the  “endeavour”  of  the  mind  “from-wards”  a 
thing.  It  implies  Appetition.  Appetition-Aversion,  synony- 
mous with  Conation. 

Cognition : an  ultimate  factor  of  mind  ; the  becoming-aware  of 
objects  ; an  ultimate  relation  between  Subject  and  Object. 

Conation : Appetition-Aversion. 

Conception : tne  form  of  Cognition  whereby  particular  objects 
are  apprehended  in  a general  aspect ; synonymous  with  Ideation, 
Intellection,  Thought. 

Conceptual  System : the  ideational  contents  of  a person’s 
mind,  regarded  as  forming  a whole  in  process  of  differentiation 
and  organisation. 

Consciousness : synonymous  with  Mind. 

Co-ordination : a process  of  synthesis,  whereby  wholes  and 
series  become  imrts  of  other  wholes  and  series — t.g.  sensory- 
motor  co-ordination  consists  in  making  one  series  from  different 
series  of  sensations  and  movements. 
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Decision,  Voluntary:  synonymous  withiWiU,  Volition,  Choice. 

Desire ; tlie  represent.'vtion  of  an  experience  together  with  a 
tendency  for  tlie  exjx;rience  to  be  realized. 

Differentiation : the  effect  of  Assimilation  ; the  modification 
of  sense-ex  jjeriences  whereby  they  become  increa-singly  unlike 
. one  another. 

Emotion  : the  apprehension  of  a situation  as  tending  to  further 
or  to  tliwart  some  conation,  together  with  tlie  accompanying 
bodily  disturbance. 

Experience  : (1)  the  sum  of  the  conscious  processes  (cognitive, 
affective,  active)  of  an  individual;  (2)  the  “process  of  growing 
exjxnt  by  exjieriment.” 

Extensity  : that  quantitative  asiiectof  Sensation  which  affords 
a basis  for  differentiation  re.sulting  in  the  iierception  of  objects 
as  extended. 

Feeling  : (1)  Pleasure-Pain  and  Appetition- Aversion — sj’non)’- 
nious  with  Affection  ; (2)  Pleasure-Pain  (He<lonic-tone). 

Ideation  : synonymous  with  Conception,  Intellection,  Thought. 

Ideo-motor  : ajipliiHl  to  movements,  set  on  by  the  mere  ide*  of 
a thing  pre-sentetl  to  consciou8nes.s,  without  an  explicit  volition. 

Imagination : the  form  of  Cognition  whereby  objects  previously 
perceived  are  re-instated  in  consciousness — i.e.  represented. 

Impulse  : (1)  the  action  of  nervous  matter,  a physiological 
term  (e.g.  afferent,  efferent  impulse) ; (2)  a conation — i.e.  a 
tendency  to  action  set  on  by  Peeling  (apjietitive,  aversive 
imjmlse). 

Impulsive ; applied  to  movements  set  on  by  Peeling. 

Instinctive  : applied  to  impulsive  movements,  direct  towards 
an  end  not  iiresent  to  consciousness. 

Intellection : (1)  synonymous  with  Ideation,  Conception, 
Tliought ; (2)  the  synthesizing  of  ideas  whereby  a conceptual 
system  is  formed. 

Intensity  ; a quantitative  aspect  of  («)  Sen.sation,  (i)  Peeling. 
Degree  of  Intensity  is  determined  by  conqiarison  of  exjieriences, 
not  by  reference  to  a unit. 

Mind  : that  of  which  individuality  can  be  predicated  ; synony- 
mous with  Consciousness. 

Moral : appertaining  to  the  Will ; synonymous  with  Volitional, 
Voluntary. 

Movement  -.  (1)  all  muscular  change,  (2)  muscular  change  pre- 
sented to  consciousness. 

Object:  that  which  is  in  relation  to  a Subject;  used  (1)  for 
mental  objects  or  the  cognitive  contents  of  consciousness  {i.e. 
presentations)  and  (2)  for  external  tilings,  material  and  mental, 
{e.g.  “objective  truth”  or  science),  which  may  be  presented  to 
consciousness. 

Perception : the  form  of  Cognition  whereby  external  objects 
are  apprehended. 

Person:  the  individual  or  self  constituted  by  a knowing, 
feeling,  active  consciousness. 
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Presentation:  (1)  any  cognitive  content  of  consciousness; 
(2)  sensations  and  percepts  (Primary  Presentations)  as  dis- 
tingiiislied  from  images  and  ideas  (S^ondary  Presentations  or 
Representations). 

Process : a series  of  clianges  (material  or  mental)  leading  to  an 
end  ; the  means  whereby  an  end  is  realized. 

Psychosis  : the  whole  of  consciousness  at  any  one  moment, 
including,  therefore,  cognitive,  affective,  and  active  factors. 

Purpose : an  end  or  aim  present  in  consciousness  (os  idea)  as 
the  starting-point  of  processes  by  which  the  end  may  be  realized. 

Reflex:  applied  to  movements  set  up  immediately  and  uni- 
formly mxjn  the  occurrence  of  a particular  stimulus ; a physio- 
1 cal,  not  a jssychological,  term. 


etentiveness : the  characteristic  of  mind  involve<l  in  its 
plasticity,  which  makes  possible  all  mental  growth  or  develop- 
ment. 

Self:  an  individual  consciousness;  synonymous  with  Person. 

SensaUon : the  form  of  Ci^iitiou  conditioned  by  physical 
stimulation  and  neural  irritation. 

Synthesis;  (1)  the  grouping  or  combination  of  sensory  series  ; 
(2)  the  mental  opration  of  thinking  various  aspects  together  as 
a whole ; it  implies  analysis. 

Subject:  one  term  of  the  relation  implied  by  consciousness. 

Understanding : a form  of  Ideation  ; the  process  of  apj)re- 
hending,  through  the  medium  of  language,  an  idea  in  another 
person’s  mind. 

Volition:  the  self-conscious  direction  of  .Vttontion  to  a desired 
experience,  which  thereby  lx>comes  real ; synonymous  with  ^Vill, 
Choice,  Voluntary  Decision;  (used  by  some  jisychologists  as 
synonymous  with  Activity). 

Will ; synonymous  with  V’olition,  Voluntary  Decision. 


QUESTIONS  AND  EXERCISES  ^ 

CHAPTER  I 


THK  METHOD  OE  PSYCHOLOGY 

1.  Define  Pnycholopy  and  make  clear  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
yon  nse  in  yonr  definition. 

2.  How  does  the  psychologist  obtain  the  data  from  which  he 
generalizes’ 

3.  What  is  supposed  to  be  the  chief  difficulty  in  Introspection  ’ 
Do  you  find  it  a real  difficulty,  and,  if  so,  how  do  you  overcome  it  ? 

4.  I say  "Fetch  my  books  !”  to  my  dog,  and  he  does  so.  A 
bystander  remarks,  “What  a sensible  animal ! ” What  method 
of  observation  has  he  used  and  what  grounds  has  ho  for  his 
inference  ? 

5.  "I  knew  he  was  annoyerl.”  By  what  means  could  this 
knowledge  have  been  attained  ? 

6.  Make  a statement,  giving  the  grounds  of  your  opinion,  of 
what  you  judge  to  be  the  state  of  mind  of  your  neighbour  (1)  in 
a railway-carriage,  (2)  in  a lecture-room. 

7.  Describe  some  psychological  experiments  you  have  yourself 
tried  or  read  of. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  GENEUAL  ANALYSIS  OF  MIND 

1.  Describe  your  state  of  consciousness  wlien  reading  a list 
of  examination  results  in  which  you  have  an  immediate 
personal  interest. 

2.  What  is  the  Stream  of  Consciousness  ? 

3.  What  is  a psychosis?  Analyse  a psychosis  in  general  terms, 
explaining  clearV  the  meaning  of  the  terms  you  use. 

4.  Discuss  the  relations  of  the  factors  of  consciousness  to  one 
another.  Is  attention  incompatible  with  anger?  Why  does 
passion  tend  to  make  a man  elcx}ucnt? 

5.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  development  of  conscious- 
ness ? 

' My  thnnks  are  (hie  to  the  nutliors  and  the  publishers  (Messrs.  Macmillan, 
Fisher  Unwin,  Hutchinson,  and  Gay  k Hancock)  of  the  books  quoted  in 
these  questions,  for  their  jierniission  to  make  use  of  the  extracts. — L.B. 
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CHAPTER  III 

BEN8AT10N 

1.  Distinguish  between  (1)  Sensation,  (2)  Neural  Excitation, 
(3)  Physical  Stimulation. 

2.  On  what  principles  can  sensations  be  classified  ? What 
different  kinds  of  sensation  do  you  distinguish? 

3.  What  is  Organic  Sensation ! Contrast  it  with  other 
sensations. 

4.  In  what  ways  would  you  compare : 

(а)  The,  sensation  caused  by  a note  sounded  on  the  piano 

with  that  caused  by  a whistle  from  an  engine  ; 

(б)  The  sensation  experienced  when  you  prick  your  finger 

with  that  fnim  a blow  on  the  head  ? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  Psycho-physical  Parallelism  ? Can  it  be 
regarded  as  a final  statement  of  the  relation  between  mind  and 
body? 


CHAPTER  IV 


rKncumoN 

1.  Define  Perception  and  explain  its  relation  to  Sensation. 

2.  Do  we  need  any  other  data  than  sense-experience  to  enable 
us  to  perceive  thinm? 

3.  What  is  the  oasis  of  the  possibility  of  progress  in  both 
mental  and  motor  process?  Explain  the  importance  of  Ke- 
tentiveness. 

4.  Compare  a baby’s  apprehension  of  a red  woollen  ball  at  the 
age  of  (a)  six  months,  {b)  two  years. 

6.  Illustrate  from  a first  game  of  tennis  what  is  meant  by — 

(1)  Primary  Meaning  of  sense-impressions; 

(2)  Acquirement  of  Secondary  Meaning  ; 

(3)  Grouping  of  sense-impressions  ; 

(4)  Motor-adaptation. 

6.  Analyse  in  general  term.s  the  processes  involved  in — 

(1)  Making  a stroke  at  billiards; 

(2)  Threading  a needle ; 

(3)  Rowing. 

Why  is  it  more  difficult  to  thread  a needle  that  another  person 
holds?  What  constitutes  the  special  difficulty  of  backing  with 
the  right  and  pulling  with  the  left  oar  simultaneously  ? 
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CHAPTER  V 


IMAGINATION 

1.  Analyse  the  mental  factors  involved  in  knowing  that  a lawn 
is  Ixiing  mown  when  only  a series  of  sounds  is  heai^. 

2.  Describe  the  copfnitive  contents  of  your  consciousness  when 
seeing,  from  beyond  hearing  distance,  the  gesticulations  of  a 
man  in  Hyde  Park  surrounded  by  a crowd. 

3.  Why  do  short-sighted  iieople  who  usually  wear  eye-glasses 
find  it  dillicult  to  follow  a siieaker  or  a lecturer  without  their 
glasses  ? 

4.  I “perceive”  a rose  and  “imagine”  a rose.  Enumerate 
the  dilTerences  l>etween  niy  two  experiences. 

5.  From  observation  of  a child  illustrate  the  theory  that 
images  originate  in  the  course  of  the  process  of  motor-adaptation 
to  environment. 

I).  In  my  walk  1 come  to  a spot  where  I once  saw  an  accident 
happen.  Explain  psychologically  tlie  reason  why  1 immediately 
think  of  the  accident. 

7.  If  I meet  a man  in  the  street  who  resembles  two  of  my 
acquaintances,  why  should  I 1a3  reminded  of  one  rather  than  of 
the  other  ? 

8.  Distinguish  between — 

(1)  Reproductive  and  Constructive  Imagination; 

(2)  Interpretative  and  Originative  Imagination. 

9.  Analvse  the  imaginative  jirocesses — 

(1)  In  De  Rougemont’smind  when  writing  his  adventures ; 

(2)  In  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  him  relate  them. 


CHAPTER  VI 

IIIEATION 

1.  Analyse  carefully  the  process  of  understanding  another 
person’s  tnoiight.  What  are  the  forms  of  cognitive  activity 
that  such  a process  presupjxises  ? 

2.  Distinguish  between  (1)  the  perceptual,  (2)  the  imaginative, 

(3)  the  ideational  elements  involved  in — 

(n)  Playing  a game  of  croquet  or  chess ; 

(6)  Making  a chemical  exixirimeut  or  identifying  a 
botanical  specimen. 

3.  What  is  meant  oy  saying  that  ideas  make  particular 
exiieriences  determinate  ? Give  instances  from  your  own 
experiences  \e.g.  the  application  of  your  ideas  of  movement 
and  of  pressure  to  your  jierception of  “ tilted  ” and  “crumpled  ” 
rocks,  or  of  your  idea  of  Representative  Government  to  your 
apprehension  of  (a)  parliamentary  procedure  in  connection  with 
a particular  Bill,  or  (b)  an  Election  Petition  Enquiry]. 
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4.  Discuss  the  relation  between  Perception,  Imagination,  and 
Ideation  as  exemplified  in  the  following  exmrience  : 

“ In  the  afternoon  wo  all  drove  towards  Bayonne  to  watch  the 
ships  struggle  over  the  bar  at  high  water.  As  it  happened  we 
only  saw  one  p^  out,  a countryman  for  Cardiff.  A string  of 
others  were  waiting  to  go,  but  a little  steamer  from  Nantes  came 
first,  and  having  secured  her  station,  found  she  had  not  force 
enough  to  make  the  bar,  and  the  others  remained  swearing 
impatiently  behind  her.  Tlie  Nantes  steamer  was  like  Ireland.” 
— Mr.  John  Morley  in  Life  of  £.  Oladttone,'  Vol.  III.,  p.  481. 

6.  Analyse  the  process  of  getting  a new  idea.  What  are  the 
conditions  that  favour  the  orimnation  of  an  idea  ? 

6.  What  is  a name  ? Show  how  (1)  Language,  (2)  Imagination, 
both  further  and  hinder  Thought.  Illustrate  from  your  own 
experience. 

CHAPTER  \TI 

ACTIVITY  OR  ATTENTION 

1.  Examine  the  meaning  of  the  term,  “ Conscious  activiW,”  and 
apply  the  conception  to  (!)  Sensations,  (2)  Percepts,  (3)  Images, 
(4)  Ideas. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  (1)  a “state of  consciousness,” (2) a “field 
of  con^iousnoss,”  (3)  the  “focus  of  consciousness,”  (4)  the 
“ margin  of  consciousness  ” ? 

3.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  children  are,  by  nature,  very 
observant,  and  it  is  implied  that  as  they  grow  older  they  lose 
their  power  of  observation.  Examine  how  far  there  is  truth  in 
the  statement  and  in  the  implication. 

4.  “ World-construction  is  the  work  of  all  of  us.”  Examine 
this  statement. 

5.  At  the  apjjearance  of  an  orator  on  the  platform  the  audience 
with  one  accord  settle  themselves  to  listen.  Describe  the 
means  they  probably  use  and  explain  them  from  a psychological 
stand^int. 

6.  What  would  (1)  a child,  (2)  an  uneducated  adult,  (3)  a 
n.ative  of  Uganda,  (4)  a scholar  or  an  artist,  observe  in  (o)  a 
college  library,  or  (6)  a collection  of  old  masters  ? 

CHAPTER  VIII 

FEELING  OB  AFFECTION 

I • What  do  you  include  under  the  conception  of  Feeling  ’ 

2.  lormulate  a theorv  of  Pleasure-Pain,  adducing  evidence  in 

(3)^ldeation  ^ Perceptual  Experience;  (2)  Imagination  ; 

3.  Why  is  it  pleasant  (1)  to  stroke  sealskin ; (2)  to  skate  on 
smooth  ice ; (3)  to  see  a man-of-w.ar  launched ; (4)  to  watch  a 
kitten  at  play  or  a sea-gull’s  flight ; (5)  to  hear  rhymed  verse  1 

* Macmillan, 
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4.  What  constitutes  the  pleasure  of  (1)  reading  a good  detec- 
tive story  ; (2)  working  a ricfer  in  Euclid  or  making  a psychological 
analysis  ; (3)  guessing  a riddle  ? 

6.  A little  boy,  on  oeing  allowed  to  choose  his  birthday  fare, 
decided  upon  liver  and  bacon  and  Banbury  cakes  for  breakfast, 
the  same  for  dinner,  and  the  same  for  supper.  How  would 
the  boy’s  experience  illustrate  the  psychological  theory  of  the 
connection  between  (1)  the  Frequency  and  Duration  of  Sensa- 
tion, (2)  the  Intensity  of  Sensation,  and  (3)  the  accompanying 
Feeling-tone?  Illustrate  the  theory  by  reference  to  sensations 
other  than  Taste. 

6.  Illustrate  the  connection  between  pleasure  and  (a)  congruity 
of  images,  and  {b)  relevance  of  ideas. 

7.  If  the  theory  of  Pleasure-Pain  formulated  in  this  chapter  be 
correct,  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  it  is  not  painful  to 
go  to  sleep  ? 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  EMOTIONS 

1.  What  is  an  Emotion  ? 

2.  Can  you  devise  any  scheme  for  classifying  Emotions?  Dis- 
cuss any  possible  principles  on  which  you  might  proceed.  Would 
the  nature  of  the  feeling  factor  be  one  ? 

3.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  ftrpresaion  of  Emotion?  Can  you 
distinguish  between  an  emotion  and  its  expression,  and  between 
bodily  “ manifestations  ” of  an  emotion  and  purposive  action 
following  an  emotion  ? 

4.  Describe  fully  any  emotional  experience  of  your  own  and 
analyse  it  in  general  terms,  making  clear  the  distinctions  referred 
to  in  the  last  question. 

5.  “ A traveller  in  New  Zealand  tells  how  he  was  roused  at 
night  by  the  most  doleful  cries,  and  went  out  to  see  what  human 
creature  was  in  misery.  He  found  it  was  a Maori  woman 
rejoicing  over  a meeting  with  her  long-lost  son.”  In  connection 
with  this  Maori  woman,  discuss  the  theory  that  emotion  is  the 
cognition  of  a bodily  state  set  up  by  a percept. 

6.  What  is  (1)  an  emotional  disposition  ; (2)  a sentiment  ? Illus- 
trate from  your  own  experience. 

7.  " Are  we  downhearted  ? iVo  / ” Give  psychological  reasons 
for  the  popularity  of  this  catchword. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  WILL 

1.  Determine  the  meaning  of  the  following  terms — Movement, 
Action,  Volition,  Purpose,  Voluntary  Decision,  Choice, 
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2.  What  is  a Reflex  Movement  ? What  theories  have  been 
formed  as  to  the  origin  of  reflex  movements  ? 

3.  What  is  (1)  an  Impulsive  Movement;  (2)  an  Instinctive 
Movement?  Make  clear  the  difference  between  an  Impulsive  and 
a Reflex  Movement,  and  between  an  Instinctive  and  a Purposive 
Movement. 

4.  Trace  the  development  of  purposive  movements  from  impul- 
sive movements,  making  clear  the  {lart  played  by  feeling. 

6.  What  is  (D  an  ideo-motor  action ; (2)  a secondarily  auto- 
matic action  ? Give  examples. 

6.  Classify  the  movements  that  you  make  during  an  evening  at 
a dinner-party. 

7.  Describe  the  exiwrience  of  selecting  from  a library  shelf  a 
book  for  holiday  reading  and  analyse  it  in  general  terms,  noting 
the  (1)  cognitive,  (2)  affective,  (3)  active  factors  involved. 

8.  Three  candidates  for  a public  appointment  had  been  inter- 
viewed and  were  waiting  in  an  adjoimng  room  for  the  vote  to  be 
taken.  It  was  possible  for  them  to  overhear  the  announcement 
of  the  voting.  Two  of  them  moved  to  the  door  to  hear  better ; 
one  refrain^  from  moving.  Analyse  their  mental  processes, 
and  explain  why  they  oehaved  differently  in  the  same 
circumstances. 

9.  What  is  Character? 


CHAPTER  XI 

iBSTHETlO  STATK3  OF  CON3CIOOSNBS.S 


1.  Distinguish  an  (esthetic  state  of  consciousness  from  (a)  an 
emotional,  (6)  a volitional  state  of  mind. 

2.  ^Vouid  you  consider  any  of  the  senses  to  be  “non- 
sathetic  ” ? Can  you  arrange  the  senses  in  order  of  importance 
from  the  aesthetic  standpoint  ? 

3.  “ Beauty,  as  we  understand  it,  is  only  for  sense  and  for 
sensuous  imagination.  The  ‘ beautiful  soul  ’ of  modern  romance 
appears  to  derive  ite  appellation  from  a metaphor  which  in- 
dicates a certain  directness  of  delight  afforded  by  the  con- 
templation of  its  spiritual  qualities,  analogous  to  the  directness 
of  delight  which  attends  the  perception  of  sensuous  beauty.” 
Enumerate  and  illustrate  the  qualities  of  the  “sense  and 
sensuous  imagination  ” which  affoid  this  directness  of  delight. 

4.  Compare  the  effect  of  Piccadilly  Circus  seen  at  night  from 
the  top  of  an  omnibus  by  a child  unaccustomed  to  lighted  streets, 
with  that  of  the  same  scene  as  observed  by  an  electrical  engineer. 
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5.  Analyse  and  compare  the  sestlietio  enjoyment  of — 

(а)  the  sight  of  a newly  ploughed  field  ; 

(б)  a bit  of  mosaic ; 

(c)  Monet’s  Parqueterie  Cleaners  ( Un  Coin  d’A ppariemenl) 
or  any  other  “ Impressionist  ” picture ; 

id)  Rodin’s  “ Le  Penseur  ” ; 

(e)  a Pumie ; 

(J)  Mendelsohn’s  “Spring  Song”  as  interpreted  by 
Maud  Allan. 

6.  Distinguish  the  msthetic  and  non-msthetic  elements  in  such 
experiences  as — 

(1)  enjoying  a well-arranged  dinner  ; 

(2)  roller-skating  ; 

(3)  a ride  on  the  “ scenic  railway  ” ; 

(4)  a “ tour  ” by  cinematograph  ; 

(6)  listening  to  Sousa’s  hand  ; 

(6)  seeing  (a)  a musical  comedy  ; 

(6)  a melodrama. 

7.  Analyse  the  special  characteristics  of  the  enjoyment  of  a 
literary  work  of  art.  Illustrate  your  answer  by  reference  to 
your  own  enjoyment  of— (a)  a poem ; (6)  a novel ; (c)  a bio- 
graphy ; (d)  a satire. 

8.  What  element  of  enjoyment  is  there  present  in  our  appre- 
ciation of  an  anthem  sung  by  a cathedral  choir  that  is  absent 
in  our  enjoyment  of  the  chant  of  the  birds  ? 

9.  “ A taste  for  ruins  is  often  a sign  of  a want  of  taste  for 
art.  ” ‘ Discuss  this. 

10.  “A  crew  of  men  pulling  a boat  through  a heavy  sea  may 
be  a good  subject  for  a painting,  but  to  the  artist  it  does  not 
matter  a pin’s  point  whether  they  are  going  to  rescue  life  or 
to  board  an  enemy  or  to  catch  lobsters.”’  Discuss  this,  bearing 
in  mind  Manet’s  dictum  that  “ the  principal  person  in  a picture 
is  the  light,”  and  Tolstoi’s  statement  that  good  art  transmits 
feelings  flowing  from  a religious  perception  of  man’s  position 
in  the  world  in  relation  to  God  and  to  his  neighbours. 

11.  Make  a study  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  lesthetic  tem- 
perament illustrated  in  the  following  quotations  from  Rousseau’s 
Confessions  and  Correspondence  : — 

(a)  “I  counted  the  landscape  among  the  many  kindnesses 
of  my  dear  benefactress.  She  was  present  to  me  everywhere 
among  the  flowers  and  the  verdure ; her  charms  and  those  of 
spring  were  all  mingled  together  in  my  eyes.  My  heart  . . . 
found  itself  more  free  in  this  ample  space  and  my  sighs  had  more 
liberal  vent  among  these  orchard  gardens.  . . . The  sound  of 
the  bells,  which  has  always  moved  me  to  a singular  degree, 
the  singing  of  the  birds,  the  glory  of  the  weather,  the  sweetness 
of  the  landscape  ...  all  struck  me  with  a %’ivid,  tender,  sad 

‘ Parallel  Paths : A Study  in  Biology,  Ethics  and  Art,  by  T.  W.  Rolleston, 

p.  260. 

• Op.  cit.,  p.  245. 
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and  touching  impression,  that  I saw  myself  as  in  an  ecstasy  . . . 
possessed  of  all  the  felicity  that  could  bring  delight,  without 
even  dreaming  of  the  pleasures  of  sense.  ...” 

(6)  ” Walking  has  something  about  it  which  animates  and 
enlivens  my  ideas.  I can  hardly  think  while  I am  still  ; my 
b(xiy  must  be  in  motion,  to  move  my  mind.  The  sight  of 
the  country,  the  succession  of  agreeable  views,  open  air,  gooil 
ainx'tite  ...  all  this  sets  my  soul  free,  gives  me  a greater 
Ixjidncss  of  thought.  I dispose  of  all  nature  as  its  sovereipi 
lord ; my  heart,  wandering  from  object  to  object,  mingles 
and  is  one  with  the  things  that  soothe  it,  wTajjs  itself  up  in 
chanuing  images,  and  is  intoxicated  by  delicious  sentiment. 
Ideas  come  as  they  i>lease,  not  as  I pleas<' : they  do  not  come 
at  all,  or  they  come  in  a crowd,  overwhelming  me  with  their 
number  and  force.” 

(c)  "It  had  been  very  hot  all  day  and  the  evening  w.os 
delightful ; the  dew  moistened  the  jiarched  gfrass,  the  night 
was  profoundly  still,  the  air  fresh  without  lx>ing  cold  ; the  sun  in 
going  down  had  left  red  vapours  in  the  heaven,  and  they  turned 
the  \vater  to  rose-colour ; the  trees  on  the  terrace  sheltered 
nightingales,  answering  song  for  song.  1 went  on  in  a sort  of 
ecs^y,  surrendering  my  heart  and  every  sense  to  the  enjoyment 
of  it  all,  and  only  sighing  for  regret  that  I was  enjoying  it 
alone.  ” 

(rf)  “Nature  seome<l  to  spread  out  lx>fore  my  eyes  a mag- 
nificence that  was  always  new.  The  gold  of  the  broom  and 
the  purple  of  the  heather  struck  my  eyes  with  a glorious 
splendour  that  went  to  my  very  heart  : the  majesty  of  the  trees 
that  covered  me  with  their  shadow,  the  delicacy  of  the  shrubs 
that  surrounded  me,  the  astonishing  \ariety  of  grasses  and 
flowers  that  I tnxl  under  foot,  kept  my  mind  in  a continual 
alternation  of  attention  and  delight.  . . . !My  imagination  did 
not  leave  the  earth  thus  sujierbly  arrayed  without  inhabitants. 
I formed  a charming  society  of  which  I did  not  feel  myself 
iniworthy  ; I made  a golden  age  to  please  my  own  fancy,  and 
filling  up  these  fair  days  with  all  those  scenes  of  my  life  that  had 
left  sweet  memories  behind,  and  all  that  my  heart  could  yet 
desire  or  ho]ie  in  scenes  to  come,  I wa.xed  tender  even  to 
shedding  tears  over  the  true  pleasures  of  humanity.” 

“Irom  the  surface  of  the  earth  I raised  my  ideas  to  all  the 
existences  in  nature,  to  the  universal  svstem  of  tilings,  to  the 
incomprehensible  Being  who  embraces ‘all.  Then  with  mind 

last  in  that  immensity,  I did  not  think,  I did  not  reason,  I did 
not  phili^phize  ; with  a sort  of  pleasure,  I felt  overwhelmed  by 
the  weight  of  the  unive^,  I surrendered  myself  to  the  ravishing 
confusion  of  these  vast  ideas.  I loved  to  lose  m}'self  in  imagina- 
tion in  immeasurable  space;  within  the  limits  of  real  existence 
niv  heart  was  too  tightly  compressed;  in  the  universe  I was 
stifled  ; 1 would  fain  have  launched  myself  into  the  infinite.  I 
oelieve  that  if  I had  unveiled  all  the  mysteries  of  nature,  I should 
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liave  found  myself  in  a less  delicious  situation  than  that  be- 
Av’ildering  ecstasy  to  which  my  mind  so  unreservedly  delivered 
itself  a:id  which  sometimes  transixirted  me  until  1 cri^  out, 
‘ O Mighty  Bei)ig  ! O Mighty  Being  ! ’ without  power  of  any 
other  word  or  thought.” 


G EN ER A L QU ESTIONS 

1.  Explain  clearly  what  is  meant  by  the  ttandpoint  of  the 
jisychologist.  How  does  it  resemble  or  differ  from  the  stand- 
jKiint  of  (1)  the  geologist ; (2)  the  logician  ; (3)  the  metaphysician  ? 

2.  Sir  Anthony  Aosolute,  in  a rage  with  his  son,  who  is  jier- 
feeitly  calm,  cries,  “ Can't  you  be  cool  like  me  ? ” How  does  this 
illustrate  the  difficulties  of  psycliological  investigation  ? 

3.  Give  instances  of  what  seem  to  j ou  to  Ix;  erroneous  interpre- 
tations of  the  liehaviour  of  (1)  dogs  and  cats,  (2)  children,  and, 
if  you  can,  trace  the  source  of  the  error. 

4.  Comment  from  a iisychological  jioint  of  view  upon  the 
following : 

(а)  ■'  Plach  in  his  hidden  sphei-e  of  joy  or  woo 

Our  hermit  sjiirits  dwell  and  range  ap.art.”  (Keble.) 

(б)  “ Yes  ! in  the  sea  of  life  enisled 

'With  echoing  straits  between  us  thrown 
Dotting  the  shoreless  watery  wild 
We  mortal  millions  live  alone."  (!M.  Arnold.) 

5.  Distinguish  between  (1)  llie  analysis  of  a state  of  mind,  and 
(2)  the  classification  of  states  of  mind. 

(>.  In  what  different  wavs  has  Mind  been  analysed  by  psycho- 
logists 1 Which  anah-sis  do  you  adopt?  Give  your  reasons, 

(.  What  is  (1)  Analytic,  (2)  Genetic  Psychology?  Discuss  the 
relation  Ixitween  them. 

8.  Explain  as  clearly  as  p^ible  what  is  meant  by  Mental 
Growth  or  Development,  taking  into  consideration  each  of  the 
different  factors  of  consciousness. 

9.  Describe  the  different  relations  which  appear  to  exist 
between  youi-self  as  subject  and  such  an  object  as  a riddle  to  be 
solved,  according  as  you  consider  the  cognitive,  affective,  and 
active  factors  of  consciousness. 

10.  Enumerate  and  describe  the  general  characteristics  of 
Sensation. 

11.  Describe  and  differentiate  the  parts  of  the  probable  sensory 
experience  of  a baby  (a)  when  he  tries  to  seize  Ins  foot ; (fc)  when 
he  falls  from  his  warm  cradle  to  the  floor. 

12.  What  are  the  implications  of  the  facts  that,  when  some  one 
has  trodden  on  your  foot,  you  know  quite  well  which  foot  it  is, 
and  can  distinguish  the  part  touched  and  the  extent  of  the  hurt  ? 
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13.  ‘‘The  pure  sensation  is  a psychological  myth.”  Comment 
<<n  this. 

14.  Analyse  the  processes  by  which  a child  learns  to  hem  or  to 
write. 

15.  What  constitutes  the  difference  between  the  artist’s  sensa- 
tions of  colour  and  a child’s? 

10.  AVhy  are  children  often  not  surprised  by  conjurers’ 
tricks  ? 

17.  How  do  images  arise?  May  they  be  regarded  in  any 
sense  as  ultimate  mental  contents? 

18.  Wliat  is  a “train  of  images”?  How  is  a “train”  con- 
stituted ? 

19.  Compare  the  results  of  the  working  of  Association  in  the 
case  of  Miss  Bates  (in  “ Emma  ”)  and  of  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

20.  Give  a psychological  explanation  of  the  working  of  the 
mind  of  the  little  girl,  who,  on  being  asked  what  she  would  do 
^yith  £o  if  she  had  them,  said  that  she  would  pull  the  communica- 
tion cord  of  a train. 

21.  “ I wamlered  lonely  as  a cloud 

That  sleeps  on  high  o’er  vales  and  hills.” 

XJ.sing  this  as  an  illustration,  describe  the  mental  process 
Avhich  i-esults  in  the  formation  of  similes.  In  the  experiences  to 
which  Wordsworth  refers  in  this  ixiem,  distinguish  the  (1)  i>er- 
ceptual,  (2)  reproductive,  (3)  originative  elements. 

22.  Describe  the  difference  between  the  mental  processes  of  a 
person  telling  a stor^  well,  bringing  out  only  essential  points, 
and  of  a jK'rson  who,  in  telling  a storv,  mentions  every  irrelevant 
detail. 

23.  'The  iH-TSon  who  looks  at  a picture,  the  child  who  listens  to 
a story,  the  narrator  of  an  incident,  the  novelist,  the  artist,  the 
poet,  all  exercise  imagination.  Distinguish  between  the  different 
kinds  of  imagination  they  use. 

24.  A dog  with  a walking-stick  in  his  mouth  makes  many 
attempts  to  run  between  two  stumiis  half  a vard  apart.  By 
accident  the  position  of  the  stick  is  changed  and'he  gets  through. 
He  then  tries  again  in  the  same  way  as  at  first.  A cliild  would 
probably  have  profited  by  the  first  exix'rieuce.  How  do  vou 
account  for  the  difference? 

25.  Analy^  the  proc-  . by  which  you  arrived  at  a conception 
of  Statural  Selection.  aIow  docs  that  conception  determine  your 
apprehension  of  («)  a weedy'  garden-border,  (t)  a barnacle-  and 
limpet-coveretl  rock  ? 

2(1.  Examine  the  relation  between  the  images  and  the  ide.as 
that  went  to  the  making  of — 

(n)  Shakspere’s  sonnet  (Ixxiii.),  “ That  time  of  year  thou  mavst 
in  me  behold  ” ; •' 

[b]  Tennyson’s  “ Flower  in  a crannied  wall  ” : 

(c)  Shelley’s  Skylark.  ” 
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27.  Distinguiah  (1)  tho  ix;rceptual,  (2)  tlio  imaginative  accom- 
paminenta  of  your  present  conception  of  youraclf. 

28.  What  is  the  difference  between  a word  and  an  algebraic 

Hiacusa  the  following:  “A  word  ia  an  instrument  for 
thinking  about  the  meaning  which  it  expresses ; a sniwtitute 
sign  is  a means  of  not  thinking  about  the  meaning  which  it 
symbolizes.'’ 

29.  “I  should  have  thought  he  w:is  the  sort  of  man  to  have  a 
good  strong  gi-asp  of  a subject.” 

“I  should  have  thought,”  replied  T,  “that  he  was  the  sort  of 
m.an  to  have  a good  strong  nip  of  the  subject.” 

Life  of  W.  E.  Gladstone,  'Yol.  III.,  ji.  488. 

Consider  the  relation  between  tho  Words,  Images,  and 
Ideas  which  ixas^  through  the  mind  of  the  second  s|)eaker. 

30.  In  what  lies  tlie  difference  between  a child’s  jjower  of 
observation  and  that  of  a research  student? 

31.  What  is  me.ant  by  (1)  Adjustment  for  Attention,  (2)  Pre- 
perception ? 

32.  Compare  the  conditions  of  your  mental  activity  (1)  when 
you  are  aijsorbed  in  an  interesting  play  at  tho  theatre,  (2)  when 
you  are  trying  to  carry  on  a dull  conversation,  and  (3)  when  you 
are  on  the  ixjint  of  falling  asleep. 

33.  Why  is  it  impossible  for  some  people  to  attend  to  certain 
subjects  for  any  appreciable  length  of  time?  Give  illustrations. 

34.  To  what  does  the  roe<!  owe  its  “ victorious  beauty  ” ; 
sherbet,  its  fascin.ation  ; the  diamond,  its  ixrsition  among  gems? 

3o.  Why  does  a child  get  more  pleasure  from  an  india-rubljer 
than  from  a woollen  Ixvll  ? 

3U.  The  lecturer,  who  had  Ijeen  siieaking  for  half-an-hour, 
contemplated  his  audience.  On  one  face  was  depicted  interest 
and  lively  pleasure  ; another  hearer  was  stifling  a yawn  ; while  a 
third  wore  an  exi)r(‘.ssion  of  pained  perplexity.  Give  iwychologi- 
cal  reasons  for  the  different  effects  of  the  lecture. 

37.  Illiuitrate  the  connection  between  I’ain  and  Intensity  of 
Sensation.  From  this  point  of  view  comment  on  tho  following  : 

(a)  “ Enough  ! no  more, 

’Tis  not  so  sweet  now  tvs  it  was  before.” 

(i»)  “Othouweetl, 

'Who  .art  so  lovely  fair,  and  smell’st  so  sweet 
That  the  sense  aches  at  thee  . . .” 

(c)  “ Die  of  a rose  in  aromatic  pain.” 

38.  Sviiat  is  the  ijsychological  exidanation  of  the  consolation 
to  be  found  in  bad  weatlier  tliat  one  hivs  prophesied  ? 

39.  What  i»sychological  siggvific.ance  has  the  fact  that  a sound 
that  strikes  fear  to  your  heart  when  alone  in  the  night  is  hardly 
noticed  when  in  the  daylight  you  are  surrounded  by  friends? 

40.  How  is  emotion  controlled?  Illustrate  by  reference  to 
possible  means  of  overcoming  jealousy. 

41.  Is  Jealousy  an  emotion  or  an  emotional  disposition  ? 
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42.  “ Emotions  are  episodes  in  the  life-history  of  a sentiment.” 
Take  the  sentiment  of  Liberty  or  respect  for  Nationality  and 
illustrate  from  incidents  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  career. 

43.  Discuss  and  illustrate  the  workinf;  of  the  Law  of  Associa- 
tion in  (1)  emotional  states,  (2)  emotional  dispositions  and 
sentiments 

44.  Describe  in  general  terms  the  conscious  experience  of — 

(1)  A kitten  at  play  with  falling  leaves; 

(2)  A dog  burying  a bone  ; 

(3)  A Grace  Darling  pulling  to  the  rescue ; 

(4)  A Casablanca  on  the  burning  deck. 

45.  How  is  it  that  a sane  person  may  sometimes  by  seized  by 
an  impulse  to  throw  himself  over  the  edge  of  a precipice  ? 

46.  What  is  “ Inter-subjective  Intercourse  ” ! How  does  it 
aid  the  development  of  the  conception  of  self  ? 

47.  Dc^ribe  and  analyse  the  experience  of  (1)  resisting,  (2) 
succumbing  to  the  temptation  to  put  off  writing  a letter. 

48.  From  a psychological  standpoint  discuss  Hamlet’s 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  a decision  to  kill  his  step-father. 

49.  “Will  is  self-conscious  activity.’’  Discuss  this. 

50.  What  is  meant  by  (1)  Self-determination,  (2)  Self-control  ? 

51.  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  Self-sacrifice  ? 

52.  Consider  the  psychological  sigpiificance  of  the  following  : 

(1)  “ How  easy  is  that  bush  supposed  a bear  ! ” 

(2)  “ The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark 

When  neither  is  attended  ; and,  I think. 

The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day 
When  every  goose  is  cackbng,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a musician  than  the  wren.” 

(3)  “My  memory  takes  me  back  across  the  interval  of  fifty 
years  to  a little  ill-lit  room  . . . and  instantly  there  returns  to 
me  the  characteristic  smell  of  that  room,  the  penetrating  odour 
of  an  ill-trimmed  lamp,  burning  cheap  paraffin.  . . . All  this  first 
scene  will  go,  in  my  mind,  at  least,  to  that  olfactory  accom- 
paniment. ...  You  must  not  imagine  that  . . . the  smell  of 
the  lamp  engaged  mv  attention  at  that  time  to  the  slightest 
degree.  . . . My  mind  was  entirely  occupied  then  by  graver  and 
mtenser  matters.”— H.  G.  Wells,  In  the  Dayt  of  the  Coviet' 
pp.  10,  14. 

(4)  It  was  absurd  to  be  obliged  to  climb,  with  a consuming 

mto  a cab.  Why  does  nothing  seem  incongruous  or 

humiliating  to  the  happy  ? To  happy  people — bent  on  pleasure 
or  inter^ting  business — omnibuses,  cao^  and  trains  are  accepted 
gaily.  But  misery  renders  the  mind  sensitive  and  critical;  it 
fears  to  made  grotesque,  and  the  first  pang  of  discontent  is 
ato  the  first  yearning  for  pomp— which  is  a disguise — or  failing 
that,  invisibility.” — John  Oliver  Hobbes,  The  Dream  and  the 
Busmen,’’  p.  77. 


Macmillan.  • T.  FUher  Unwin. 
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(5)  “ Only  in  the  country  is  it  p<^ible  to  note  the  change  of 
morning  into  mid-day,  of  mid-day  into  afternoon,  and  of  after- 
noon into  evening  ; and  it  is  only  in  the  country,  therefore,  that 
a day  seems  stretched  out  into  its  proper  length.” — Mark  Ruther- 
ford,^ II.,  p.  118. 

(6)  “ Time  travels  in  divers  [^es  with  divers  persons,”  etc. 
— AtYou  Like  it.  Act.  IV.,  Sc.  ii. 

(7)  Words  are  wise  men’s  counters  and  the  money  of  fools. 

(8)  “ Gamp’s  my  name  and  Gamp’s  my  natur’.” 

(9)  (a)  “To  know  principles,  although  at  first  it  seems  as  if  the 
consciousness  of  them  is  of  no  service  to  us,  is  really  an  enormous 
benefit.  The  more  we  have,  if  we  have  only  the  gift  to  manage 
them,  the  more  real  and  less  shadowy  shall  we  be.  Let  it  ever 
be  remembered  that  the  reality  of  an  act  or  of  a man  is  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  number  of  principles  which  lie  in  that  man  or 
act.'’ — Mark  Rutherford,  II.,  p.  160. 

(&)  “ Manners  makyth  man.’’ 

(10)  (a)  “Asa  man  gets  older,  he  will  find  that  the  tendency 
grows  to  admit  nothing  into  his  mind  which  does  not  corroborate 
something  he  has  already  believed  and  that  the  new  truth 
acquired  is  very  limited.  If  he  wishes  to  keep  himself  young  he 
must  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  maintain  his  susceptibility.’’ — 
Mark  Rutherford,  II.,  p.  164. 

(h)  The  chapter  of  accidents  is  the  Bible  of  fools. 

(11)  (a)  “ Wnere  Michael’s  eye  was  fixed,  there  his  foot  followed. 
He  was  not  of  those  who  rend  themselves  by  violent  conflict.  If 
he  had  ever  been  asked  to  give  his  reason  for  any  action  of  his 
life,  from  the  greatest  to  the  smallest,  he  would  have  looked  at 
the  questioner  in  mild  surprise,  and  would  have  said,  ‘ It  was  the 
only  thing  to  do.’  To  him  vacillation  and  doubt  were  unknoivn. 
A certain  wisdom  could  never  be  his,  for  he  saw  no  alternatives. 
He  never  balanced  two  courses  of  action  against  each  other.  . . . 
Michael  saw  only  one  course,  and  took  it.  ’ — Mary  Cholmondeley, 
Prisoners,  ‘‘p.  27. 

(6)  “ Ono  would  like  to  have  a record  of  all  that  passed  through 
the  soul  of  Ulysses  when  he  was  rowed  past  the  Sirens.  In 
what  intellectually  subtle  forms  did  not  the  desire  to  stay  clothe 
itself  to  that  intellectually  subtle  soul  ? But  he  had  bound  him- 
self beforehand,  and  he  reached  Ithaca  and  Penelope  at  last.” 
— Mark  Rutherford,  II.,  p.  163. 

(12)  “ If  you  have  ever  observed  how  courteous  and  gracious 
and  mannerly  you  feel  when  you  don  a beautiful  new  frock ; if 
you  have  ever  noticed  the  feeling  of  reverence  stealing  over  you 
when  you  close  your  eyes,  clasp  your  hands,  and  bow  your  head  ; 
if  you  have  ever  watched  your  sense  of  repulsion  toward  a fellow- 
creature  melt  a little  under  the  exercise  of  daily  politeness,— 
you  may  understand  how  the  adoption  of  the  outwarf  and 
visible  sign  has  some  strange  influence  in  developing  the  inward 

* T,  Fibber  Unwin.  * Hutchinson. 
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and  spiritual  state  of  which  it  is  the  expression.” — K.  D.  Wigpn, 
Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm'  p.  222. 

(13)  “ Principles  are  more  useful  to  us  in  time  of  danger  when 
they  are  presented  to  us  incarnated  in  living  men.  . . . The 
reference  to  men  rather  than  to  afaetractions  puts  us  in  go^ 
company  ; we  are  conscious  of  society  and  of  fellowship,  we  see 
the  faces  of  the  heroes  looking  on  us  and  encouraging  us. 
Plutarch  . . . says,  “Hereupon  also  it  followeth  by  go^  con- 
sequence that  they  who  have  once  received  so  deep  an  impression 
in  their  hearts  take  this  course  with  themselves,  that  when  they 
begin  any  enterprise  ...  or  when  any  sinister  accident  is 
presented  to  them  they  set  before  their  eyes  the  examples  of 
those,  who  either  presently  are  or  heretofore  have  lx?en  worthy 
persons,  discoursing  in  this  manner  : What  is  it  that  Plato  would 
have  done  in  this  case?  What  would  Epaminondas  have  said  to 
this  ? How  would  Lycurgus  or  Agesilaus  have  behaved  them- 
selves herein  ? After  this  sort  (I  s.ay)  will  they  lalxjur  to  frame, 
compose,  reform,  and  adorn  their  manners,  as  it  were,  before  a 
mirror  or  looking-glass.  . . , The  remembrance  and  thinking 
umn  great  and  worthy  men  represented  suddenly  unto  those 
who  are  in  the  way  of  perfection,  and  taking  hold  of  them  in  all 
passions  and  complexions  which  shall  encounter  them,  holdeth 
them  up  and  keejxith  them  upright  that  they  cannot  falL” — 
Mark  Rutherford,  II.  p.  1C7. 

‘ Qay  £ Hancock. 
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PREFACK 

Tiik  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  supply  the  beginner 
in  Philosophy  with  a kind  of  student’s  guide  to  the 
problems  of  the  science  and  the  solutions  which  have 
l>een  proposed.  History  is  subordinateil  to  ex]>osition, 
but  it  has  proved  natural  to  observe  a chronological 
order  within  the  divisions  of  the  subject-matter,  inas- 
much as  the  succession  of  scliools  corresponds  to  the 
stages  in  the  evolution  of  thought. 

Necessarily,  much  has  been  mentioned  in  a sketeh 
of  less  than  128  pages  which  might  have  been  developeil 
in  separate  treatises  ; but  the  writer  hoj>es  that  nothing 
has  been  omitted  which  is  es.«ential  to  the  design  of 
providing  an  Introduction  to  Philosophy  in  as  brief  a 
compass  and  in  as  accurate  a fomi  as  are  comjMtible 
with  clearness,  thoroughness,  and  that  faithfulness  to 
truth  which  is  the  last  and  l»est  les.«on  of  the  philo- 
sophers. 

PRESS  OPINIONS. 

Academy. — “ An  exceedingly  able  summarj*.  . . . Philo- 
sophy is  difficult,  even  to  thoeo  who  expound  it;  but  Mr. 
lUppojxjrt  hi«  succeeded  in  simplifying  it  where  simplifica- 
tion was  possible.  . . . We  hope  to  read  it  again  and  ag;ain.” 

Nature.— “ A very  satisfactory  introduction  to  the  study 
of  philosophy.  The  statement  is  always  accurate,  interest- 
ing, and  suggestive,  and  the  terminology  is  carefully  chosen.” 

Daily  Graphic. — “ A more  excellent  little  book  it  would 
lie  impossible  to  devise  for  any  one  wishing  to  inform  himself 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  proolems  with  which  philosophy 
concerns  itself,  and  the  different  branches  into  which  it  is 
divided.” 

^pository  Timea — “ It  is  a book  of  delightful  freshness 
and  simplicity.  Dr.  A.  S.  Rappoport  may  write  bigger 
books  ; he  wiU  never  write  a greater  book  than  this.” 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


A PRIMER  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

BY  PROF.  E.  H.  STARLING,  F.R.S. 

^Yith  3(5  Illustrations. 

Fcap  Qvo,  1«. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  PREFACE. 

“ In  this  little  book  I have  endeavoured  to  present,  with 
as  few  technical  terms  as  possible,  the  leading’  ideas 
which  make  up  present-day  physiology.  I have  found 
it  impo.s.sible  to  treat  the  subject  without  assuming,  on 
the  part  of  my  readers,  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
the  main  facts  of  chemistry  and  physics ; but  in  any 
curriculum  the  study  of  these  subjects  should  always 
precede  that  of  the  more  difficult  one  of  physiology.” 

PRESS  OPINIONS. 

Education. — “This  little  book  represents  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  ideal  primer  of  physiology  that  has  yet  been 
produced.  In  it  the  leading  facts  of  physiology  are  exjjounded 
in  a masterly  manner — made,  in  fact,  accessible  to  very 
moderate  caiiacities.  The  direct  and  simple  style  in  which 
it  is  written,  and  its  freedom  from  all  but  essential  technical 
terms,  render  it  a model  of  lucidity,  and  at  the  same  time 
extremely  interesting  reading.” 

Educational  Times. — “ Prof.  Starling’s  work  in  physiology 
needs  no  commendation,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  find  a master 
of  the  subject  competent  as  well  as  willing  to  present  its 
leading  ideas  effectively  to  mere  lieginners.” 

Knowledge. — “Mr.  E.  H.  Starling  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  little  ‘ Primer  of  Physiology.’  . . . Mr.  Starling  not 
only  does  succeed  in  conveying  a very  clear  idea  of  the  way 
in  which  the  normal  processes  of  life  are  carried  on,  but  does 
it  without  the  sacrifice  of  any  essential  fact,  and  with — as, 
for  example,  in  the  chapter  on  serums — the  illumination  of 
the  latest  theory.” 

School  World.—  “ This  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  we  have 
seen  . . . may  be  confidently  recommended  as  a trustworthy 
introduction  to  present-day  physiology.” 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


A PRIMER  OF  LOGIC. 

BY  E.  E.  CONSTANCE  JONES, 

MUlrcas  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge. 

With  Examination  Papers,  Table.s,  Index,  etc. 

Fcap  8«o,  1#.  Orf. 

PRI-SS  OPINIONS. 

Literary  World.— “Miss  Constance  Jones  has  succeeded 
in  putting  the  principles  of  logic  into  small  compass  without 
displaying  either  poverty  of  illustration  or  the  extreme 
condensation  that  so  often  results  in  futility ; she  has  also 
supplied  a series  of  examination  papers  that  should  prove 
most  useful  to  students,  and  an  exceptionally  full  and 
sensible  index.” 

School  World. — “It  is  very  ably  written.  . . . We  cordi- 
ally commend  this  book  as  the  outcome  of  sound  experience 
in  teaching.” 

Spectator. — “ ...  it  appears  well  suited  for  its  purpose. 
The  examples  and  illustrations  are  particularly  excellent” 

A PRIMER  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

BY  LAURA  BRACKENBURY,  M.A., 

PriDci]ial  of  tlie  CUpbam  Training  Collage. 

^Yith  Examination  Papers. 

New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlar^d. 

Fcap  8w,  1#.  6d. 

PRESS  OPINION. 

Athensaom. — “ . . . just  such  a text-book  of  psychology  a» 
the  experienced  teacher  would  be  glad  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  his  pupils.  It  compresses  a great  deal  of  valuable  infor- 
mation into  a short  apace,  and  at  the  same  time  encourages 
the  beginner  to  think  for  himself.  ...  is  as  sound  a 
shillingsworth  as  the  philosophical  bookmarket  has  to 
offer.” 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


A PRIMER  OF  ETHICS. 


BY  E.  E.  CONSTANCE  JONES, 


Mistress  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge. 


’ ''  " ms,  and  Examination 


Cambridge  Review. — “ Is  clearly  written,  and  ought  to  lie 
of  real  use  to  those  who  are  beginning  the  study  of  ethics.” 
Schoolmaster. — “ An  admirable  introduction.” 

Expository  Times. — “A  surpassingly  clear  and  compre- 
hensive introduction.” 


THE  ACCIDENCE  OF  GRAMMAR  AS  IT  EXPLAINS 
THE  PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

BY  GEORGINA  KINNEAR. 


School  World. — “ ...  is  really  tvonderful.  It  certainly 
does  teach  the  elements  of  English  grammar  in  such  an 
easy  way  that  teachers  who  use  it  will  find  their  pupils 
making  progress  at  comiiaratively  small  cost  to  themselves. 
But  it  does  much  more  than  this,  and  therein  lies  its  unique 
excellence.  It  considers  grammar  to  be  only  a means  to  an 
end,  a study  whereby  we  increase  the  power  of  e.\pression, 
and  learn  by  degrees  to  ensmre  an  absolutely  correct  use  of 
the  English  tongue.” 

Spectator. — “ A jjraise worthy  effort  to  give  an  appreciable 
meaning  to  the  ‘ parts  of  si>eech.’  ...  It  is  likely  to  be  a 
most  useful  little  book.” 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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THE  USE  OF  WORDS 
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